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In the, name of God, the Merciful, the Complaisant. 


PREFACE 

gANARAS, the most sacred city of the Hindus, is a 

miniature India. Among other numerous places 
of interest and historical importance it also contains 
a great number of sepulchres, the best known of 
which is that of Shaikh ‘Ali Hazln, at Fatiman. 

The history of the Shaikh — like that of all the 
other great men— is inextricably interwoven with 
fictiori. Anecdotes — some of them really very 
funny — have crept up and been handed down from 
generation to generation. Some of these anecdotes 
have been recorded in the N igaristan-i-Fars by 
Muharnmad Husain Azad who to our greatest sur- 
prise, in face of his undisputed scholarliness, has 
neither doubted their authenticity nor probed into 
the sources of his information. And his zest has 
led Azad into pitfalls. For example, he puts the 
well kno\^n controversy between Abu’l Fadl and 
‘Urfi in the mouths of Hazin and Arzu. See 
N igaristan-i-Fars, p. 214. For the real facts see : 
‘Ud-i-Hindi, p. 42, where Gh alib quotes from 
memory the contents of a letter from Jalala-^i-Tabata- 
bai to Shaida-i-Hindi. 

Be that as it is. The visitor to the tomb of 
Hazin, today, is presented with the following tale 
by an elderly mujawar (superintendent) who claims 
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for his family the post of mujawar for four genera- 
tions : Shaikh Hajl^ was the minister of Yaman.^ 
He was an expert geomancer.® One day the King of 
Yaman asked his attendant to fetch him a glass of 
water. The latter did so. Without an outwardly 
reason whatsoever the King bid the attendant bring 
another glass. This surprised Shai^ Haji who 
forthwith began to divine After he had drawn his 
conclusions, he said to the King : “Your majesty has 
acted very unjudiciously in asking the attendant to 
bring you another glass when there was nothing 
wrong with the first one : it portends ill-omen.” 
“ What does it mean ?“ enquired the King. “ The 
meaning hereof is, O King,” said ^aikh Haji, “ that 
this very attendant will murder your majesty and 
usurp your throne.” The attendant, who was at 
this time by the door, overheard the conversation. 
Then he entered the room and gave the second galss 
of water to the king who drank it. 

Time rolled by and the conversation between 
the king and his minister always preyed upon the 
mind of the attendant. Finding a chance one day, 
he stabbed the King and occupied the royal throne.^ 

^ Corruption of Hazin, though of course, Hazin was a Haji. 

* Hazm had never been in Yaman save for a few days when he visited 
it on his return journey from the pilgrimage. He was not even remotely 
connected with the court of Yaman. 

* For his powers of working miracles see pp. 117-9 infra. 

* This somewhat . resembles the usurpation of the throhe of Ir5n by 
Nadir Shah who on joining the service of Shah Tahmasp was called 
Tahmasp Quli (i.e., the servant of Tahmasp). Though the means 
adopted by Nadir Shah were quite different. 
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The new King immediately sent a few soldiers to 
arrest and produce before him Shaikh Hail whose 
mental prowess he feared much. Shaikh Haji was 
at this time engaged with his science. While divin- 
ing the events of the day he suddenly discovered 
the murder of the King of Yaman by his attendant 
and the despatch 'of the soldiers in his own pursuit. 
On discovering this, he ran up to his wife,® gave her 
the story of the murder of the King and informed 
her of his own unsafety, in a few sentences, and 
taking leave of her in a hurried manner ran out of 
the house. Just near the house he met the men of the 
King who asked him if he knew where Shaikh Haji 
was. “ Must be in his house,” replied the Shaikh 
and resumed his flight. The soldiers entered the 
house and interrogated his wife of the whereabouts 
of her husband. She told them that the man that 
they had accosted at the door but a few moments 
ago was none else but her husband. But now it was 
too late for the soldiers. So, they informed the King 
of the whole affair who sent fresh soldiers in his 
pursuit. Further search, however, proved futile. 

Shaikh Haji, in the meantime, was making the 
best of his speed, avoiding all eyes. The evening 
found him in a thicket. Overpowered by hunger 
and thirst and exhausted by his day’s journey, he 
reclined himself against the trunk of a tree.® From an 

® From the following pages (133-135) we shall see that Hazin never 
married in his life. 

• A tree also plays an important role in the construction of F3tim5n. 
See p. viii. 
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adjoining hole he heard a voice reciting a merthiya.’’ 
This made him weep and sob which attracted the 
attention of the King of the Jinn who was holding a 
majlis^ in his palace under the hole. 

The King of the Jinn, thereupon, sent out one of 
his slaves to find out the cause of the weeping. The 
slave came out of the hole and on meeting Shaikh 
Haji asked him as to why he was weeping. Sh aikh 
Haji told him that his lamentation was due to the 
hearing of the mer^iya. “ Do you know any mer- 
thiyas yourself?" asked the slave. “I do,” said 
Shaikh Haji. “Would you like reciting one in the 
majlis of the King of the Jinn if I can get you per- 
mission from my master ? ” asked the slave. “By all 
means,” replied Shaikh Haji. “ But to a word of 
warning ; if the King is pleased with you, he will 
command you to ask of him anything that you like. 
Ask not for ought when he bids you do so for the 
first time, nor yet for the second time. But when be 
bids you do so thrice, ask him to grant me to you : 
for, I am worth all that he can give you — nay even 
more,” said the slave. “ So shall it be,” said Sh ai kh 
Haji. Thereupon the slave entered the cave and on 
emerging again he requested Shaikh Haji to follow 
him. 

On entering the hole, ShaiyiHajl found himself 
amidst a royal court. After exchange of salutations. 


^ z.e., the elegies on the martyrs of Karbala, especially Imam Husain. 

* Assemblages of the Shi‘as during the ten days of Muharram when 
they mourn the martyrdom of the martyrs of Karbala. 
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the King of the Jinn asked him to recite a merthiya. 
Now, Haji was well-versed in the art of nxerthiyci' 
khwani and endowed with a sonorous voice. The 
King was mighty pleased with his performance and 
required him to ask for anything that he liked. 
Shaikh Haji, however, kept his peace ; nor did he 
ask for anything when the King desired him do so 
for the second time. At the third time he respect- 
fully requested the King to grant him the slave that 
had invited him to the royal audience. On hearing 
this the King was very much upset. “Ask for any- 
thing else,” said he to Shai^ Haji, “and thy wish 
shall be granted.” “ Your majesty ! grant me the 
slave if you would grant ’me anything at all, else 
please it your majesty to grant me leave to depart,” 
said Haji. “ That is no fault of thine but that of 
our slave who hath tutored thee thus. But in face 
of our royal pleasure we do grant him to thee Take 
him where thou wouldst, ” said the king. There- 
upon Shaikh Haji and the Jinn took leave of the 
king, and came out of the hole. 

“ May I overthrow the kingdom of Yaman ?” 
asked the jinn. “ No !” said Haji. “And *mc.y I kill 
the King ? ” asked the jinn again. “No, neither that,” 
said ShaiWi Haji. “ What would you like me do 
then ? ” enquired the jinn. “ I would like you to 
take me to Banaras,” said Shaikh Haji. “ Would 
you please close your eyes,” requested the jinn. Haji 
closed his eyes. Then the jinn asked him to open 
his eyes which Shaikh Haji did — and behold there 
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they were in Banaras together. 

From that moment onward the jinn used to 
reside in the left-side room of Shaikh Haji’s house 
and whenever Haji required anything he had simply 
to extend his hand into the miracle room and would 
bring out the thing. 

It so happened that, one night. Shaikh Haji was 
sleeping under a myrtle tree standing at the spot 
where his tomb is situatednow. In a dreadful dream 
he dreamt that night that drops of blood were dripp- 
ing from the leaves of the tree and that all his 
clothes were drenched in the blood. Frightened to 
death he sprang to his feet, with a horrible scream 
on Jiis lips, and tried to’ interpret the dream. In so 
doing, it suddenly flashed on his mind that Bibi 
Fatima was expecting of him a memorium in her 
honour. Shaikh Haji, therefore, caused Fatiman to 
be constructed there.® 

Another and somewhat earlier but no less funny 
a version of the story is as follows : — 

Hazin was a minister of the king of Iran 
while Nadir, a youth, was an ordinary attendant 
there." One day the king and his minister (Hazin) 

• FstimSn is a small room surrounded by a larger one, which in its 
turn is covered by a still larger one. Fatiman is still in tact* and is 
adjacent to the southern wall of Hazin’s mosque. 

As to the real facts about Fatiman and the nomenclature, sec 
pp. 139-145 infra. 

Hazin was never a Minister of the king of Iran, Yaman, India, or, 
in fact, any other place on the surface of the earth. 

Long before the accession of Shah 'Tahmasp— in the reign of 
Sultan Husain— 'Nadir had immortalized his fame by defeating near 
Ma^had the Uzbeg Tartars who invaded I^urasan in 1720. In the 
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were trying hands at a game of chess. Meanwhile 
Nadir, who was standing close hy, was commanded 
by the king to fetch him the hookah. Nadir did so. 
The king had some puffs at the hookah and then re- 
sumed his game. But while the king was smoking, a 
live coal fell on the foot of Nadir who, however, did 
not attempt to throw it away. It burnt the skin 
and flesh and was consuming through the bone iwhen 
the king was perturbed by the stench. On discover- 
ing the source of the odour he ^enquired of Nadir : 
“Why do you allow the fire to burn you thus ? ” To 
this Nadir replied ; “ I would fain have my foot 
burnt by the fire than disturb the royal pastime by 
my movements.” "Az in qurramsaq bu4-Shahi ml 
ayad" (this procurer stinks of royalty), remarked 
Hazin. The words offended Nadir considerably but 
he did not give vent to his wrath. 

It so happened, that in the political struggle for 
supremacy ensuing on the death of the king,^* Nadir 
was successful in ascending the royal throne of Iran. 
Now he wantipd to avenge himself on Hazin for the 
use of the word “ qurramsaq ” for him. This put 

above battle Nadir was in command of all the forces of the B^glerbegi 
of ]^ur5s5n. Sec Fraser : The History of Nadir Shdfi, pp. 73-79. Nadir 
joined Shah Tahmasp when he was a grown-up man and already the 
leader of a band of 20,000 men and after he had regained his own domi- 
nions from his uncle whom he murdered in about 1726-27. On entering 
the service of Shah Tahmasp, Nadir was made a Lieutenant-General. 
See Fraser: The History of Nadir Shah, pp. 82-89. He was appointed 
General in 1727-8. Ibid., p. 90. Also see Tadhkirat-ul-AhwdL Lucknow 
ed., p. 80. 

The last king of Iran, Slj3h Tahmasp II, was deposed by Nadir 
Shah. 
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Hazin into flight. He came to India and began to 
reside in Delhi. 

In Delhi we have the many anecdotes of his 
poetic-minded servants and especially the versified 

answers of his servant Ramadanl.'® But Hazin 

• • 

could not reconcile his own delicate nature to the 
atmosphere of the court of Delhi and in consequence 
he left for Banaras where his tomb is to be seen up 
to the present day.” 

A third account^f the life of Hazin — as curious 
as the previous two and perhaps influenced by the 
second pne —is to be found in the Sham' (monthly) 
January 1927, pp. 12-23. 

This narrative (pp. 14-20) is a strange admixture 
of truth and falsehood ; and is on the whole worth- 
less stuff. This article, was contributed to the jour- 
nal by V. N. Mehta, Esq., I.C.S., Collector, Banaras 
(nowadays Member of the Board of Revenue, Unit- 
ed Provinces) who had caused it to be written 
down by Professor Zafar Husain Dabit. Professor 
Dabit is himself uncertain of the element of truth 
in his article. See p. 20 (end). Dabit’s doubts 
have also necessitated a lengthy note by the editors 
of the journal. See pp. 2;:-23. 

The facts in the article I have utilised in the 
main body of my work -. some of its inaccuracies I 


For some of these anecdotes see Nigdristdn-i-Fdrs, The descen- 
dants of Ramadani, an ignorant batch of weavers, are still to be found in 
Banaras. 

In India Hazin is generally reputed to be very delicate-natured. 
For the real state of affairs see ; “His Nature,” pp. 123-4 infra. 
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will now try to expose after reducing them into a 
constructive narrative of unusual brevity. 

According to the narrative : Hazin was the 
preceptor of Prince Tahmasp II, son of Shah ‘Abbas 
IL'® Nadir at that time was an ordinary soldier in 
the army or perhaps held the position of an 
attendant.’® 

One day in the course of teaching the prince, 
Hazin felt thirsty and asked for a glass of water. 
Nadir brought him water in a cup placed in a plate. 
Hazin began drinking water but Nadir did not put 
the plate under the cup (as was customary in those 
days) and some water fell on the cloak of Hazin. 
He cast angry looks on Nadir and possibly may also 
have reproached him. 

Nadir took away the cup, but he immensely 
disliked the demeanour (and solecism) of Hazin 
and never again came into his presence. . 

After some days Nadir left Iran for his native 
land Afghanistan.’^ He was fully aware., of the 
state of Iran and the habits of its inhabitants He 
instigated the people of Afghanistan to rise in a 
rebellion against Iran and became the king of that 
place.’® Hazin had to quit Iran for fear of him,. 

Nadir had formed a very bad opinion of Hazin ; 

Sham\ Jan. 1927, p. 14. TahmSsp II was the (third) son of Shah 
Husain and not of ‘AbbSs II. Sec Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV, 616. 

Sham\ Jan. 1927, p. 14. Nadir was never a soldier in the army of, 
or in personal attendance on, Shah Tahmasp II. See foot-note 11 supra. 

Sham\ Jan. 1927, pp. 14-15, Actually the process was reverse. 

Sham\ Jan. 1927, p. 15. A rank calumny. ’Nadir Shah's role in the 
history of Iran was that of a saviour — not of a destroyer. 
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for, when Nadir came to Delhi he told a man to call 
up Hazin. The man replied : “Hazin would not 
come either due to fear of you or on account of his 
own magnanimity.'* 

When Hazin came to know of what had passed, 
he migrated to Lucknow.** Not feeling immnue 
from Nadir Shah in Lucknow, Hazin proceeded to 
Banaras where he was visited by Maharaja Balwant 
Singh. 

The narrative proceeds to relate the offer of 
some rupees and sovereigns by Hazin to the 
Maharaja and the Maharaja’s grant of some land 
including Aurangabad ** and some other lands to 
Hazin. 

At the end we have an entertaining account of 
the Nawab-wazir ^uja‘-ud-Daulah’s visit to Hazin. 
It terminates with an account of the poet Sauda’s 
visit to Hazin in Banaras** a few days after the 
battle of Baksar. 


Sham\ Jan. 1927. p. 15. Hazin was hiding in Walih’s house. See. 
p. 91 infra. Nadir, therefore, could not have possibly called for Hazin. 

Sham*. Jan. 1927, p. 15. This fact is not mentioned anywhere else. 

Aurangabad is a place near Banaras. 

** Sauda’s meeting with Hazin is based on hearsay and not on any 
reliable documentary evidence. The story as constructed from Munshi 
Muhammad Anwar Husain Tasllm’s epilogue to KulUydUi-Saudd, Ncwul 
Kishore edition 1289/1872, pp. 489-490 ; Afaq’s T adhkira-i-Haztn, pp. 27- 
28 ; Sham*. Jan. 1927, pp. 17-18 ; and Shaikh Chand’s Saudd, pp. 45-46, 
is as follows : — 

On coming to India, Hazin asked the people for the name of some 
master-poet of the time. They mentioned to him Sauda. When 
Sauda came to know of this, he himself went to see Hazin in the latter’s 
house. (See Afaq, Taslim, and Chand. Sham*, Jan. 1927, erroneously 
places the meeting in Banaras. Obviously, Sauda could not ignore Hazin 
in Delhi where they lived together for 14 years.) 
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The first two accounts reproduced above repre- 
sent no more than the unbridled excursions of 
fanciful minds foreign to- true scholarship and 
equally ignorant of history and facts. 

When Hazin was informed of the visit of Sauda, he said : “ What 
business has Sauda (literally madness) got here. Let him go to the mar- 
ket and be flung at with clods by the boys (lit. eat clods of the boys). 
[The beauty of the words lies in the association of the hurling of 
clods by boys on madmen. It should be remembered that Sauda also 
means madness.] Sauda, then, informed Hazin, that it was Mirza. Rafr- 
ud-Din, poetically surnamed Sauda. On hearing this Hazin called him 
m and requested him to recite some verses of his. Sauda replied : “I 
compose in Urdu and have come to listen to you." Hazin read out his 
Matla* (1st verse) ; 

Sauda praised the verse and assumed silence Thereupon Hazin said 
to Sauda : ‘T have recited my verse, now please let me hear yours." 
Since Sauda hid versified the very idea erstwhile, he recited : 

As Hazin was not well-versed with Urdu, he asked Sauda to tell 
him the meaning of Sauda explained it to him in Irani as 

Hazin then asked him to recite it over again. He was very much 
moved when he heard it for the second time. He slapped his knee (in 
excitement) and thus addressed Sauda : "Mirza Rafi‘ ! you have wrought 

a miracle ; you did not spare even the (i.e., the compass; liter- 

ally means the Qibla-indicating bird). Thereafter Hazin roso up, em- 
braced Sauda, and made him sit close to himself. Hazin then asked 
Sauda for further verses and Sauda recited : 

Being at a loss to understand the meaning of Hazin asked the 

meaning of the word from Sauda who explained it to him. Hazin enjoy- 
ed it immensely and remarked : 

(among the prattlers of India you compose well.) 
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The fabricators of these legends have miserably 
confused the little that they knew about Hazin^ 
Nsdir Shah and the histories of Iran and India. They 
had neither the capacity nor the determination and 
desire to differentiate between facts and fiction. 

In his life of SaudS, Shaikh Chgnd deals with two riwdyats or hearsay 
accounts which need special mention : 

The first one refers to the* conferment of the title of Poet-laureate by 
Hazin on Sauda (p. 45) and is based on Taslim's epilogue. The learned 
author has advanced two arguments in refutation of it (pp. 45 and 46). 
The second one refers to Sauda's relinquishment of Irani in favour of 
Urdu due to Hazin’s remark : ” 

(Saudd, p, 99). 

As a combined result of the two riwdyats, we are envisaged with a 
tricky problem : Did Hazin confer the title of poet-laureate on Sauda 
or did he simply dismiss him with the remark : 

vV- ^ " ” 

The answer seems to be that, Hazin was much impressed with the 
Urdu poetry of Sauda and he praised him highly, Hazin, however, form- 
ed a poor opinion about the Irani of Sauda and hence his remarked referr 
cd to above. Whether Sauda gave up composing in Irani at the advice 
of Arzu. or some other Irani poet or Hazin (see Saudd, pp, 40 and 99, 
this much is sure, that Sauda did not know Irani well. 

The advice of Arzn cannot be meaningless. Besides, Sauda acknowl- 
edges his own weakness in Irani in a qiVa quoted by Shaikh Chanti 
(pp. 40-41). Incidentally, in the qiVa, Sauda also acknowledges the perfec 
tion of Hazin ; — 

* « « 

JL / ^ <5 

oWj kS o' 

AjJb yS 

<^\SS Jt xib 
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To the expounders of these and similar theories, 
today, the only authority for their authenticity is an 
uncultured illiteracy and unscientific antiquity. 

However, in face of the scanty and inaccurate 
information published about Hazln so far and the 
vast stores of unexplored material, justice demanded 
an authentic and detailed treatment of the life and 
works of this great author which has been attempted 
in this work. 

The present work, which has now assumed a 
separate individuality of its own, was originally in- 
tended to serve as an introduction to my edition of 
ShaiWi Muhammad ‘Ali Hazin’s ‘T realise on the 
Nature of Pearls, with an introduction, English trans- 
lation, and foot-notes** which I prepared in 1934 A.D. 
but which has not been published so far. 

The earlier idea was abandoned on account of 
the enormous proportions which this work assum- 
ed : rendering it disproportionate for the object of 


J.jU» c5 X 

Sauda also acknowledged his ignorance of Irani and his i inability to 
correct the selections compiled by Ashraf *Ali K^an and referred the 
latter to some other Irani scholars of the day. Sec pp. 165- 

166 : and Saudd, pp. 57-58. 

The reasons for all this are to be found in the T adfikira-i-r jdz^i- 
Sa^un by Sarkljasli who says ; **Sauda did not come from a Delhi 
family. His ancestors were Kabulis who might have been speaking a 
mixed Pa^to and Iran! dialect. Sauda used to compose poor Irani 
verses in his youth whence it is not surprising that Hazin should dub 
him as a ^ The tragedy of all this is that Sauda happened to be 

a pupil of Hatim whose own language was not a standard one." 

Thus we see that the great poet of Urdu was a poor poet of Irani. 
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introduction to a small treatise. It was then thought 
proper to publish it in a separate volume and many 
additions have been made to it since 1934 A.D. 

It is astonishing to note that the internal evi- 
dence epntained in the numerous writings of Hazin 
— other than his Tadhkirat-ul- Ahwal — has not been 
utilised so far ; though some more of his works have 
also been published ere now. I have, therefore, 
spared myself no pains in eliciting all possible 
evidence. 

The task of writing on Hazin proved fruitful, 
in accordance with my expectations, because : — 

(1) A large amount of contemporary material 
on Hazin exists in India, and (2) many unknown 
works of Hazin are extant in the libraries of India. 

In spite of all that has been mentioned above, I 
have presented my work in the form of condensed 
notes under cross-headings ; although nothing would 
have been easier than to enlarge it to thrice its 
present volume. 

It became imperative to give exact information 
about the names of books mentioned in the T adhkirat- 
ul- Ahwal because of certain unfortunate .mistakes 
committed by Mr. F. C. Belfour, who has rendered 
many of the names unintelligible by translating 
them and through improper transliteration in his 
text and translation of Hazin’s Tadhbirat-iil- Ahwal. 
For example, Belfour tvanslcites'' Kit ab-ul-Usul-iil- 
Kafi" (Text, p. 68) as *'the book called Osol Kafi ” 
(Tr., p. 75) ; “ Sharh-i-Lnmm*a ad Dimashqiya *’ 
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(Text, p. 52) as “ Shark Lumaa of the Damascan** 
(Tr., p. 57) ; and transliterates “ Mughani-ul-Labtb ’’ 
(Text, p. 20) as “ Maani-Ellibib ” (Tr., p. 19). , 

The translation of names — however scholarly and 
conscientiously done — leaves room for ambiguity 
and uncertainty. Therefore, I have chosen the 
direct method of giving the name as they are. 

Also, with due regard to the antiquity of the 
times he worked in, and the difficulties that faced 
him in the form of scarcity of material and books of 
reference, Mr. Belfour’s foot-notes— whenever 
given— are ultra brief and often incorrect. 

Unfortunately, in his “ Halat-i-Hazln ma^-i- 
' Intihhdh-i-Kalam" Shirwani Sahib has also erred in 

giving the names of famous standard classical works. 

\ 

For example, he gives instead of 

I 

^ (p. 16) ; instead of 

( p, 16) ; instead of 

(p. 18 ) ; and ^ instead 

of ^ (p. 18). 

I have, therefore, thought it expedient, aod tried 
my best, to give exact information about the books 
mentioned in the Tadhkirat^ul-Ahwal whenever I 
could do so. 

Also, Mr. Belfour’s negligence and carelessness 
in the matter, and the confusion wrought by some 
later writers, has compelled me to explain important 
geographical names 

I have partially depended on the translation of 
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Mr. F. C. Belfour, comparing it carefully with the 
Bombay, Lucknow, and Banaras text editions and 
noting down the points of difference. 

“ The biographical literature of Persia is lament- 
ably scanty,” says Master in the Introduction to his 
Translation of Hazin’s T adhkirat-ul- Ahwal (p. i), 
“and there is no work which can give us the com- 
plete biographical sketches of all Persian authors. 
Consequently, it is extensely difficult to attempt 
to write a complete life of any Persian writer. For- 
tunately for us, our author has given us his autobio- 
graphy which furnishes us with ample material to 
enable us to write a short sketch of his life, adapted 
to the scope of this little work. ” The autobio- 
graphy of Hazin, popularly known as the T adhkirat- 
ul- Ahwal, may serve quite a useful purpose for one 
merely extracting material for a short introduction 
to the translation of a few chapters ; but the more 
earnest student has to take greater pains and consult 
more books as the autobiography takes us down to 
1154 A.H only and leaves uncovered the period 
from 1154 a.h. to 1180 a.h. viz., from the date 
of its composition to the date of Hazin’s death. 

As a whole, this work is a systematic summary 
of Hazin’s T adhkirat-ul- Ahwal, supplemented by 
numerous contemporary and later biographical 
works, and books of reference. 


Bannu, 15-8-44. 


S. K. K. 
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LIFE 


The biographee is universally known as ‘All Hazin. 
This name consists of two components : (1) ‘All — 

which is his popular name ; and (2) Hazin — which 
is his nom de plume. 

The designation ‘All Hazin does not include his 

real name, viz., Muhammad — a name by which Hazin 

signs himself in all his compositions. It is, therefore, 

an obvious mistake on the part of Shah Nawaz Khan ^ 

to call him ‘All. Rida Qull Khan Hidayat® and Abd- 

ul-Latlf® incorrectly give his name as Muhammad 

‘All. Muhammad Rida * calls him Mirza Muhammad 
• • • 

‘All by mistake. ‘All is his alias. 

Now, it is not a common practice to mix a part 
of the name of a poet with his tabhallus. But such 
instances are on record. For example, Siraj-ud-Din 
‘All Khan, with the nom de guerre Arzu® is called 
Khan Arzu everywhere. This is an example from 
India and relating to the illustrious contemporary and 
chief opponent of Hazin. For an instance from Iran, 
we may refer to the name ‘Umar Khayyam. Here, 

* Mir'dui-Aftab Numd, Habib Ganj MS., Pers. 32/33, f. 168. 

* Majma" -uUFusahm, p. 94. 

* Tuhfat-ul-Alam, p. 518. 

* Naghma-i-*Andal%bt Br. Mus. MS., Or. 1811, f. 65fc. 

® d. in 1169/1756. Oriental Biographical Dictionary., p, 386. For Arzli 
and his literary combats with Hazin, see infra. 
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Haztn : His Life, 


‘Umar is the philosopher’s name and Khawam is his 
takhallus. 

His full name is Muhammad, ‘ called ‘Ali, son of 
Abi Talib,® son of® ‘Abd Ullah,* 
son of ‘All,® son of ‘Ata Ullah, 
son of Isma'il, son of Ishaq, son of Nur-ud-Din ® 
Muhammad, son of Shihab-ud-Din ’ ‘All, son of 


Hazin’s full name. 


* Tadhkirat-uUAhwal, BanSras ed., p. 2, omits Muhammad. 

*See: His Father — infra. In the Risdla dar Fihrist-i-Asatidha-o- 
Tasnifat-uKhud, R. A. S. B. Ms.. 1778 (f. 266) he is called Abl Tallab 
^1). In the Hadaiq-ush-Shu'ard. Curzon Collection Ms. 702 
(f. 426). the name is given as Shail^ Muhammad L3hij3ni mutakhallxis 
Zahid. In Master’s Introduction to the Tr. of Hazin’s Tadhkirat-uUAhwdl 
(p. 1) he is called Abu Talib. 

^ TadKkiraUuUAhwdU Banaras cd., p. 2. and Tdrikh-i-Bandras by 
Mazhar Hasan, p. 378. omit bin after Abi Talib. 

* See : His Grandfather — infra. 

* See : His Great Grandfather — infra. The Punjab University MS., Pe. 
II. 20. f. 30a omits ’Ali. 

•The author of Shudhur-uU *lavdn, Shams-ul-‘Ulama Dr. Hidayat 
Husain’s MS. (f. 228) and F. C. Belfour in his Tr. of Hazin’s Tadhkirat-uU 
Ahwdl (p. 1) have committed an error by adding bin after NUr-ud-Din. 
The word bin, in this position, does not occur in the Tadhkirat-uUAhndL 
Punjab University Ms., Pe. II, 20 (f. 30a) ; Risdla dar Fihrist-i~Asdtidha-o- 
Tasnifat-i-Khud, R.A.S.B. MS. 1778 (f. 2666) ; Tadhkirat-uU Ahwdl ‘Abd- 
us-Salam (Lytton Library) MS. 600/21; Lucknow ed., p. 3; Bombay ed., 
p. 3 ; Banaras cd.. p. 2 ; Saflna-i-*Ishrat, Bankipur MS. 699 (f. 186a) ; Afaq’s 
Tadhkira-i~Hazxn (p. 4) ; and Master’s Tr. of Hazin’s Ta dh kirat~ul- Ahwdl 
(p. 2). Also see footnote 7 infra. 

^Here again. F. C. Belfour (Tr. of Hazin’s T adhhir at ~uU Ahwdl p. 1), 
has erroneously added bin after Shihab-ud-Din. This addition is not 
warranted by the Punjab University Ms.. Pe. II, 20 (f. 30a) ; Shudhur-uU 
"Iqydn, Shams-ul-‘Ulama Dr. Hidayat Husain’s MS. (f. 228) ; Risdla dar 
Fihrist-i-Asdtidha-o-Tasnxfdt-i-Khud, R. A. S. B. MS. 1778 (f. 2666) ; 
T adhbiraUuU Ahwdl *Abd-us-Salam (Lytton Library) MS. 600/21; 
Lucknow, ed., p. 3 ; Banaras ed., p. 2 ; Master’s Tr. of Hazin’s TadhkiraUuU 
Ahwdl (p. 2) ; Safxna-i-Ishrat, Bankipur MS. 699 (f. 186a) ; and Afaq’s 
Tadhbira-i-Hazin. p. 4. And because the correct form (i.e., Shihab»ud~Dln 
‘Ali) occurs in the very next sentence of the Tadhbirat-uU Ahwdl Belfour’s 
Tr,, p. 3; Lucknow ed., p. 4 ; Bombay ed., p. 1 ; and Banaras ed., p. 2. 

There is a divergence among the biographers of Hazin as regards the 
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‘All/ son of* Ya‘qub, son of ‘Abd-ul- Wahid, son 
of Shams-ud-Din Muhammad, son of Ahmad, son of 
Muhammad,® son of Jamal-ud-Din ‘All, ^ son of 
Shaikh Taj-ud-Din Ibrahim, known as Zahid-i- 
Gilani,® son of Roshan Amir, son of Babil, son of 
Shaikh Pindar (or Bundar) al-Kurdi as-Sanjani.® 
Shaikh Muhammad ‘Ali received his nom de 

guerre “Hazin” — a pen-name so 
Nom de guerre. doleful life — from Shaikh 


intermediaries that link him to his great ancestor Shaikh T5j-ud-Dm 
Ibrahim, known as Zahid-i-Gilani. These links are 15 according to Siyar- 
uUMuta'a^iirtn, Bombay ed., Vol. II, p. 615; Miftdh-ut-Tawdribh, p. 348; 
and Khuldsat-uUA fkdr. Bankipur Ms. 712, f. 219a, and 18 according to 
Khizdna-i-'Amira, p. 193; Browne's Literary History of Persia, Vol. IV, 
p. 227 ; Yad-i-Bai<jld, Bankipur MS. 691, f. 65 and Saflna-i-Khushnu. 
Bankipur Ms. 690, f. 182a — to mention only a few names. 

The errors of Belfour are due to his basing his edition of the Tadhbirat^ 
uUAhwdl on 2 MSS. only : of which one happens to be the unreliable MS. 
of Mr. Keene. E.G. Browne has erred by following Khizdna-i’-* Amira. 

’M.C. Master’s Tr. of Hazin’s Tadhkirat- uUAhwdl. p. 2. omits 'All. 
In the Risdla dar Fihrist-i-Asdtidha-o-Tasnifdt-i-Khud. R.A.S.B. MS. 1778, 
f. 2666, he is called Jamal-ud-DIn ‘All. 

' Tadhkirat-uUAhwdl, Banaras cd., p. 2; Tdrikh-i-Bandr as by Mazhar 
Hasan, p. 378 ; and Afaq’s Tadhkira-UHaztn, p. 4, omit bin after ‘All. 

^Risdla dar Fihrist-UAsdtidha-o-Tasnifdt-UKhud, R.A.S.B. lv!S. 1778, 
f. 2666, omits “ son of Muhammad.” 

* Afaq’s Tadhkira-i- Hazin. p. 4 and Master’s Tr. of Hazin’s Tailjxkirat- 
uUAhwdl, p. 2, omit ‘All and call him * Jamal-ud-Din ’ only. 

Jamal-ud-Din ‘Ali was elder than his consanguine brother Shams- 
ud-Din. He had attained to old age and grown grey hair in the lifetime 
of his father. Shaikh Zahid. At the time of his death. Shaikh Zahid, how- 
ever, appointed Safi-ud-Din (the founder of the Safawi dynasty) and not 
Jamal-ud-Din ‘Ali as his successor. At the death of his father, Jamal-ud- 
Din Ali became attendant of the shrine of Shai^ Zahid. Sec Silsilat- 
un-Nasab-USafawiya, Berlin ed., pp. 85 and 100-101. 

^ TadhkiraUuUAkwdl. Lucknow ed., p. 4; Belfour’s ed., p. 1 ; and 
Banaras ed., p. 2. In the N aid’ ij-uUAfhdr, Habib Ganj MS. 51/19 (p. 170) 
he is incorrectly called Shaikh Zahid-i-Gilani Suhrawardi. 

• Habtb-us-Siyar, Bombay ed., Vol. Ill, pt. IV, p. 325. 
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Khalil Ullah of Taliqan^ [ignorantly called Talcan 
(Taliqan) of Khalil by Master,® and, IQialil Ullah 
Tai’fanI by Afaq].® Khalil Ullah occasionally com- 
posed verses and sometimes commanded Hazin to 
recite anything that Hazin had composed/ This 
relates to the time when Hazin was under the 
instruction of the Shaikh. Khalil Ullah was an 
ascetic who wore for forty years the same rag ; and 
died a few years after the death of Shaukat Bukhari 
who died in 1107 A. H.® Hazin stuck to his title all 
his life long. 

According to HazIn’s own statement® he was 
born on Monday, the 27th of Rabi‘- 
Date of Birth. ul-Akhir, 1103 A.H. (January 17,’ 

j\ ^ j\ I ^ 

• K^jjuc j\ ^ 

Voo.ror ^ r 

* Master’s Introduction to his Tr. of Hazin’ s TadhJkirat-uUAhwdl, p. i. 

* Afaq’s T adhkira-uHazin. p. 7. 

^See: TadhkiraUuUAhwdl, Lucknow ed., p. 12. 

®Scc: Tadhkirat-uUMu'dsirln, Lucknow ed., p. 984: — 

vJUijb ^ ^ . . . . : 

v-i^b j\ wXJO .... JliLxil jlvXi 

For the life of Khalil Ullah see: Tadhlkirat-uUMu'dsirin, Lucknow 
ed., pp. 953-954. 

* T adhbirat-ul^A hwdl. Lucknow ed., p. 10. 

’7th January according to Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 159 ; 
Introduction to Master’s Tr. of Hazin’s TadhhiraUuUA hwdl, p. i; and 
Sham* Jan. 1927, p. 14. Browne’s Literary History of Persia, Vol. IV, p. 277 
has 19th January. 
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1692 A.D.) at Isfahan/ 

Hazin’s father, Abi Talib, the second* son of 
^ai^ ‘Abd UllSh was born in 
*^****^'^’ the year 1058 A.H.* At the age 

of twenty [in the year 1078 A. H.], Abi Talib 
was seized with a desire to visit the learned men 
of 'Iraq, and with that intent repaired to Isfahan. 
Abi Talib did so in the lifetime of his father 
who fearing lest Abi Talib may fix his abode in 
that city, sent him no more money than was 
sufficient for his necessary expenditure, so that 
Abi Talib had not the means which he wanted for 
the purchase of books, and copied many of them him- 
self. His library consisted of 5,000 * books. He had 
corrected all and written commentaries on most of 
them. He had copied seventy of them himself — in- 
cluding such voluminous works as Tafstr-i-Baidawt, 


* “ Isfahan an important town in Persia, formerly the capital 

under the Safawids, now the chief town of the province of Irak ‘Adjami.” 

For details sec Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. II, pp. 528-529; and 
Jughrdfiya-i-MufassaUi-lrdn, Vol. II, pp. 409-429. 

* By inference. See Tadhkirat-ul-AkwdU Lucknow cd., p. 5: — 

: iXio 

• . . . ^ ^ ^ 1 • 

•Because he died in 1127 A.H. aged sixty-nine. See Tadhkirat-ul- 
Ahwdl, Lucknow, ed., pp. 6-7. 

* Master in the Introduction to his Tr. of Hazm’s T adhkxraUuUA hwdl 
p. i, incorrectly says 4,000, 

*“ It only remains to speak of the commentaries on the Qur’an, . . . . 
that of Zamakhshari (d. 1143 A.D.), which is entitled the Kaihshdf and that 
of Baydawi (d. 1286 A,D.) arc the best known and most highly esteemed 
in the Muhammadan East.” A Literary History of the Arabs, pp. 144-45. 
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Qamus-ul-Lughat, Sharh-i-LunCa,' the whole of 
Tahdhib-i-Hadith} and others of the like. At his 
father’s death Abi Talib gave up the thought of 
returning to Lahijan ; ® bought a house at Isfahan ; 
and added to its size. Abi Talib died in 1127/1715 at 
the age of 69 years.* He was buried in the famous 
cemetery called Mazar-i-Baba Rukn-ud-Din, close to 
the tomb of Maulana Hasan Danishmand® of Gllan.® 
Hazin has written an elegy on the death of his 
father. Six verses of the elegy are quoted in the 
Tadhkirat-ul-Ahwal, Lucknow ed., p. 10 and repeated 
on p. 920 of the Kulliyat-i-Hazin, Lucknow edition. 

The following compositions of Abi Talib are 
mentioned in Hazin’s Risala dar Fihrist-i-Asatidha- 
o-Tamifat-i-Khud. R.A.S.B. Ms. 1778, f. 274a : — 
(1) Risala ft Tahqiq-il-Harakat — Hazin wrote a 


' AULum'a ad Dima^qiya : by Muhammad ibn-i-Makki al-‘Amili 
ash-ShahId, d. 782/1382. The book contains the conception of law 
according to the Imamites. The author has himself written a commentary 
on it entitled ar Rau^a aUBahiya, See : Brocbelmann, II. 108. In the 
Mashhad Cat., “ Fiqah Chapt. V, p. 61, the commentary is attributed to 
Shaikh Zain-ud-Din. Also see : Ka^f-ul-Hujub wal Astdr "an Asmd’al 
Kutub wal Asfdr, A. S. B. ed., p. 350. 

* Tahdhih : composed by Tusl. It is one of the four standard works of 
the Shras on Hadij^. The other three being : Istibsdr, Kdfi, and Faqih. 
Mashhad Cat., “ Akhbar ”, Chap. IV, p. 21. 

Lahidjan: A town in Gilan to the east of the Sufid-Rud and 
north of the mountain Dulfak.” 

For details see Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. Ill, p. 8; and Jughrdfiya-i^ 
Mufassal-i-lrdn, Vol. II, pp. 270-271; and Nuzhat-ul-Qulub, p. 163. 

* Tadhkirat-uUAhwdl, Lucknow ed., pp. 6-7. 

® Belfour’sTr. of Hazin’s Tadhkirat-ul- AhwdL p. 15, omits Danishmand. 

* TadhJkirat-uUAhwdl, Lucknow ed., pp. 9-10. 

” Gtldn a province of Persia south of the Caspian Sea and North 

of the Elburz Chain.” 

For details see Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. II., p. 170; Jughrdfiya-U 
Mufas^al-i-Jrdn, Vol. II, pp. 263-280 ; and Nuzhat-uUQulub, p. 162. 
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commentary on the treatise. (2) Risala ft 'Amal-il- 
Musahi' Wal Mutasi' ft Dairat-i-Alif, ba, jim min 
at~Ta'altm — This was explained by Hazin. (3) 
Risala ft Qaul-i-Arastu ... is a treatise discussing 
Aristotle’s statement : “ Why is rain-water lighter ? ” 
It has been translated by Hazin. (4) Risala ft Bayan-i- 
“ Qul-ir-Ruh min Amr-i-Rabbi" — translated by Hazin. 
(5) Risala ft Tahqiq-i-Ma Hu-al-Haqq ft Masalat-il- 
Tlm — translated by Hazin. (6) Risala 'Arafatul 
Lah. . . — translated by Hazin. 

Hazin’s mother was the daughter of Haji ‘Inayat 
Ullah, a native inhabitant of Isfahan. 
Mother. During Abi Talib’s stay at Isfahan, 

as already mentioned before, Haji ‘Inayat Ullah took 
a fancy for him and on Abi Talib’s return from the 
pilgrimage gave him his daughter in marriage. Hazin’s 
mother died in about 1129 A.H.^ She was survived 
by her mother who died in 1134 A.H.** 

Hazin had three brothers only : and was the eldest 

of them all. Of the other three one 
Brothers. infancy and the two in 

their youth® in 1134 A.H. towards the end of the 
vJJl ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ 

T a^kirat-uU AhwdU Lucknow ed., p. 49. 

iirt* 4^xrM> y ^ 

Tadhkirat-uUAhwdl Lucknow cd. 

* T adhkiraUuUA hwdL Lucknow cd., pp. 7-8. 
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siege of Isfahan. Hazin does not mention the names 

of his brothers in the Tadhkirat-ul-Ahwal. 

- • 

Shaikh ‘Ata Ullah was the eldest son of Shaikh 
‘Abd Ullah and an uncle of Hazin. 
He was famous for his knowledge of 
Fiqah and Hadith. He was pious and religious. He 
died in old age without leaving any issue. 

Shaikh Ibrahim was the youngest son of Shaikh 
‘Abd Ullah and another uncle of Hazin. He was a 
famous calligraphist of his time and was well-versed 
in epistolary composition and belles-lettres. He was 
a poet and also composed enigmas.^ 

Shaikh Ibrahim is the author of the Scholia entitled 
Rafi'-ul-Khilaf on the Kitab-i-Mukhlif of ‘Allama 
Hilli ; and another Scholia entitled Kashf-ul-Ghawasht 
on Ka shsha f up to the chapter “Akhfaf and another 
treatise in explanation of the Kitab-i-Uqlidas.^ 

Shaikh Ibrahim died at Lahijan * in 1119/1707 
and was buried in the same place.® Shai^ Ibrahim 
left behind him a son named Shaikh Mufid and two 
daughters. After some time the son also died in the 
prime of his youth.® 

* Ibid, p. 5. * Confer foot-note 5 on p. 5 supra. 

* Tadhbirat-uUMu'dsirin. Lucknow cd., p. 951. 

* T adhbirat-uUA hwdl. Lucknow ed., p. 6 ; and BanSras ed., p. 4. 

“In the T adhbirat-ul-A hwdl, Lucknow cd., p. 6, Hazin says about him: 

wXJ\^ j\ 

This yields the year (1127 — 10=) 1117 A.H. It is, of course, incorrect 
and rough calculation. 

The TadhbiraUuUMu'dsirin. Lucknow cd., p. 952 gives the exact date 
of Shaikh Ibrahim’s death, viz,, 1119 A.H. and says that, he was buried 
at Lahijan. 

* Tadhbirat-uUAhwdL Lucknow ed., p. 6. Also see, Oriental Biographical 
Dictionary, p. 371. 
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Maternal Uncle. 


Grandfather. 


Badi‘-ul-‘Asr,^ popularly known as Haji Rabi‘® 

and poetically surnamed Anjab, had 

told Mushafi (the author of ‘ Iqd-i- 

Thuraiya) that, Hazin was his (Anjab’s) sister’s son.® 

Why Hazin should not mention such a reputable 

relative in his Tadhkirat-ul-Ahwal or T adhkirat-ul- 

■ "" • — 

Mu'asirln is surprising! There are not, however, 
any chronological impossibilities to justify the doubts 
of Mushafi ; nor has he any reasons for the same. 
Shaikh ‘Abd Ullah, Hazin’s grandfather, was the 
only son of ‘Ali ihn ‘Ata Ullah. 
Shaikh ‘Abd Ullah acquired his 
education from his father. He was a pious man and 
had renounced the world. He was satisfied with a 
little of what accrued to him from his profession and 
landed property and distributed the rest among his 
friends and the needy.* 

Shaikh ‘Ali, the son of ‘Ata Ullah, Hazin’s 
great-grandfather, was a teacher of 
Khan Ahmad Khan, the King of 
Gilan. Due to Shaikh ‘All’s literary attainments, 
Ahmad Khan was very reverent towards him.® 
^aikh ‘Ali is the author of Sharh-i-Hadtth-i-MVrai ; 
Irani commentary on the Qanun;^ written at the 


Great-grandfather. 


• For his life sec : 'Iqd-i-Thuraivd. Aurangabad ed., pp. 5-6. 

• Called Haji Rab? Maghribi Dehlawi in Ruz-i~Ru^an, p. 78. Accord- 
ing to this authority “ Anjab came to Delhi in his youth and settled there. 
In poetry he was a disciple of Murtada Quli Beg Isfahan!.” Sec idem, 

• See : *Iqd-uThuraiyd, Aurangabad cd., p. 6. 

• Tadbkirat-uUAhwdl, Lucknow ed., p. 5. 

^ Safina-i^*I^rat, Bankipur MS. 699, f. 1866. 

• Qdnun : composed by Shaikh Abu ‘Ali bin ‘Abd Ullah Sinai, born 
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request of KhSn Ahmad Khan ; Risala-i-IMat-i- 
Wajib: Risala-i-Hall-i-Shubhat-i-J adhr-i-A samm ; an 
extensive commentary on the Fusus of Farabi ; * and a 
diwan of about 2,000 verses. His takhallus is Wabdat.** 
Shaikh Zahid, named Taj-ud-Din Ibrahim, was 

His 16th Ancestor : » disciple of Saivid Jamal-ud-Din® 

zahid-i-Giiani. q£ Giign,* the disciple of Abu’l 

Qasim Junaid Baghdadi® whose chain of Shaikhs 
reaches the first Imam, ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib.® Shaikh 
Zshid was the spiritual director of Shaikh Safi-ud- 
Din the ancestor of the Safawi Kings.’ Shaikh Zahid 
married one of his daughters, named Fatima, to Safi- 
ud-Din.® Fatima bore three sons to Safi-ud-Din.® 


in 373 A.H.; died in 427 A.H. Mashhad Cat. “ Tib ’’ Chap. XVI, p. 29. 

^ The Fusus of Farabi is known as the Risdlat al Fusus fi'l Hikmat ; 
edited Dieterici and Hyderabad. Brocbelmann I» 212. 

“ Muhy ’1-Din Muhammad bin ‘All Ibnu’l ‘Arab! (or Ibn ‘Arab!) was 
born at Mursiy. . , . We know little concerning the events of his life, 
which seems to have been passed chiefly in travel and conversation with 
Sufis and in the composition of his voluminous writings. . . . Two of 
these works are especially celebrated . . . . the FatuMt al-Makkiyya. . . . . 
and the Fususu l-Hikam. or ‘ Bezels of Philosophy ’ . . . . The Fusus. a 
short work in twenty-seven chapters, each of which is named after one 
of the Prophets, is no less highly esteemed, and has been the subject of 
numerous commentaries in Arabic, Persian, and Turkish.’* See Nicholson’s 
A Literary History of the Arabs, pp. 399-401. 

* T adhkiraUuUA hwdL Lucknow ed., p. 4. 

* Habtb-us-Siyar. Bombay ed., Vol. Ill, Pt. 4, p. 325. 

* Ibid, p. 6. The Nusaih-i-Jahdn Ard, Br. Mus. MS. Or. 141, f. 1976, 
gives Tabriz instead of Gil3n. 

® The Nusa kh - i~J ahdn Ard, Br. Mus. MS. Or. 141, f. 1976 gives 
Shaikh JamSl-ud-Din Ahrami instead of Junaid Baghdadi. Junaid died 
in A.H. 298/A.D. 911. See Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 203. 

* Nusa^-i-Jahdn Ard, Br. Mus. MS. Or. 141 f. 1976; Habtb-us- 
Siyar, Bombay ed. Vol. Ill, pt. 4, p. 325. 

' Browne’s Literary History of Persia, Vol. IV, p. 115. 

* Habib-us-Siyar, p. 6. 

^ SilsilaUun-Nasab-u^afamya, Berlin ed., p. 36. 
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Shai^ Zahid was born in 615 A.H.^ He died in 
Rajab^ 700 A.H.VMarch 1301 A.D., aged eighty-five. 
He was buried by Safi-ud-Dm at Siyaw Rud* in 
Gilan. For his external appearance see Silsilat-un- 
N asab-i-Safawiya, Berlin ed., p. 20. His Abhbar 
have been the subject of a treatise by Hazin.® 

We shall see, later on, that Hazin was patron- 
ized in Iran by Sultan Husain 
Safawi ® and his son Shah Tahmasp 
II.^ This is entirely due to Hazln’s own personality. 
For, the royal favours of the Safawi emperors from 
the earliest times down to 1059 A.H.® were exclusively 

* Ibid, p. 28. 

’ Ibid, p. 93. 

* Ibid, p. 93 ; and Habib-us-Siyar, p. 6. According to the Oriental 
Biograghical Dictionary, p. 424, he died in 735 A.H. This is incorrect. 
For, 735 A. H. is the date of death of Safl-ud-Dm. See Oriental Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, p. 372 and Silsilat-un-N asah-i-Safawiya, Berlin ed., p. 36. 

* Nusahli-i-cJahdn ArJ, Br. Mus. Ms. Or. 141. f. 1976; Khulasat-ut- 
Tawdrlkh, Tehran MS., f. 66. The Habib-us-Siyar, p. 6. reads Siy3ward. 

® See ; Risdla dar Fihrist-i-Asdtidha-o-Tasnifdt-i-Khud, R. A. S. B. MS. 
1778, f. 2716. 

® Husain bin SulaimSn, the Safawid, Shah of Iran, 1694-1722. 
Murdered by A^raf in 1729 A.D. See Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. II, 
pp. 341-42. 

’ “TahmSsp II, third son of Shah Husain, proclaimed heir-presumptive 
during the siege of Isfahan by the Afghans (1135/1722) ; . . . . made a treaty 

with Peter the Great held out at Farhabad in Ma^^andaran 

.... and was joined there by the future Nadir Shah, who brought him 
5,000 men, . . . Tahmasp .... undertook successfully the siege of 
Eriwan and was defeated by the Turks at Koredjan, near Hamadan in 
1144/1731 ; in the following year he concluded peace by ceding Trans- 
caucasia .... Nadir protested against the conclusion of the treaty, marched 
on Isfahan, seized Tahmasp and sent him to be imprisoned .... putting 
on the throne a son of the Shah, aged eight months, under the name of 
Shah ‘Abbas III. . . See Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. IV, p. 616. 

* Viz. the date of composition of Silsilat-un-Nasab-i-Safawiya by 
Shaikh Husain Zahidi, the descendant of Shams-ud-Din who was a son of 
Shaikh Zahid. 
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showered^ on the relations of Hazin descended 
from Shaikh Zahid (in a line of descent distinctly 
different from that of Hazin’s) through his son 
Shams-ud-Din by his (^aikh Zshid’s) second wife 
who was the daughter of Akhi Sulaiman of Gil- 
khwaran.* This Shams-ud-Din was the brother of 
Fatima, the first wife of Safi-ud-Din,® and the son- 
in-law of Safi-ud-Din by his second wife.* Thus, 
the matrimonial relationship between Shams-ud-Din 
and jSafl-ud-Din was two-fold.® Hence, the royal 
favours. 

Hazin’s family originally lived at Astara,® till 
one of his ancestors Shai^ Shihab- 
ud-Dln ‘All quitted Astara and 


Home. 


* Sec SilsilaUun-Nasab-uSafawiyay Berlin cd.» pp. 103-115. 
pp. 84-85. 

» Ibid., pp. 84-85 and 101. 

Ubid.. p. 36. 

® It should be noticed that there arc two discrepancies in the Silsilat- 
un-Nasab^i~Safawiya, First. Safi-ud-Din is called the husband of the 
daughter of AWu Sulaiman (Sec Ibid. Berlin cd.. p. 36 where the reading is 
Zukrakhi Sulaiman). The daughter of Sulaiman was married to Shaikh 
Zahid. Secondly, the daughter of Safl-ud-Dm that was married to Shams- 
ud-DIn is called the daughter of Fatima. Such a marriage is illegal and 
unlawful in Islam. See Silsilat-un^Nasabd-Safawiya, p. 36. 

y O.jiX'O > <««* ^ ** 

latul Jl jl 

.rA« ,j> f ^ J-®*- 5 **0 

Reading Astara as ** Asta ra and translating it '' to Asta" is a mistake 
originally committed by F. C. Belfour (Tr. of Hazin’s, Ta&kiraUuUA^wdU 
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took up his abode at Lahijan, the loveliest city of 
Gilan ; and from that time forward Lahijan became 
the permanent dwelling of Hazin’s ancestors.^ 
Hazin is, therefore, called al-Lahiji or al-LahijanI ® in 
addition to az-Zahidi and aj-Jllanl. He is also called 
Isfahanl. In one instance that I came across, he was 
called BanarasL He is incorrectly called Qazwini 
in the Nigaristan-i-Fars, p. 226. 

At the age of four [i.e., in the year 1107 AH.], 

Beginning of HazIn was appointed to instruction 

Education. jjjg father. Hazin began his 

education under Mulla Shah Muhammad of Shiraz ® 
who had come to Isfahan. The Mulla after the 
Bis’millah, made him repeat three times the follow- 
ing verse : “ Lord enlarge my breast, make what 
Thou hast commanded me easy unto me, and loose the 
knot of my tongue, that they may understand my 


p. 1), and repeated by Master (Tr. of Hazin’s TadhkiraUuUAhwdL p. 2) ; 
Nigdr, February 1930, p. 22; and S^irwSnl Sahib (Life of Hazin, p. S). 
It is erroneously called “ AshtS ra” in Saflna-i-l^rat, BankTpur MS. 699, 
f. 186a. 

Astara is mentioned again in the Tadhkirat-uUAhwdL Lucknow ed.. 
p. 77 ; Belfour’s ed., p. 157. It is curious to note, that, thi name is 
mentioned correctly in Belfour’s Tr. of Hazln’s TadhkiraUuUAhi'^dU p.l70, 
where a note on the same is also given. 

' Tadhkirat-ul-AhwdU'LucVno^ p. 4; and ShirwanFs Hdldt-UHazin 
ma'-i-Intikhdb‘uKaldm, p. 9. 

*Mr. ArvI incorrectly states in Nigdr, February 1930, p. 23 and 
October 1935, p. 13, that, Hazin was called Isfahanl because he had been 
brought up at Isfahan although he was born at Lahijan. Also confer 
Tassy’s Memoire sur les particularites de la Religion Musulmane dans Vlnde, 
p. 112, footnote 1. 

• “ Shirdz, a town in Persia, capital of the Province of Fars in a vast 
plain to the south of Ispahan.” 

For details see Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. Ill, pp. y76^377 ; and 
Jughrdfiya-uMufa^^al-ulrdn, Vol. II, pp. 218-222. 
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speech ! ” ^ Then the Mull3 read the Fatiha (i.e., the 
first Chapter of the Quran) and caressed him. 

In two yeai;^’ time, i.e., by the year 1109 A.H., 
Hazin was capable of plain reading and writing. He 
persued many Irani books both in prose and verse ; 
and being put to learn grammar and etymology and 
jurisprudence, he soon acquired them. He was then 
taught some logic.® 

The following is a short account of the teachers 
from whom Hazin directly gained 

Teachers. it i 

and learned ; notwithstanding a 
whole number of literati and dignitaries with whom he 
had mere disputation or association. Though Hazin 
also mentions his teachers in his Risala dar Fihrist-i~ 
Asatidha-o-T asnifdt-i-Khud. R.A.S.B. MS. 1778 ff. 
267a-268a, the following list is entirely constructed 

from the Tadhkirat-ul-Ahwal : 

“ • 

“ What I did not learn at lectures,” says Hazin,* 
“Tread and committed to memory in private, and 
asked my father the difficult passages.” 

At the age of eight, in the year 1111 A.H., his 
father appointed Hazin to improve his Qir’at. He 
studied this art for two years [upto 1113 A.H.] under 
MaulSnl Malik Husain Qari ; and followed a few 
treatises on the art.‘ 

At the age of ten i.e., from the year 1113 A.H., 
Hazin’s father himself Tinstructed him and Hazin 

> Qur'an, XX, 25-28. 

*Ta4bkirat-ul-Ahwcll, Lucknow ed., pp. 10-11. 

•/fcid..p.l3. 

^ Ibid., p. 11. 
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read the following books under him : Jaml’s Sharh- 
i-Kafiya} Nizam’s Sharh-i-Shafiva ” : the Tahdhih : 
Sharh-i-Isaghochf ; Sharh-i-Shamsiya * ; Sharh-i- 
Mu0li' dar Mantiq ® ; Sharh-i-Hidaya ; Hikmat-ul- 
‘Ain® with commentary; Compendium of Talbhts’ 
(Rhetoric); the whole of Mutawwal;^ Mughnhul- 

* Sharh-uKdfiva. called Fawd' id-i-Piyd’ iya, is an Arabic commentary 

of Mulla ‘Abd-ur-Rahm3n J3ml. d. 898 A.H. It is a famous printed book 
commonly in use among the students. Cat., “ Sarf wa N ah w ” 

Chap. XII, p. 14, Asafiya Cat,, Vol. Ill, p. 696. 

AUKdfiya, the subject of the commentary, is a small book on grammar ; 
composed by Ibn al-Hajib d. 646/1248. Brockelmann, I, 303. 

* Sharh~i‘Shdfiya : is an Arabic commentary by Niz3m-ud-DIn Hasan 
bin Muhammad NaishSpurl. . . . This commentary has been repeatedly 
printed and is in use among the students. Mashhad Cat., “ Sarf wa Nahw” 
Chap. XII, pp. 17-18. 

AUShdfiya, on which the commentary is written, is a work composed 
by Ibn-aUHsjib d. 646/1248. Brocbelmann, I, 305. 

* Kitdb al Isdghocht ; by Abhari, d. 663/1264. Brockelmann, I, 464 ; 
Mashhad Cat. “ Mantiq ” Chap. II, p. 2. 

* Sharh-aUShamsiva ; is a book on logic by Qutb-ud-DIn Muhammad 
bin Muhammad ar-RSzI, d. 766 A.H. in Dima^q. The Shark was 
composed at the instance of I^w3ja Ghiy5th»ud“Dln. See : Ka^f-uUHujub 
wal Astdr ‘an Asmd'al Kutub wal Asfdr, A. S. B. ed., p. 341. 

^ Sharh-al-Mutdli* fil Mantiq: by Qutb-ud-DIn Muhammad bin 
Muhammad ar-R3zi, d. 766 A.H. It was composed at the instance of Khw3ia 
Ghiy3th-ud-DIn. See : Kashf-ul-Hujub wal Astdr 'an Asma'uJ Kutub wal 
Asfdr, A. S. B. ed., p. 353. 

^ Hikmat-ul-' Ain : is a book on metaphysics and physics by 
al-K3tibi al-QazwinI, d. 673/1276. Brockelmann I, 466; MaMiad Cat., 
“ Mantiq ” Chapt. II, p. 49. 

^ Talkhts-ul- Miftdh : is a book on Tlm-ul-Bay3n. It is an extract 
from the 3rd part of Miftdh-uU'Ulum of SakkSki. It is composed by 
Jal3l-ud-Dm Muhammad bin ‘Abd-ur-Rahm3n Qazwini, known as Kdtib-- 
i-Dima.^q. There are many commentaries on the book, but the best 
known are (1) Mukhtasar-ul-Ma'dni ; and (2) Mu^awwal. The former is a 
commentary shorter than the latter. Pe^dwar Cat., pp. 206-207 ; Brockel- 
mann, I, 295 ; Ma^had Cat., ** Ma‘3nl ’’ Chap. XIII, p. 2. 

* Sharh-i-Mutawwal : by Mas‘ud (called Sa‘d, in Ma^had Cat., 
“ Ma‘3ni ” Chap, XIII, p. 13) bin ‘Umar at-Taft3z3ni. It is a commentary 
on the Talkhis-uUMiftdh of Qazwini. Sarkis* Mu'ajam, p. 637 ; Mashhad 
Cat., “ Ma‘3ni ’* Chap. XIII, p. 13. 
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Labib^; the Ja'fariya^; Mukhtasar-i-N dfVa ^ : 
Irshad * ; SharaV-al-A hham (in Fiqah) ; Kitdh man la 
Yahduruh al-Faqih^', MM'allim-ul-U suV and some 
other treatises. 

He read the greater portion of the book called 
T ahdhtb-ul-A hkamf of Shaikh Tusi in the lyceum of 
Aqa Hadi, the son of Maulana Muhammad Salih 
Mazandaranl. 

Hazin read from his father Tafsir-i-Safi^ of 


^ MughnUuULabib : is an Arabic work composed by AbQ ‘Abd 
Ullsh Muhammad bin ‘Abd-ud-Din Yusuf bin Hisham AnsSrl, d. 762. It 
is one of the greatest books of Nahw and is in use among the students. 
Ma^had Cat., “ Sarf wa Nahw Chap. XII, p. 37. 

* Ja*fariya : is an Arabic work composed by *Ali bin ‘Abd-ul-‘Al 
Kirkl. It is a well-known book. There arc many commentaries on the 
work. It has also been printed. Method Cat., ** Fiqah Chap. V, p. 32. 

^ AUMukhtasar an^Ndfi* : is a book on jurisprudence according to 
the Imamites, composed by Najm-ud-Din Abl Qasim Ja‘far, d. 676 A.H. 
It is an abridgement of the book called Shard’ i*-uU I slam. Sarkis* Mu'ajam, 
p. 790 ; Mashhad Cat., “ Fiqah ’* Chap. V, p. 115 ; Ka^f-ul-Hujub wal 
Astdr *an Asmd’al Kutub wal Asfdr, A. S. B. ed.. p. 498. 

There are many well-known books under the name, e.g., those by 
ShihSb-ud-DIn and TaftSzanl. 

* Irshdd-uUldhhdn ild Ahkdm-aUlmdn ; is a work on jurisprudence by 
Shaikh JamSl-ud-Din, d. 726 A, H. Kashf-ul-Hujub wal Astdr "an Asmd’al 
Kutub wal Asfdr, A. S. B., cd. pp. 38-39. 

* Kitdb man Id yahduruh-ul^Faqih ; is a book on law composed by 
al-QumI, d. 381/991. For MSS. of the same sec Bdnkipur Cat., Vol. I, p, 183 ; 
Vol. II, p. 221. The book has been printed. Also see Brockelmann, I, 
187; MaMad Cat., ** AkhbSr ”, Chap. IV, p. 82; Ka^f-ul-Hujub wal Astdr 
"an Asmd'al Kutub wal Asfdr, p. 563. 

* Mu"allim ft Usui al Fiqah ; by ImSm Fakhr-ud-Din ar-RSzi. Kashf- 
u^-Zuntin, Vol. II, p. 459. 

'Tahdluib aUAhhdm: by Tnsi. MSS. of the work arc preserved in 
Bankipur Library (Nos. 266 and 480) ; Brockelmann I, 405. 

*Tafsir-i-Sdft; the full name of the book is as-Sdfi fi Tafstr-aU 
Qur'an. It is in Arabic. The commentator is Mulla Muhammad bin 
Muhammad Muhsin al-Faid Kashani known as "llm^uUHudd. Ma^had 
Cat., ” Tafsir” Chap. Ill, pp. 20 and 46. 
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MaulanS Muhammad Muhsin * KaghSnI. 

On their way to Lshijan, Hazin read from his 
father Ilahivat-i-Sharh-i-T ajrtd and Zubdat-ul-U^l,^ 
whenever they alighted at a stage. 

On their (Hazin and his father’s) arrival at 
LshijSn, Hazin visited his uncle and all the men of 
learning, rank, and ability there. His father employ- 
ed himself in conference and disputation and Hazin 
attended his classes as one of his pupils. 

By his father’s direction, Hazin studied the 

treatise called Kh ulasat-ul-Hisab ^ under his uncle. 
■ "* • • 

Hazin visited Lahijan in 1113 A.H., at the age of ten 
and remained there for a year, viz., 1113-1114 A.H.* 
On their return from Lahijan to Isfahan in 
1114 A.H., Hazin’s father gave him instruction in the 
treatise entitled TasJmh-ul-Aftak,^ and an epitome 
or two in astronomy. 

For a space of about three years, Hazin was 


’ Tadhkirat-uUAhwdU Bclfour’s ed., has : “ Hasan 

* Zubdat-uUU 0, : composed by Bah^-ud-DIn aU*AmilL d. 1030-31. 
It has been printed. See Sarkis' Mu*ajam, p. 1263; Ma§hhad Cat., “ UsGl" 
Chap. VI, p. 13 ; KasJif-uUHujub wal Astdr *an Asmd*al Kutub wal Asfdr, 
A. S. B. ed., p. 303. 

* Khuldsat-uUHisdb. by Shaikh Baha-ud-DIn ‘Amili. The book 
contains one Muqaddamah and 12 Chapters. It has been printed repeatedly. 
Pe^dwar Cat., No. 1693 ; Qdmus. p. 1263; Ma^had Cat., “ Riya^’\ Chap. 
VII, p. 18 ; Ka^f-uUHujuh wal Astdr "an Asmd*al Kutub wal Asfdr, A. S. B. 
ed., p. 208. 

^See Tadbkirat»ul-Mu*d^rin, Lucknow ed., p. 951 and Tadifeirat-u/- 
Ahwdl, Lucknow ed., p. 24. 

® Tashrlh-uUAfldk: composed by *Amili. It deals with the elements 
of astronomy. Lithographed, Delhi 1294 A.H. and 1312 A.H. 
Brockelmann II, 414; Kasiif-uUHujuh wal Astdr *an Asmd'al Kutub wal 
Asfdr, A. S. B. ed., p. 123. 
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instructed by the aforesaid ^aiWi Khalil Ullah of 
Tsliqan from whom he derived his tahhallus “ Hazin 
In the days when Hazin was under his instruction, 

Khalil Ullah had retired to Isfahan and he died 

■ • 

there.^ 

At the death of Shaikh ^alil UllSh, Hazin’s 
father consigned him to the instruction of Shaikh 
Baha-ud-Din of Gllan, who had been a pupil of Mir 
Qawam. With him Hazin studied for some time 
and read a portion of the book Ihya'-ul~Ulum\* 
several treatises on the astrolobe ; and the Sharh-i- 
ChaghmlnV 

In Isfahan, Hazin studied the Tafsir-i-Baidam : 

the Jami‘~ul-JwamV oi TabrasI;* and the Umur-i~ 

• * 

'Ammd'-i-Sharh-i-Tajrid.^ in the lecture-room of 


* T adhkiraUuUA hwdl. Lucknow ed., p. 12 read with Tadhkirat^uU 
Mu*3sirin, Lucknow ed., p. 953. 

* “ Some of the most important Arabic works of reference on 

Sufiism are the Ihyaul "UlumaUDln, or * Revivification of the religious 

sciences’ by GhazSli (d. 1111 A.D.).” A Literary History of the Arabs, 
p. 338. 

* Sharh-uChauhtnini : Mahmud bin Muhammad ChaghmInI 
Khwarazmi wrote Mula khkh as ft Ildhiydt in 808 A.H. It deals with the 
kinds of bodies — terrestrial and celestial. It is known as Chaghmini ; and 
very few people know the real name. 

Qadizada Rnmi wrote a commentary on it in 813 A.H In its 
published form, the book and commentary are known as Shahrhi- 
Chaghmtnt, See Peshdwar Cat., No. 715, etc. 

* JdmV-ul-Jawdmi* ft Tafsir al Qur'dn; composed by Jabarsi, 
d. 548/1153. He composed the book in 542/1147. MS. preserved in India 
• Office 64. Brockehnann I, 405; Ka^f-uUHujub wal Astdr 'an Asmd'al 
Kutub walAsfdr. A.S.B. ed., p. 152. In Mashhad Cat., " Tafsir ” Chap. HI. 
p. 23, the book is called Jawdmi* al Jdmi' and described as an abridgement 
of the Tafsir called Majma'al Baydn. 

* Sharh-uTairid-uUKaldm : is a commentary on the Tajrid-ul Kaldm 
of Na?ir-ud-Din ‘Ali at-TOsi, composed by Ibn-ul-Mutahhar al-Hilli. 
d. 726 A.H. See QdmUs, p. 240. 
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Mirz3 Kam3l-ud-Din Hasan ^ of Fas3.® 

Hazin read the Istibsdr^ of Shaikh Tnsi 

and SJyzrh-i-Lumm'a ad-Dimashqiya * with Hsjl 

Muhammad Tshir of Isfah3n who was one of the 

• • • 

greatest lawyers of his time.® 

Soon afterwards at the desire of Shaikh ‘In3yat 
UIl3h of Gll3n who was a friend of Hazin’s father 
and was at that time occupied in teaching at Isfah3n, 
liazin read with him the Mantiq-ut-T ajrtd, and the 
Najat * of Shaikh Abu ‘All bin Sln3. 

Next Hazin attended Amir Saiyid Hasan of 
T3liq3n, who lectured him on the Fusus-ul-Hikam of 
^ai]^-ul-‘Arabi, and a commentary on the Hiyakil- 
un-Nur? 

In those days Hazin felt a desire to learn medicine 
and he read some part of the Qanun from Hakim 
MasihS’i. 


^ Belfour’s Tr. of Hazin’s T adhkirai^^uUA hwdU p. 56 has “ Husain 

* “ Fasd, known in earlier times as Basa-Sir, a town in Pars, four 
days’ journey S. E. of Shiraz.” 

For details see Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. II, p. 80 : Jughtafiya-i- 
MufassaUi-lrdn, Vol. II, pp. 237-238; and Nuzhat^uUQulub, p. 125. 

• Istibsdr : The full name of the work is ” aUlstih^r fi ma 
Akhtatafa min aUA^bdr." It was composed by AbU Ja’far Muhammad 
ibn al-Hasan at-TOsi, d. 460. Sec Bdnkipur Cat., Vol. I, p. 185; Brockelmann 
I, 405; Ma^h^ Cat., ’’Tafsir ”, Chap. Ill, p. 23; and Kashf-ul-Hujubwal 
Astdr "an Asmd'al Kutub wal Asfdr, A. S. B. cd., p. 42. 

* See footnote 1, p. 6 supra. 

^ TadhJiiraUuUAhwdl, Lucknow ed., p. 26; Shudhur-uU*Iqvdn fi 
Tardjim-uUA^ydn; Shams-ul-’Ulamg HidSyat Husain’s MS., Vol. II, f. 214. 

• Kitdb al Najdt ; dealing with Logic, Physics, and Divinity. It is an 
extract from jFCitdfe-u^A-jSiifa. Printed in Rome in 1593; and Cairo 1331 
A.H. Brockelmann, I, 454. 

^ Hiydbil-un-Nur by Shihab-»ud-Dm SuhrSwardT MaqtOl. Printed 
in 1335 A.H. Sec Mu'nis^ul^Ushshdq, Delhi ed., p. 12. 
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Soon afterwards he attended Mirz5 Muhammad 
Tahir/ son and successor of Mirza Abu’l Hasan of 
Qa’in and for a length of time studied and investi- 
gated some treatises on astronomy,® the Sharh-i- 
Tadhkira^ (on astronomy), the Tahnr-i-Uqtidas* the 
Tahrir-i-Mijasf^ and Qawamn-i-Hisabtah.^ 

liazln now felt a desire to inform himself on the 
questions and truths of the different religions, and 
concerning the followers of the various sects. He 
became intimate with the doctors of the orders of 
Christians and their Padres and especially with one 
named IChalifa AwanUs, a man of profound learning. 
From Khalifa Awanils, Hazin learned the Gospel, 
and obtaining commentaries ’ upon it, he thoroughly 
investigated the articles of their faith, and principles 
of religion, and read a great number of their books. 

Among the Jewish inhabitants of Isfahan, Hazin 
gained the confidence of one named Shu'aib, and 


‘ Tahir d. about 1144 A.H., viz. 10 years before the date of composition 
of the TadhkiraUuUA kwdl. See Ibid, Luckdow ed., p. 28: — 

^ ^ 

^ Rasd’iUi-Hi'at according to Tadhkirat-uUAhwdl. Lucknow cd.» p. 28; 
and Bombay ed., p. 28. The Banllras ed., p. 24, on the other hand, has 
Risdla Hat at, 

* Sharh-UTadhkirah by Khafrl. See Kashf-uUHujub wal Astdr "an 
Asmd'al Kutub wal Asfdr, A. S. B. ed., p. 328. 

* “ For Tahrir-i-Uqltdas ** see Brockelmann I, 511. 

^ Tahrir-i-Majasti by Abu Ja*far Nasir-ud-DIn TUsI, d. 672/1273, 
Brockelmann I, 511. 

* Shu4hur^uU*Iqvdn ft Tardjim-uUA'ydn, Shams-uL*Ulama Hidayat 
Husain's MS. has : Qawdmn-uUHisdb, 

’ So, according to T adhkiraUuUA hwdl, Lucknow ed., pp. 28-29. The 
"Iqd-i^Thuraivd, RampBr MS. 52, f. 58, on the other hand, incorrectly credits 
Hazin with translating the Pantatcuch and the Bible. 
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took him to his house. From Shu‘aib he learned the 
Bible and had the interpretation of it written for 
him, and informed himself of the truth of all that 
they maintain.^ 

Hazin acted in the same way with regard to the 
varieties of the Islamic belief. He read the books of 
every sect, and considered what each had to say, 
discreetly and anxiously remarking on their 
arguments. 

Next Hazin went to Shiraz where he attended 

• ' 

the lectures of Shah Muhammad ShlrazI, on Kitdb- 
ul-Usul-ul-Kdfi,^ and during most of the hours of 
both night and day Hazin was studying by his side. 

Hazin read the T ahVat-i-Shifa} Ildhiyat-i- 
Sharh-i-Isharat* Hawashi-i-Qadtma ® wa Jadida, 
etc. under Akhund Masiha'i of Fasa, the Shaikh-ul~ 
Islam of Fars.® 

Hazin read Hadith, the Kitah-i-WafV of the late 


* Tadhhirat-uUAhwdL Lucknow ed., p. 29. 

^ Kitdb-i-U suUuUKdfx \ is one of the three parts of the Sook Kdfi 
written by Muhammad Ya‘qab al-Kalini ar-RazI, called Ra'is-ul-i4ahaddi- 

by the Shi‘as. The book Kdfi is considered by them as a standard 
one, and consists of the three parts : Vsul, FurtT, and Rau^a, Ma^had Cat., 
“ AkhbSr Chap. IV, p. 64 ; Pe^dwar Cat., No. 623A ; and Bdnkxpur Cat., 
V, 1, 179. 

* A part of the book called Shifd composed by AbU SinS. 

* Sh arh-aUlshdrdt by Muhammad bin Muhammad bin al-Hasan 
at-Tnsi, d. 672 A.H. Kashf-ul-Hujub wal Astdr 'an Asmd'al Kutub wal 
Asfdr, A. S. B. cd., p. 322. 

^ AUHd^ivaUuUQadima: is ad-Dawwanl's supercommentary on 
Quel's commentary on Nasir-ud-DIn at-Tdsrs theological treatise 
entitled Tajrxd-ul-Kaldm. See Cat, of Buhar Library, by HidSyat Husain, 
p. 103. 

® For his life see TadhkiraUuUMu'd^rxn. Lucknow cd., pp. 942-949. 

'Al-Wdfi: composed by MaulanS Muhammad Muhsin Paid 
Kashani. The book consists of 15 volumes, Cat., “AWjbSr ** Chap. 
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Mulla Muhsin, and other sciences under Maul3na 
Lutf Ullah Shirazi. 

He read the book called Talwihat^ of Shaikh 
Ishr5q, and a portion of the Qanun under MaulSna 
Muhammad Baqir, known by the title of “ Snfi 

Hazin met with a Dastur of the Magi in BeidS* 
and learnt from him all that the Dastnr knew 
concerning the principles, doctrines, and history of 
his sect. 

On his going to Ardakan® Hazin gained the 
solution of some difficult questions from Maulana 
‘Abd-ul-Karim Ardakani. 

And last of all, Hazin also attended the lectures 
of Maulana Muhammad Sadiq of Ardistan* and read 
under him many famous and unfamous books on 
Theoretical and Practical Philosophy. The Maulana 

IV, p. 103. In the Kashf-uUHujuh wal Astdr "an Asmd'al Kutub wal Asfdr, 
A. S. B. ed., pp. 598-599, the author is called Muhammad bin MurtadS 
called Muhsin al-Ka^L 

^Talmhdt fil Hikmat: See Mu nis-ul-Ush^dq, Delhi ed., p. 13, II. 
No. (1) ; and Brockelmann, I, 437. 2. 

J ^ vJ ^ ^ J ^ 

*rn-rro sj> ^ 

. irr-irr ^ ^ 

^""Ardakdn, (modern pronunciation also Ardekun) , town in Persia 
situated 32J N. Lat. and 53, 50 E. Long. (Greenw.).” 

For details see Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. I, pp. 426-427; and 
Ju^rdfiya-i-Mufa^al-i-lrdn, Vol. II, p. 227. 

**"Ardistdn, a Persian town which in the Arabic Middle Ages 
belonged to the province of al-Djibal (Media).” 

For details see Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. I, p. 427 ; and J ughrdfiya- 
UMufassaUUlrdn, Vol. II, p. 425; and Nuzhat-uUQuttib, p. 68. 
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died in 1134 A.H.^ 

Hazin could write the various forms of hands very 
beautifully.® He was an expert 

Penmanship. i /• -ii • r e 

m the following forms of penman- 
ship — Thulth. Nuskh, Raqa‘, and Shikastah.® He 
also used to write in the Shafi‘al hand/ According 
to Naghma-i-Andalib ^ : “Abu’l Qasim (the father of 
the author of N aghma-i-A ndallb who had become 
a disciple of Hazin in a dream) suddenly got in the 
morning a dtwan of the Shaikh bearing his (Hazin’s) 
signature and written in the Shaffai script.” 

Hazin is especially known for his Shikastah. 
Many of his extant writings arc in this hand. 

According to ‘All Ibrahim Khan,® Hazin wrote the 
various forms of penmanship so beautifully, that his 
writings served as a model for the calligraphists of 
the age. 

The author of T adhkira-i-Husaim (P. 106) tells us 

Knowledge of Zhend that Ilazur knev^ the ^^Ireird aird 
and Pa^end. Pazhend perfectly well. This 

solitary statement has not been corroborated by any 
other authority. There exist, however, a few 
compositions of Hazin, dealing with the religion and 
beliefs of the Magians. Hazin probably learnt 
the ^end and Pazhend from the Magians with 

* Tadtkirat-uUAhwdU Lucknow ed., p. 47. 

* Rivdd-ush-Shu'ard. ‘Abd-us-Sal5m MS. 630/51, f. 1046; and Naghma* 
i-Andalib, Br. Mus. MS. Or. 1811, f. 65b. 

* Tadhkira-i-Hxisainu p. 106. 

* Ni^tar-i-^l^q, Bankipur MS. 716, f. 545. 

' Br. Mus. MS. Or. 1811, f. 666. 

* Khuldsat-uUKaldm. BSnkipur MS. 704, f. 211(2. 
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Love-affair. 


whom he came into close contact for some time. 
See p. 22 supra. 

Hazin refers to the excursion of his heart only 
once. To sum up his statement : ^ 
He was attracted, in his youth, by 
the beauty and allurement of an accomplished lady. 
As a result of Cupid’s arrow he developed a severe 
rheumatism. Amongst other physicians, he was 
treated by Mirza Sharif. Ultimately Hazin recovered 
the heart that he had lost ; whereas in the course of 
the treatment the physician lost the life that he had 
loved. 

As a result of the pangs of love, Hazin was under 
severe physical and mental afflication for a space of 
two months. But at the and of that period he 
•ecovered and returned to his occupation of teaching 
and learning. 

The life of blazin is fully covered by the twelfth 
century A.H. The first portion of 
his life consisting of 43 years 
(1103-1146 A.H.) was chiefly spent in Iran and is 
completely covered by the first half of the twelfth 
century. The second portion consisting of 34 years 
(1146-1180 A.H.) was spent in India and is roughly 
covered by the latter half of the said century. 

A literary or political history of the time of Hazin 
in Iran and India is, thus, a similar history of the first 
and second halves of the twelfth century A.H., 
respectively. 


* Taikkirat-uUAhwdl, Lucknow ed., pp. 30-31. 
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I do not, however, propose to go into the details 
of either ; as sufficient material on both the subjects 
is easily forthcoming to the more zealous reader. 

For the political history of Iran during the 
first half of the twelfth century A.H., I would 
particularly refer the reader to the Atashkadah of 
Adhar besides the Tadhkirat-ul-Ahwal of Hazin. 

As regards India, only two names are of use and 
interest to us : viz., Muhammad Shah and Shah ‘Alam. 
A most comprehensive account of the reigns of 
these kings is to be found in the Siyar-ul-Muta’- 
akhirin of Ghulim Husain. For Shah ‘Alam the 
student is referred to The History of the Reign 
of Shah-Aulum by W. Francklin, 1798 A.D. 

I would only give here a geneological table of the 
emperors of India from the time of ‘Alamgir I to 
Bahadur Shah II, In the following table the Roman 
numericals refer to the order of succession : 


J. ~ I ^ IV 

^LiJi ^L^J\ *Lio 

'■ -1 '■ 1 

f 1 

III C/* II 

As regards the condition of literature in the time 
of liazln, nothing better can be done than to give 
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the following opinions : — “ Four hundred years ago 
the Persian language (or at any rate the written 

language ) was to all intents and purposes the 

same as it is today ” ^ “ From the literary 

point of view this century [1111-1215 A.D.] is 
perhaps the most barren in the whole history of 

Persia, ” * “ The eighteenth century of our 

era (A.D. 1722-95) was the poorest in literary 

achievements.”® Writing about the century 1100- 
1200 A.H. Azad * says : “ For Irani writing 

(literature) this century was equally unfortunate 
both in Iran and Transoxania. Genuineness of 
purpose had been exiled of phraseology. The very 
defect was considered to be perfection itself.” 
According to Dinshah J. Irani:® ‘‘For these four 
hundred years (1500-1900 A.D.) the poerty of 
Persia had become stereotyped .... the desire to 
keep within the boundary set down by classical poets 
made their followers imitate and copy them only, for 
four hundred years. 

Reviewing the literary atmosphere of India at the 
time of arrival of Hazin in this land in 1146 A.H., 
Nawwab Amin-ud-Daulah ‘ Aziz-ul-Mulk ‘Ali Ibrahim 
Khan Bahadur Nasir Jang Khalil, who was a literary 
man himself and a keen observer of the literary 
activities (especially in the latter half of the twelfth 


*E, G. Browne’s, Literary History of Persia, Vol.IV, p. 159. 

p. 227. 

Uhid., p. 168. 

* Sakhunddn-i-Fdrs. p. 91. 

Poets of the Pehlavi Regime, Bombay cd., p. 107. 
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century), observes in his Khulasat-ul~Kalam ^ (com- 
posed in 1198/1783) : “ At the time of his (Hazin’s) 
arrival in India there was not left any trace of 
knowledge or sign of learning ; because of the King's 
(t.e,, Muhammad Shah's) perpetration of sport and 
play and the nobles' indulgence in pampering of the 
body and self-indulgence. Men of all professions, 
having transgressed their limits and relinquished 
their former rules, were committing inauspicious 
deportments and originating abominable and 
unpraiseworthy fashions." 

It was in tempestuous and turbulent times likes 
these that Hazin wrote and composed, both in 
Arabic and Irani ; and on all conceivable subjects of 
the day. The disturbance caused in Iran by the 
Afghans, Turks and Russians and the indifference 
of the Safawi kings toward panegyrics on the one 
hand, and the invasion of India by Nadir Shah * and 
the jealousies of the Indian poets on the other, were 
serious handicaps in the career of Hazin in Iran 
and India respectively. It was in unfavourable times 
like these, that, Hazin composed his four diwans and 
the Tadhkirat-ul-Ahwal — compositions that can easily 
bring laurels to the writer of any age. And though 
most of his compositions are at the best mere trans- 
lations, commentaries and imitations, he has also 
some very genuine compositions of which any author 
can rightly be proud. 


• Bankipur MS. 704, ff. 2106-211a. 

* Died in 1160/1747. See Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 288. 
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Hazin commenced his poetical career at a very 
early age. Between the age of six ^ 
and eight* (1109-1111 A.H.) he 
could compose verses. liazin’s father, who intended 
to educate his boy in all the branches of Muslim 
literature and turn him into a genuine scholar, 
forbade him from burning the candle of his talents at 
the pedestal of the Muses. Hazin’s teacher then was 
also opposed to his versification.® But the future 
poet showed a marked inclination for poetry, and 
in spite of his father’s prudent precepts and his 
teacher’s strict injunction, directed his attention 
towards versification, and composed verses which he 
secretly wrote down ; concealing them both from his 
father and teacher. 

Later on when Hazin was under the instruction 
of Shaikh Khalil Ullah 'Taliqani the Shaikh’s 
encouragement added fuel to the fire. 


* Because he could not write before this* since he commenced his 
studies at the age of four and learnt to write at the age of six. See 
TadhbiraUuUA kwdL Lucknow ed., p. 10. 

The significance of Hazin’s ability to write lies in the fact that he used 
to write down what he composed. 

* The next date mentioned at which Hazin’s father directed him to 
practise Qir’at. See : Tadhhirat-uUA kwdL Lucknow ed., p. 11. 

* T adhkiraUul-A hvdh Lucknow ed., p. 11 : — 

^ 

Hazin tells us in one of his verses that he was forbidden by the 
Preceptor of Intellect not to versify ; lest it may bring him infamy : 

jUj ly yy 

Kulliydt-uHazin, Lucknow ed., p. 245. 
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Hazin’s father, however, gave him his permission 
to poetise and made him a present of his own pen- 
case when one day he witnessed Hazin’s skill on the 
occasion of Hazin’s composing an ode consisting of 
subtle extempore verses in the presence of a number 
of learned men,^ which earned him the praises of all 
those who were present at the discussion. 

* According to Makhzan-uUGhard* ib, RSLmpur* MS. 57. f. 263: 

“ MaulSnS Hasan was one of the company, and Hazin composed those 
verses at his instance.” The first part of the statement referring to 
MaulSnS Hasan’s presence may be true. But the second part is definitely 
wrong. For. Hazin himself tells us that he composed the ode at his 
father’s behest. See T adhkiraUuU A hwdL Lucknow ed., p. 15 ; Bombay cd.. 
p. 15; and Banaras ed., pp. 12-13. 

Only 3 verses of the said ode are preserved in the Tadhkirat-uU 
AhwdU Lucknow ed.. pp. 15-16. The Ghazal is given in the Kulliydt-i- 
Haztn, Ram Nagar MS. 84/163, 

The verses of Hazin were occasioned by an objection to the use of 
the word “Qaraat” in the following Matla’ of Mulla Muhtasham Kashi 

J — i — iji\ 

See : Tadhkirat-uUAhwdL Lucknow ed.. pp. 15-16. 

Wahshat in the Makhzan, June 1909, pp. 12-13 says that the word 
” Qamat ” objected to by Abu TSlib. the father of Hazin. does not occur 
in a copy of the diwdn of Mulla Muhtasham Kashi which Wahshat had 
seen and according to which the Matla* runs : 

^ jJJa 0^ — ^5 0 JO J 1 

The same view is held by Arwl in Nigdr, March 1930. p. 34. 

It is curious to note, that, a well-known matla* of a well-known poet 
should be incorrectly recited in the assembly of learned men and objected 
to by a well-known scholar ; and that no one should try to have recourse 
to the original diwdn for ascertainment. This was before 1127 A.H. (t.e., 
the date of death of Abl Talib). It is still more curious, that, the mistake 
should remain undiscovered until 1154 A.H. (t.e., the date of composition of 
TadhkiraUulAhwdl) and should be repeated by a vigilant scholar like Hazin. 

The mistake was first noticed by the author of Mailtzan-uUGhflrd'ib, 
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Hazin had no teacher in poetry. In his Tadhkirat- 

ul-Ahwal, T adhkirat-ul-M u'asinn 

Teacher in Poetry. Risala dur FikHst-i-A sot idh a-o- 

T asnifat-i-Khud. he does not mention any such 
teacher. Mushafi * also tells us that l^azin had no 
teacher in poetry. We cannot, therefore, believe the 


statement of Husain Qull Khan’* and T. W. Beale® 
that yazin learnt to compose correct verses from 
Maulana Muhammad Masih of Fasa. Moreover, 
Hazin himself * tells us, that he read logic, astronomy, 
arithmetic, physics, divinity, etc., from Maulana 


Muhammad Masih of Fasa. No mention is made of 
Hazin’s learning poetry from Maulana Muhammad 
Masih. 

Maulwi Muhammad ‘All® and Iftikhar ® simply 
say, that, Hazin was a pupil of Muhammad Masih 
Fasai. 

In Iran Hazin was recognized as a competent 

Opinions about judge of the relative merits of poets 
other Poets. while he was only twenty-nine 


years of age. A typical example is as follows : — 
While at Isfahan, Hazin was asked by a letter 
from Abu Talib Shulistani’ to express his judgment 


* 'Iqd-i- Thf Uraivd : RSmpur, MS. 52, f. 566. 

* Nisjitar-i-I^q, BSnkIpur, MS. 716, f. 545. 

* Miftdk-uuTawdrtkh* p. 348. 

* Taibjkirat-uUMu'dsirtn, Lucknow ed., p. 943. 

* Haft Asmdn^ A. S. B. cd., p. 162. 

* T adhkira-uIftikhdr-ush^Shu'ard. Habib Ganj MS. 51/27 f. 54. 

’ ShUlistan. — “ Country of the Shul,” a district (buluk) in the province 
of FSrs. 

Fpr details see Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. IV, pp. 391-92, and 


tlughrafiya^i-Mufa^^Uhlrdn, Vol. II, pp. 89-90. 
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on the poetry of Jamal-ud-Din ‘Abd-ur Razzaq^ 
Isfahan! and his son Kamal-ud-Din Ismail,® and to 
decide whose composition of the two held a superior 
place ; as regarding these a dispute existed among a 
number of persons and that both sides had agreed to 
abide by Hazin’s decision. To this letter Hazin 
wrote a versified answer on the night of the 7th of 

Shawwal 1132 A.H.® Hazin decided in favour of 

# 

the son. 

Hazin did not attach any value to the poetry of 

the modern poets like Sa’ib, Salim and Kalim.* He 

held a low opinion about the poets of India and 

considered them as mere poetasters. For example, 

he writes about Abu’l Fadl® and Faidi® : 

• • 

“Among the crows of India one better than these 
two brothers has not been born.” 

Hazin did not like the poetry of Na§ir ‘Ali’ or 
the prose of Bedil.® So, because, they use subjects that 
are metaphorical and meanings that are far-fetched. 


^ ‘ d. 588 A.H./1192 A.D. See Oriental Biographical Dictionarv p. 196. 

* d. 635 A.H./1237 A.D. See Ibid,, p. 207. 

* T adhkirat-ul’A hwdL Lucknow ed., pp. 36-38. 

Hazln’s answer has been repeated in the KulliydUUHazxn. Lucknow 
ed.» pp. 918-19. 

* Safina-i-Khushnu, Bankipur MS. 690, f. 182a. 

“Murdered Friday the 4th Rabi‘ I, A.H. 1011/13th of August 
A.D. 1602. See Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 24. 

* d. 1004 A.H./1595 A.D. See Oriental Biographical Dictionary. 
pp. 125-26. 

' d. 1108 A.H./1697 A.D. See Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 294. 

* d. about 1116 A.H. Sec Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 344. 
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This sort of composition is liked by the Indians 
but not by the Iranians. So, Hazin used to remark 
about them : 


' / / 


(The poetry of Nasir ‘Ali and the prose of Bedil 
are incomprehensible. Were I to return to Iran, I 
cannot take with me a better gift than these for 
entertaining the assembly of my friends.*) 

During Hazin’s stay in India (1146-1180 A.H.), 
the chief poets of the country used to recite their 
best verses to Hazin and to solicit his corrections. 
But out of decency and gravity he used to praise 
them all. If importuned, he used to change the 
words in a manner which doubled the beauty of the 


composition.® 


During his stay at Delhi (1149-1161 A.H.), Hazin 
His Satires and their ^as written some pungent satires® 


Rejoinders. 


against India and its people ; * the 


* NigSristdn-uFUrs, p. 212. 

* Afaq’s Tadhjkira-i-Hazin, p. 27. 

•Master in his Translation of Hazin’s T adkkirat-uUA hwaU Introduc- 
tion p. iii, speaks of only one satire of Hazin. This is incorrect ; as we^ 
shall presently see. 

*For his satires on India and its people sec: KulliydUi- Hazin, 
Lucknow ed., pp. 168-69 ; 190-93 ; 219 ; 265 ; 313 ; 569 ; 754 ; 755 ; 774 ; and 
925. The worst satire seems to be the following Ruba'l on p. 754 : 

y \ vXasvji ^ ^ ^ vXxib 
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(Footnote Continued) 

Here are verses from an unpublished satire on the customs in India. 
The satire is to be found in Dtwdn^i-Hazln, Lytton Library MS. 1/32, 
ff. 926-96a : 



^ «X. 

✓ 

J 




jb iXio 



b 


o ' ^ 

/ 


sXJJi ^ tXm 


>>/ 

CJ^ ' xJ ' >? 


j > 

^ 5^ V 

3 ' 

'Sj j > 

^ i* V • •• 

Ji ^ 





^ Ikx 

✓ 

ia; 

ly 





In the following verses Hazin censures the nawwdbs. He gives a fine 
description of the paraphernalia of the nawwdb and of his arrogance and 
follies. We are told that such a nawwdb indulges in worthless poetry and 
pretends to know all the Sciences. Harm continues : 



^ IjU 1 


f. 946 


f. 95a 


s,^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

' <J ^ ^ 

/ f 
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King and his courtiers * and the people of 

J. — • U Ui 

j 


lit 




wU I 

^ ::L ^ I 

J.9 ^ ^ U J ^ 


6>\' 






,1 


/ 

s>\ 






JoJb j 

lU 






f. 956 

)\ .» 

But in any case Hazin feels thankful to God and proceeds to say 


O- ^ OwXx^^^ 






vj ■ ■ 



<j^iT 

0<W«A)l 

f. 96a 

JSJl^ 

^wX-«a.> 

/ 

:{? 

ySL 



3^ 

OviA)< j-cXi* 


r 




* Here are verses against the king and his courtiers found in Diwdn-i- 
Hazin, Lytton Library MS. 1/32, f. 91h '. 


^ ju» c>i.y 




JU 

✓ 



^xah.lwX3\ 



1 J 

i','. ■ 'A' 


* 


y 


^ ysim j\ 




The last verse contains the date of composition 1154 A.H. 
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Kashmir.* 

As regards Hazin’s satires on the Kashmiries the 
situation is a simple one. For some unknown reason 
Hazin wrote some satires against the people of 
Kashmir who revenged themselves on him by induc- 
ing Mulls Sati‘ and other Kashmiri poets to write 
satires against Hazin. The controversy with Ka^mlri 
poets can also be traced to a later time. While resid- 
ing at Banaras Hazin wrote a qit‘a against the people 
of Kashmir. Soon afterwards, this was answered by 
an extremely foul qit‘a from Pandit Gobind Ram 
Kashmiri, Lakhnawi, poetically surnamed Zirak. The 
language of Zirak’s qifa is so very unclean and 
unchaste that I would not reproduce it here out of 
reverence for the memory of Hazin. The more 
inquisitive reader will find the qit‘as of Hazin and 
Zirak in Ruz-i-RUshqn. pp. 273-274. 

As regards Hazin’s satires on India and its people : 
it is not quite easy to establish a cause for the same. 
According to Wahshat'* : Hazin wrote the satires 
because he had to bear many hardships in India ; and. 


hitherto unpublished Qit'a contained in the Hazin, 

Lytton Library MS. 1/32, f. 98a and repeated on ff. lOla-1016 is written 
against the people of Ka^mlr. It begins as follows : — 

.> j 7 ^ f. 

July, 1909, p. 10. 
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because, he had not been respected as it ought to 
have been done. 

The actual reasons seem to be, that, Hazin did not 
have a nice time in India on account of his bad health 
and constant variation of weather conditions in India 
to which he was subjected by his constant tours which 
in turn were necessitated by local conditions, 
including jealousies of some of his associates. 

Now, it has been mis-stated in most of the 
Tadhkirahs on the life of Hazin, that, his pungent 
satires on India and its people, and the King and his 
nobles and poets aroused against him bitter animosi- 
ties which resulted in the composition ftf , and rejoin- 
ders to, numerous works of criticism on the poetry 
of Hazin.* The T adhkirah-wnteis mention only two 
poets who wrote against Hazin. One is Khan Arzu® 
who composed the T anbih-ul-Ghafilln^ and the Ilujaq- 
ul-Haqq. In the T anUh-ul-GhaHUn Arzu has pointed 


' It is astonishing to note, that, no such action was taken against 
SaudS who wrote an entire qaslda against his contemporaries at Delhi. 
For the qaslda see: Life of Saudd, Deccan ed., p. 197. Nor was any 
importance attached to Sauds’s satire on the court of Sh3hjahan3bad 
(Delhi). For the satire see Ibid., p. 265. 

* Arzu seems to have developed a critical mentality. He criticized 
the verses of Hazin which were vindicated by Sahbsi. Az3d, etc. He 
found faults with KhaqSni who was championed by Hazin. And, lastly, 
he objected to certain expressions employed by Hakim who was defended, 
by Wsrasta in the treatise called Jawdb-u Shaft. For Jawdb-i-Shdfi see 
Catalogue of Persian MSS. in the Cambridge University, p. 234 and Rieu., 
p. 503. 

ArzO died in 1169/1756. See Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 386. 

* A rare copy of the work is preserved in the Punjab University 
Library MS. Api/VI. 73A. 
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out the mistakes ’ in four hundred ® verses in the 
Diwan IV of Hazin, which are either defective, or of 
disjointed composition, or opposed to the usage of 
the ancients and the moderns.® 

In the preface* to the Tanbth-ul-Ghafilin, Arzu 
ironically states, that, the verses which he has 
recorded are those which he could not understand on 
account of his defective intelligence ; ® and with a 
view that the same be corrected by Hazin.® 


* Arzti’s own mistakes have been pointed out in the Matla'-us- 

Sa'dain by SiySlkoti Mai WSrasta. An example of v— (i.e.y 

loose style), illustrated by a verse of Arzu, is to be found on idem, p. 84. 

* The number given in the Rivd^-ush-Shu'ard. f. 53^2, is 500. 

* See Tadhkira-i~Husainh p. 106. 

^Sce T anhih-uU GhdUltn, Punjab University MS. Api/VI. 73A., 
ff. lb. — 2a. See also ibid., f. 32b. 

® Although ironically said so, Arzu is not altogether untrue. 
Whereas many of his objections are the outcome of sheer malice, there 
are others which he really could not understand. This verse of Hazin 
(Kulliydt-i- Hazin. Lucknow ed., p. 148) may very appropriately be said to 
be addressed to Arzu : — 

^ ^3 j\ 

•• • ^ N * 

fbL ^ 

Jb^j j\ cHLjssx? ^3 

^ y3l^\ <Xxkxk ^ “ lx#ol 

y> ^Ur 0>lixv,*l y 

y y^y) iXoU.^ 
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Hazin has written a rejoinder to the Tanbth-ul- 
Ghafilin. It is entitled Raim-usk-Shavatln. (See list 
of compositions of Hazin infra). 

The T anhih-ul-Ghafiltn was composed in about 
1156 A.H. viz., approximately ten years after the 
advent of Hazin in India.^ 

In the year 1267 A.H, Maulwl Imam Ba khsh 
Sahbal Dehlawl wrote an exhaustive rejoinder to the 
T anbih-ul-Ghafilin. The rejoinder is entitled Qaul- 
i-Faisal. It deals with three hundred and thirteen 
out of the four hundred objections raised by Arzu. 
In the preface to the Qaul-i-Faisal, Sahbal says, that, 
at first he kept aloof while people took different 
sides. But at last, at the request of some friends, he 
composed the present work from an entirely impartial 
point of view. But a careful perusal of the Qaul-i- 
Faisal shows, that, Sahbal is a little prejudiced in 
favour of Hazin, 

yf, 2*'^ y ^ 

‘ iyi" ,X_xib ^ 

y. JJj 

Tanbih^uUGhdfilin, Punjab University MS. Api/VI. 73A. ff. 16., — 2a ; 
and on f . 326 ArzO says : 

sil^LiuuAib cri^\ A— ^ CU.MO I Jl vX>^t 

i>Jb> 


* See footnote 6, on p. 37. 
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Hazin has written a rejoinder to the Tanhth-ul- 
Ghafilin. It is entitled Raim-ush-Shavatin. (See list 
of compositions of Hazin infra). 

The Tanbih-ul-Ghafilin was composed in about 
1156 A.H. viz., approximately ten years after the 
advent of Hazin in India/ 

In the year 1267 A.H. Maulwi Imam Ba khsh 
Sahbai Dehlawi wrote an exhaustive rejoinder to the 
Tanbih-ul-Ghafilin. The rejoinder is entitled Qaul- 
i-Faisal. It deals with three hundred and thirteen 
out of the four hundred objections raised by Arzu. 
In the preface to the Qaul-i-Faisal, Sahbai says, that, 
at first he kept aloof while people took different 
sides. But at last, at the request of some friends, he 
composed the present work from an entirely impartial 
point of view. But a careful perusal of the Qaul-i- 
Faisal shows, that, Sahbai is a little prejudiced in 
favour of Hazin. 

3^ cfi- ^ 3 

^ 

* >yir 

' f. JJ3 

Tanhxh^uUGhdfilin, Punjab University MS. Api/VI. 73A. ff. Ih., — 2a ; 
and on f. 32fc Arzu says : 

cj-?, I ^ 1 1 

bXA.) (w ^^3 


* See footnote 6, on p. 37. 
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Sahbal falsifies most of the objections of Arzu and 
justifies Hazin by quoting in support of him, verses 
from numerous Irani poets of well-established repute. 
But Sahbal also maintains some of Arzu’s objections ; 
especially, when he is helpless to help Hazin. On 
one occasion Sahbai says : ‘ 

^ cXLilib 

*** • I «• •• 

vJl)Lclibo J 1 vXX^ Lt\ <>0 

, hXxXsi 

Sahbai also meets Arzu’s objections to the verses of 
Hazin in his Ghawamid-i-Sukhan. pp. 683 and 731. 
Other scholars have also decreed most of the objec- 
tions of Arzu to be unjustifiable : — 

(1) According to Wahshat '^ : “ Some of Arzu’s 

objections are appropriate, but mostly they are 
unjustifiable.” (2) Azad^ says: “ Most of the objec- 
tions are due either to prejudice or else to ignor- 
ance — the one being a fault worse than the other.” 

(3) Hakim * remarks ; “ Most of the objections 
to the verses of Hazin in the T anhUh-ul-Ghafilm are 
unjust ; but sometimes the objections are correct.” 

(4) Mirza Lutf ‘Ali® tells us: “The objections 
raised by Arzu create misgivings in the minds of the 
common-folk, no doubt ; but the more intelligent can 
immediately discern the hostility.” 


' QauUi-Faisal, Lucknow cd., p. 135. 

* Ma hh zan, July 1909, p. 10. 

* Nigdristdn^i-Fdrs, p. 223. 

* Mardum-i-Didah, Habib Ganj typed copy 51/26, p. 51. 
® GuL^an-i-Hind, pp. 23-24. 
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Arzu has also written another book called Ihqaq- 
ul-Haqq in which he has objected to the verses of 
Hazin other than those which he criticized in his 
Tanbih-ul-Ghafilln. It is a work smaller in volume 
than the T anbth-ul-Ghafilin. 

Maulwi Sahbal has written a rejoinder to the 
Ihqaq-ul-Haqq too. It is entitled Pla-ul-Haqq. In 
the ria'-ul-Haqq Sahbal replies to only eleven 
objections. It covers pp. 757-770 of the Kulliyat-i- 
Sahbai (Nizami Press, Cawnpore). 

As perhaps the Ihqaq-ul-Haqq represents the 
second offence ^ of Arzu against Hazin, Sahbal is very 
harsh on him and uses the following phrases for 
Arzn ‘ : — 

^ 3 ^"^^ ®^3 

after praising Hazin on pp. 758-760. 

Sahbal meets the objections of Arzu on pp. 761- 
769 and says, that, far from there being any need for 
producing any verse in Hazin’s support, Hazin should 
himself be regarded as an authority;* though in 
practice Sahbal does actually reproduce verses of 
famous Iranian poets in vindication of Hazin. 

It is also interesting to note in this connection, 
that, irrespective of recognizing Hazin as one of his 


^ rid' -uUHaqq, Nizami Press, p. 760. 

*The rid' -uUHaqq was written while Sahbsi was still contemplating^ 
the composition of QauUi-Faisal. See Kulliydt-i-Sahbdi, p. 763. 

* Ibid., p. 769. 
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authorities, Mirza Ghalib lays no value to the poetry 
of Arzu/ 

Warasta^ has met the first objection of Arzu in 
the T anhih-ul-Ghdfilin and has justified Hazin’s 
usage of the word 1^.1*. 

No biographer of Hazln has noted the composi- 
tion of the Ifu]aq-ul-Haqq. Those who mention the 
T anbih-ul-Ghafilin take it to be the only book of 
criticism written by Arzu against Hazin. 

Various reasons are ascribed to the enmity that 
existed between Arzu and Hazin and resulted in the 
composition of the T anbih-ul-Ghafitin : (1 ) According 
to Husain Dust:® “ Hazln's utter disregard of the 
Indian poets is the cause of enmity,” (2) According 
to Muhammad Rida : * “ The poets of India be- 
came jealous of Hazin’s popularity and wrote satires 
against him ; bringing Khan Arzu to the forefront. 
The Shaikh liberated himself from their hands 
through a Qit’a the final verse of which runs as 
follows : 

(3) According to T. W. Beale:® “Arzu .... met 
.... Hazin .... The jealousy between the two poets 
induced Arzu to write .... the T anbih-ul-Ghafitin." 


‘Sec 'Ud-i-Hindl, p. 130. 

* Mustalihdt-ush-ShWard by SiySlkoti Mai WSrasta, Newwul Kishore 
ed.,p. 397*.* 

^ Tadhbira-i-Husainh p. 106. 

* Naghma-i-'Andalib, Br. Mus. MS. Or. 1811, f. 66a. 

* Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 386. 
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According to this statement the jealousy is a mutual 
one ; but Arzu takes the initiative. The statement 
is hollow prima facie. 

True, Arzu must have felt jealous of hJazin who 
eclipsed his merits ; but the real reason for the enmity 
is a personal and long-drawn one. It is as follows : — 
“Mir Muhammad Afdal Thabit(d. 1151 A.H.) and 
Siraj-ud-Din ‘Ali Khan Arzu went to see Hazin who, 
however, did not pay them much attention. They 
felt it and left him. In a symposium they objected 
to the following verse of Hazin : — 

aS jJb 

When Hazin came to know of it, he remarked : 
“ The Indians have nothing to do with Irani,” and 
added : “ Silence is the answer to fools.” ^ 

Other versions of the above narrative are as 
follows: — (1) “ When Hazin came to Delhi in 1147 
A.H.,*^ Arzu went to see him. Hazin paid him due 
deference. But imputing arrogance to Hazin, Arzu 
took offence to himself® and returned to his home 


* Hadd’ia-ush-Shu'ara, Curzon Collection MS. 702, f. 42b. 

* The date is incorrect. See infra. 

^ Things would have taken a much easier turn if the visit of Arzil 
(which actually took place in about 1149 A.H.) had taken place after the 
visit of Shah ‘Alam, Shuja‘-ud-Daula and Qasim Khan to Hazin some- 
time before 1764 regarding which Raymond (Tr. of Sivar-ul-Muta'a khkh irin. 
Vol. II p. 524 footnote 275) says : “ Nor did he [Hazin] stand up for them, 
whereas both these princes, as well as the emperor, had bowed profoundly 
to him." More descriptive is Raymond's earlier account (in the Tr. of 
Sivar-uUMuta a hhkh irln, Vol. 11. p. 176 footnote 84) where he says 
Mighty sovereigns like Shudjah-ed-daulah and Mir-cassem-qhan, having 
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sick at heart. Perusing the Diwan of Hazin, he 
alleged numerous verses to be meaningless and 
collected all the objections in a treatise which he 
entitled T anhih-ul-Gh^filin." See Gul^an-i-Hind, 
p. 23. (2) According to Saksena : ^ Arzu composed 
the T anbth-ul-Ghafilm being offended at a show of 
discourtesy by Hazin and actuated by jealousy. 

To trace the enmity further ; Someone boastfully 
recited the following ghazal of Arzu before Hazin : — 

I. V * \i^Mi 

A— 

“ On the day when Love granted to the Heart the honorific 
dress of passion (i.e., the day of creation) 

It made me the keeper of the wardrobe of the desert (i.e., I 
roam about at large) 

I’m ashamed of the face of the bubble ; for. with all the 
thinness of its pot 

It granted the river all that it had in its purse (i.e., I 
could not annihilate myself in the path of God).” 

Hazin carelessly recited : 

viXJo 1 « jb ^ f ***' *j ;' 3 ^ 

^ % m'' 


made him [Hazin] a visit together, he received them sitting ; and they, on 
being bid, took their seats kneeling, and at four yards’ distance and when 
he thought proper to dismiss them, they advanced respectfully, kissed his 
knee, made a profound bow and returned backward. He gave them each 
a Qhylaat and a Dopata, which they received as a high honour.” 

‘ A Literary History of Urdu Literature, p. 47. 
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“ I’m ashamed of the eye(s) of the bubble ; for, in spite of 
a tight pot 

It granted the river all that it had in its cup.” 

And added : 

jSS (ji* Ij j\ ^ U j| bb 

^ \j jb • 

‘‘ This fellow cannot differentiate between a purse and a 
cup and thinness and tightness and yet he calls himself 
a poet.” * 

According to Mazhar Hasan’s Tartkh-i-Bandras, 
p. 424 : Hazin praised the verse but when the poet 
pressed him to correct it he merely changed the 
words (35.; and to and respectively and 
thus doubled the beauty of the verse ; because shame 
is connected with the eye and not the face and 
because charity from one with a cup (t.e., a beggar) is 
more commendable than that from one with a purse 
(t.e., a rich man). 

There was no dearth of reporters. The animadver- 
sion of Hazin was communicated to Khan Arzu who 
was very much upset. Now, the assembly of Hazin 
was accessible to only a few picked scholars who 
observed all etiquettes and who certainly lacked the 
bad manners to criticize Hazin’s verses under his 


^ Nigdristdn-i-Fdrs, p. 212. 

Etymological quibbles seem to have played no unimportant part in 
the life of Hazm. While passing through Sewistan and Khudsabsd in 
1147 A.H. a man read out to him a verse which contained the word 
“ qalln ” (with the final nun). Hazin said, that, it was without the nun. 
AzSd, to whom the man afterwards repaired, opined otherwise. See 
Khizdna-i-'Amira, Lucknow ed., p. 34. 
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own roof. Unable to criticize Hazin directly, Arzu, 
therefore, found his way to the shop of the book- 
binder where Hazin used to send his books for bind- 
ing. Arzu objected to the figure of a snake which 
Hazin had drawn round a ghazal written on the cover 
of a book ; meaning thereby, that, the ghazal was a 
treasury and the snake was its guardian. Arzu ob- 
jected to this, saying, that, instead of being drawn on 
books, a snake’s head is fit to be trodden under the 
foot. Arzu also wrote down some other objections 
and later on verbally taught his students some 
objections against verses of Hazin.* 

The dispute developed and the matter worsened.** 
Arzu wrote to Hazin some verses of Khaaani 


‘ Nigdristdn-i-Fdrs, p. 213. 

* We are told by Muhammad Husain Az3d in the Nigdristdn-^i’Fdrs, 
p. 214, that, Kh gn Arzu’s supporter, Shah Ladha Bilgarami, went to Hazin 
and without disclosing the identity of the composer asked him to correct 
the following verse : 

“ I’ve a beloved who disdains the tirewoman through modesty. 

If henna kisses her feet, their colour flies through petulance.” 

On hearing it Hazin retorted : 

” It appears that he (i.e., the composer) is one of the plate-lickers of 
the Villain of Akbarabad ” ; meaning thereby that he is a follower 
of Khan Arzu Akbarabadi. 

This, however, is an anachronism. Because, Shah Lurf Ullah, 
commonly called Shah Ladha and poetically surnamed Ahmadi (see 
Safina-i-Bikhabar, f. 1) died on the night of Sunday, 14th of Jumada I, 
1143 A.H. according to Sarw^i-Azdd, p. 112. Thus, the death of Shah 
Ladha had taken place three years before the arrival of Hazin in India. 
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which appeared to him to be incorrect.^ Hazin 
explained them; saying that, the objections were 
merely due to a misreading of the words. 

In a verse Hazin had used the word in 
rhyme with Arzu objected to it saying, that, 

it measured with Someone informed Hazin. 

After keeping quiet for a while Hazin remarked : 

(though the poor ass is 

without discrimination). 

There is a double beauty in Hazin’s remark. (1) 
It vindicates the usage of the word by quoting 
the first hemistich of the following mathnawi^ of 
ShaiHi Sa‘di : — 








o'* ** 





.5 





j 

x > 


“ The poor ass though lacking discrimination 
Is liked because it carries load. 

Load oxen and asses 

Excel man-tormenting fellows.” 

(2) It is a euphemistic way of calling Arzu an ass. 

In his Muthmir^ Arzu deals with the fourth kind 
of ^ and quotes verses of Hazin whom he 
describes as a poet of Iran who had come to India 
some time ago. 


* According to Nigdristdn-i~Fdrs, pp. 59 and 213 : “ Arzu had written 
a commentary on the verses of Khaq5ni/' This is incorrect. Arzti had 
only objected to some verses of KhSqSnI. Sec Hazin’s Letter to Arzu, infra. 

* See Gulistdn, Din Muharamadi Press, p. 85. 

It is allowed to use (without the 2nd ^^) so as to measure it with 
See Sukhanddn-i~Fdrs, p. 229. 

^ Muthmir, Punjab University MS. Pi VI. 73A. f. 34a. 
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Arzu never ceased to criticize Hazin. In his 
Majma'-un~N afais (composed in 1164 A.H.), in his 
account of Hairati, Arzu says : ^ “ Hairati has com- 

posed this verse : — 

iJj j> i>.iLo 

(My heart is entangled in thy tresses ; 

alas for the feeble fowl 

That is caught in the net and forgotten by the hunter.) 

Muhammad ‘All Hazin, who has come to India 
from Iran a long time ago, had composed this verse : — 

OwXjL^ 

The insurrection-creating friends of India recited a 
verse of Mulla Zuhurl which had an identical meaning. 
But now it is evident that the meaning of all the 
three verses is the same. Anyhow, the above- 
mentioned verse of Hazin is inappropriate. There is 
too much carelessness in his poetry.” 

In one place in the Majma'-un-Nafa'is,^ Arzu 
very boldly and honourably admits his mistake in 
criticizing Hazin. Arzu quotes the following verse 
of Aqa Shapur Tihrani : -- 

In connection with this verse Arzu says : ” Kha r 

Kha r is used in the idioms in the sense of Inclination 
and Wish for a Coveted Thing. And from Khar 
Khar Ashk mentioned above, it appears that it has 
been absolutely used in the sense of Confusion 

*See Majma" -un-Nafd'is, Punjab University MS. Pf. I. 24, ff. 167-68. 

^ Ibid., Punjab University MS. Pf. I. 24, f. 424. 
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of Mind and Interruption of Nature. If so, the 
following hemistich of Mulla Muhammad ‘All Hazin : 

a; 

correct and the objection 
which I raised in the T anhlh-ul-GhafiUn has been 
answered.” 

Arzu wrote the T anhth-ul-Ghafilin. Hazin 
responded with the Rajm-ush-Shavattn. Arzti also 
wrote the Ihqaq-ul-Haqq which did not bring forth 
a rejoinder from Hazin but which has been answered 
by Sahbai in a treatise entitled ria'-ul-Haqq. 

Another poet, who has criticized the poetry of 
Hazin, is Mir Muhammad ‘Azim, poetically surnamed 
Thabat,* son of Mir Muhammad Afdal, poetically 
surnamed Thabit.® In the course of a few days 
Thabat gathered 500 ® couplets from the Diwan 
V of Hazin which are alleged to be copied from the 
diwans of others ad verbum* 

Thabat’s work was composed in about 1161 A.H. 
The date is certainly between 1155 — 1161. A.H. The 
former (i.e., 1155 A.H.) being the date in which 
Hazin published his Diwan IV and the latter (i.e.. 


* d. 1161 A.H./1748 A.D. See Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 338. 
In the Maima'-un-Nafa'is, Punjab University MS. Pf. I. 24, f. 122, 

Arzu is not definite about the date of death of Thabat. Arzu merely says 
that Thabat died two years ago. As the Majma'-un-‘Nafais was composed 
in 1164 A H., the date of death of Thabat falls in (1164 A.H. — 2==) 1162 A.H. 
which is incorrect. 

* d. 1151 A. H./1738 A.D., See Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 338. 

* Rivad-ush-Shu'ard, *Abd-us-Salam MS. 630/51, f. 107a ; and 
Tadhkira-UHusaini, p. 107. 

The number given in the Majma*-un~Nafais, Punjab University 
MS. Pf. I. 24, t. 170 and Mardum-i-Pldah, Habib Ganj typed copy, 51/26, 
p. 50 is two hundred verses. 

* Rivdd-ush - Shu'ard, ‘Abd-us-Salam MS. 630/51, f. 107a. 
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1161 A,H.) being — according to the Colophon — the 
date of composition of Walih’s Rivdd-ush-Shu'ara 
which mentions Thabat’s work.* 

Walih, however, added to his work the account 
of Wafa in 1162 A.H.® (Wafa came to India in 

1162 A.H.)® Thus, strictly speaking, the Riydd- 
ush-Shu'ara was completed in 1162 A.H. But as in 
the alphabetical order (which is observed throughout 
the book) the name of Hazin occurs very early and 
as Hazin and Walih arrived in India (in 1146 A.H.) 
long before 1161 A.H., we are left with little doubt 
that the account of Hazin was written long before 
1161 A.H. 

We learn from the Tadhkira-i-Husaim (p. 108), 
that Thabat died soon after the composition of the 
work ; — 

As Thabat died in 1161 A.H.,* we therefore conclude, 
that he composed his work just before his death, viz., 
in 1161 A.H. 

I have not been able to see a copy of Thabat’s 
work. But Walih® makes extracts from the work. 
He reproduces fifty-seven objections of Thabat in 
which Hazin is alleged to have copied from other 
poets. Likewise the Tadhkira-i'Husaini (p. 108) 
gives four examples of Hazin’s copying from Masrur, 


* Riyd4-‘U^-Shu'ara, ‘Abd-us-Salam MS. 630/51, f. 107a. 

» Ibid. L 105a. 

^ Sec : Majma*-un-Nafd'is, Punjab University MS. Pf. I. 24. f. 125. 

* See footnote 1 at p. 48. 

® Riydd-ush-Shu*ard. ‘Abd-us-Sal5m MS. 630/51, ff. 107a-108a. 
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Jami and Muhammad Sufi. One example of Hazin’s 
copying ad verhum from Jalal Asir is to be found in 
the Matla'-us-Sa'dain (p. 181). 

On his own part Hazin vehemently repudiates any 
notion of his deliberately stealing the ideas of other 
poets. But he meekly acknowledges “ Tawarud ” 
(i.e., accidental concurrence of ideas) in his verses.^ 

The following words of Thabat quoted in the 
Mardum-i-Didah are perhaps taken from the 
Introduction to Thabat’s work : — 

I 

The cause of the composition of Thabat’s work is. 
that, on a certain occasion, one of the chiefs wrote a 
verse of Thabit, the father of Thabat. to Hazin. To 
this Hazin replied, that, besides the disjointedness 
of the verse, the subject-matter had been stolen by 
Thabit from such and such a poet.^ On seeing 
the letter of Hazin, Thabat was cut to quick and he 
took this drastic step accordingly. So, according to 
Walih * and Husain Dust,® Arzu ® and Hakim ’ 
ascribe the following cause to the composition of 
Thabat’s work : — 

^ See Kulliydt-i- Hazin, Lucknow cd., pp. 906-907 and p. 913. 

* Mardum-i-Dtdah, Habib Ganj typed copy 51/26, p. 50. 

^ As to Thabit, he held the stealing of verses in the highest disgust ; 
as we learn from his verses quoted in the Matla^-us-^Sa^dain, p. 81. 

^ Rivd^^ush-Shu'ard, ‘Abd-us-Salam MS. 630/51, f. 107ci. 

Walih d. 1170/1757. Sec Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 414. 

® Tadhkira^i^Husainl, pp. 107-108. 

® Majma*-un^Nafd'is, Punjab University MS. Pf. I. 24, f. 170. 

^ Mardum^uDidah, Habib Ganj typed copy 51/26, p. 50. 
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Nawwab Sher Afgan Khan/ the son of Ghairat 
Khan, prided in being the student and disciple of 
Mir Muhammad Afdal Thabit and had engraved in 
his seal : Sher Afgan Khan Murid-i-Thabit ast (with 
the pun upon the word “ Thabit ” which is the 
pen-name of Mir Muhammad Afdal and also means 
‘ constant.’) 

At Xhabit’s death in 1151 A.H., Hazin gained 
the confidence of Sher Afgan KhSn. This aroused 
the jealousy of Thabat who forthwith collected 200 
(copied) verses of Hazin. 

Although both the contemporary authorities, viz., 
Walih on the one hand, and Arzu and Hakim on the 
other, were personally acquainted with Hazin, we 
must accept the statement of the former and reject 
that of the latter because ; 

1. Walih had the pri- 1. Arzu was also a whole-time 
vilege of knowing Hazin acquaintance of Hazin (1149-1161 
from at least 1146 A.H. A.H.) ; but he was more of an 
right up to 1161 A.H. enemy than a friend and prone to 
(i.e. the date of composi- attribute every action of Hazin to 
tion of Riydd-ush-Shu~ an ignoble cause ; while Hakim’s 
'ard and of liazin’s acquaintance of Hazin is limited 
migration from Delhi. to two short interviews inBanaras 

many years later. 

2. Walih had a better 2. Arzu had also a chance of 
opportunity of learning it learning it from Thabat who showed 
from Thabat who helped him his diwdn for correction. 
Walih in the composi- Hakim had no such opportunity, 
tion of his Riyad-ush- 

Shuard. Thus, the 


^ See : the account of Basiti in the list of the pupils of Hazm; infra. 
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account of Thabat’s 
composition and its 
cause must have passed 
Walih’s eyes and re- 
ceived his approbation, 

3. The statement of 3. Arzu’s statement is laborious. 
Walih is more rational According to him Thabit died in 
and is easily reconcilable 1151 A.H. when to the greatest dis- 
with the date of compo- appointment and disgust of Thabat. 
sition of Thabat’s work. Sher AfganKhan joined Hazin the 

same year. 

If so, why should Thabat wait for 
ten tedious years {i.e. from 1151 
A.H. to 1161 A.H.) and demon- 
strate his anguish at a time when 
public opinion was poisoned against 
Hazin, and after Arzu had publish- 
ed his Tanbih-ul-GhdHlin ? This 
conundrum is partially elucidated 
by Mushafi* who tells us; “ Sher 
Afgan ^an visited Hazin at 
Banaras and showed Hazin his 
diwan in order to be informed of 
its merits and demerits.” 

Presuming it to be the date of 
commencement of tutorial relations 
between Sher Afgan Khan and 
Hazin, and accrediting the state- 
ment of Arzu for the time being, 
the date of composition of Thabat’s 
work is conclusively and very 
appropriately placed in 1161 A.H. 
which is both the date of Hazin’s 


^ 'lad-i-Thuraivd, AurangSbSd ed., p. 15. 
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migration to Banaras and Thabat’s 
death. But the composition of 
Thabat’s work in 1161 A. H. is a con- 
clusion at which we have already 
arrived through a different and 
altogether independent chain of 
arguments. See supra. Hence 
our perplexity remains intact ; 
and, instead, we are confronted 
with another set of no less inexpli- 
cable difficulties ; namely : Thabat’s 
disconcernment at Sher Afgan 
Khan’s becoming a pupil of Shah 
Muhammad Basit in 1160 A.H. ; * 
Thabat’s continuous failure to win 
the confidence of ^er Afgan ever 
since the date of Thabit’s death 
in 1151 A.H, right up to his joining 
Hazin in 1161 A.H. ; and the 
sudden outburst of Thabat’s rage 
subsequent thereto. 

All these facts together leave no 
truth on the face of the argument 
advanced by Arzu and Hakim. 

4. Walih’s account is 4. Arzu’s account is late. He 
concurrent. He writes writes in 1164 A.H., i.e., three years 
in 1611 A.H. which is the after the death of Thabat. Hakim’s 
most probable date of statement is later still as Hakim 
composition of Thabat’s composed his Mardum-i-Didah in 
work ; and later than 1175 A.H, 
which he could not have 
composed it, because he 
died the same year. 


* See Subh-i-Gulshan, p. 50. 
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The third poet who is said to have written 
against Hazin is Sauda. He is mentioned by 
Shafiq* only, ^afiq says, that Sauda had written 
against Hazin a Mukhammas satire of 19 Bands 
(t.e., 95 verses in all) without a Maqta*. Shaflq 
has not been corroborated by any other writer. He 
has been quoted only once by Shaikh Chand.** The 
satire is extinct now. Shaflq ascribes no reason for 
its composition. 

Path ‘All Khan composed the Ibtal-uUBatil in 
vindication of Hazin. It consists of a few pages and 
is mentioned twice in Vla’‘ul-Haqq. See Kulliyat4- 
SahbM, pp. 765 and 769. 

As regards Hazin’s satires on the king and his 
courtiers ® : it is impossible to justify Hazin’s action. 
The king had been very kind to Hazin. He granted 
him cash and estates through ‘Umdat-ul-Mulk 
Nawwab Amir Khan, poetically surnamed Anjam, 
which Hazin accepted ; offered him the prime- 
ministership which he refused ; called him to his 
presence which he did not comply with ; and himself 
set out to meet him which Hazin avoided. 

Amongst the courtiers, Hazin was patronized by 
Anjam, a minister of the king ; and had friendship 
with Ummid, a nobleman. Hazin had also many 
other friends at the court of Delhi * Why should he 
then write satires against the king or his courtiers 
who in the words of Walih had not even told him 


* Qhamanistdn^ush-Shu'ard, Hyderabad ed., p. 341. 

’ Life of Saudd, Deccan ed., p. 126. 

* See footnote 1 at p. 34. * For all this see infra. 
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1 “ There are eyebrows over your 

eyes ” (t.e. had not offended him in the least). 
Hazin’s satires against the king and his courtiers 
is an offence with which he will remain charged up 
to the last day. 

Hazin was a mystic in his every-day life : and 
Distinguishing feature mysticism, which predominates his 
of his Poetry. poetry, is its most distinguishing 

feature. 

As only his fourth dtwan has survived to us, we 
are obliged to base our conclusions with regard to the 
poetry of Hazin on verses found in that work alone. 

Taints of mystical tendencies are discernible in 
the life of Hazin at a very early stage. So, because 
he received his early education from Shaikh Khalil 
Ullah Taliqani who was an accomplished saint ; and, 
because, Hazin pursued the works of numerous sufi 
poets ; some of whom he imitates. The occult 
atmosphere of India added a new stimulus to his 
dormant aptitudes. Consequently, he composed 
mystical poetry of a high order. 

Let us now revert to the conditions prevalent in 
Iran. With the merciless persecutions of the Sunnis 
by Shah Isma'il, the Safawi, and due to the emperor’s 
religious fanaticism, most of the population of Iran 
converted to Shi'aism. Especially after the renais- 
sance, the poets of Iran, who were by that time mostly 
Shi'as, renounced mysticism which is considered 
by them to be repugnant to their religion but which 

* Rivad-ush-Shu'ara reads UNIVERSITY LIE 
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in fact owes its very existence to the Iranians. 

The unavoidable result of all this is, that latter 
poetry of the Iranians is void of all the subtleties and 
beauties of the mystical poetry of their great 
predecessors, e.g., Hafiz and Sa‘di who, by the way, 
were Sunnis. This revitalized ^i'aism, on the other 
hand, resulted in the attainment of a very high stand- 
ard in composition of elegies. Reflections of the same 
are to be found in the most pathetical but less histori- 
cal elegies of the two chief elegy-writers of India — 
Anis and Dabir, both of whom were Shi'as by faith. 

Unlike his compatriots in Iran, Hazin, however, 
kept aloof from the common practice. True to his 
life, he clothed his verses in mysticism. His poetry, 
like that of Hafiz, thus, is full of the charms of 
mysticism and the inseparable benefits of being 
capable of interpretation as expressive of worldly 
pleasures or divine love according to the idiosyn- 
crasies of his reader. 

Hence it is, that Hazin’s sweet verses still supply 
pleasure to the hearts of his readers. 

Hazin was a versatile genius — a poet, a saint, and 
a scholar. His versatility is evidenc- 

Unpopularity. i i i • • • • r 

ed by his compositions ranging from 
brochures of a few pages to bulky volumes* that he 
has left behind. As a poet he has left us 4 diwans of 
which only the fourth one is extant. He has also left 


* According to Khuldsat-uUA fbdr, Bankipur MS. 712, f. 219, he has 
left four dlwdns of about 35,000 verses and one hundred treatises bearing on 
different subjects. 
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behind many mathnawis. As a saint he is still 
commemorated every Thursday. And his scholarship 
is readily realized by having a glance at the different 
subjects * on which he has written and the success 
with which he has handled them. 

To India, today, Hazln is pre-eminently known 
as a poet. But in his lifetime, unfortunately, he did 
not enjoy the popularity that was due to him : 
though he was a natural poet ; was born at Isfahan — 
the seat of learning in the twelfth century of the 
Muslim era ; was brought up in a literary atmos- 
phere ; received his education from the most 
eminent scholars of his day ; composed in his own 
mother-tongue ; and his verses imbibe all the beauties 
of mysticism and fruits of wide experience accumul- 
ated at the cost of extensive and hazardous travelling. 

The reasons are not far to seek : 

1. Poetry produced under the Moghuls in the 
twelfth century A.H., in India, is degenerate, stereo- 
typed, and imitative. There is nothing new, creative, 
or original about it. At the time under review, 
writers of prose and poetry, alike, were busy in 
reproducing the thoughts and ideas of earlier masters. 
To be at all readable they had to represent their 
mimicry in a novel way. Thus, in contradistinction 
to their predecessors, the modern writers adopted the 


* According to Safina-i-I^rat, BSnkIpur MS. 699, f. 1876, Hazln has 
written a book on every subject. He used to receive queries from Iran, 
Lahore, Akbarabad (Agra), and Ka^mir and to answer them right up to 
1175 A.H., {viz., the date of composition of Safina~i^*Ishrat) when on 
account of infirmity he had not even the power to lift the pen. 
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inconvenient and altogether unwholesome method 
of presenting their thoughts in an ornate, pedantic, 
verbose, and hyperbolic language. They employed 
far-fetched similies and abstruse metaphors. Abu 
Talib Kalim, Bedil, Nasir ‘Ali Sarhindi and Ni‘mat 
Khan ‘Ali are the models for the writers of the day. 
But the question of all questions is how does Hazin 
stand in relation to them ? 

In prose, the style of Hazin is easy and simple. 
His diction is entirely free from artificiality and 
ambiguity. His prose, especially his autobiography, 
is considered today to be a model for the prose- 
writers. His poetry is Sufistic, elevated, and sweet 
but all the same smooth. Hence, Hazin is not palat- 
able to the Indian taste of the twelfth century A.H. 

2. Another more potent and significant reason 
for the unpopularity of Hazin is his satires on 
Indians and the civil war that was consequenly 
waged against him by some of the foremost poets 
of India. See supra. 

The best criticism on the poetry of Hazin would 
Poetry. have been by poet-historians contem- 

porary with him. But all of them — in the fashion of 
their time — have nothing but praises for him. The 
only exception to the rule is Khan Arzu who has 
criticized Hazin’s poetry ; not to mention Hakim 
Beg Khan Lahori who blindly imitates Arzu. But 

even Arzn and Hakim mention Hazin’s name with 

• • 

reverence. Moreover, Arzu’s impression of Hazin 
is too biased to carry any weight ; and Hakim has 
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nothing particular to add about the poetry of Hazin. 

Subsequent biographers conventionally and 
blindly follow in the footsteps of their predecessors. 
For example, the author of Naghma-i-A ndalib 
(f. 67a) gives his opinion thus : “ After Sa‘di * no 
eloquent has equalled Hazin. His prose is better 
than his poetry and his poetry excels his prose. ® 
In all sorts of (poetry) — qasida, mathnawi, ghazal, 
ruba‘i, wasokht. or hazl — whichever he handled, 
Hazin raised the earth of poetry to heaven.”® 
“ The author of Tadhkira-i-Husaini (p. 108) considers 
Hazin second to Mirza Sa’iba : and the best of all his 
contemporaries. 

Maulana Shibli who, in his Shi'r-ul-Ajam, might 
have profitably stated something about the poetry of 
Hazin is absolutely dumbfounded ; and does not 
even mention him. To the average reader it would 
appear that Shibli has neglected Hazin because he 
mentions only those poets who have either invented 
a new style or perfected an existing old one. So 
far so good. But there is something more — something 
personal — that has probably led Shibli to ignore 
Hazin altogether. This personal incident has been 
recorded by Saiyid Sulaiman Nadwi * and has 


^ d. 691/1292. See Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 339. 

* According to Ardi sh-i-Mahfil, p. 88, Hazin equals Zuhuri and 
Nazirl in prose and poetry respectively. 

* 

* Saiyid Sulaiman Nadwi is the compiler o£ Makdtib^i^ Shibli, i.e., a 
collection of letters addressed to the compiler and various other people 
by Maulana Shibli 
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remained unnoticed up to this time. It is as follows : — 
In a letter^ addressed to Maulwi Muhammad 
Saml‘, dated April 24, 1884 A.D., and obviously 
written from ‘Aligarh (as the letter preceding it is 
dated ‘Aligarh, April 19, 1884 A.D.) Maulana Shibli 
says, that he composed an ode with the radif 
Chikunam beginning with the following verse ® : — 

f 3^ 

In answer to the following ode of Hazin : — 

1 0>\^ 

b ^iXi O ^ 

cXaIj ^ x ^ <^xAi> 

o' ^x^ O— ^ 

^L«b<o ^ 

pS^i^ ^Ucb^i ^ 

oW^. o'*^^ 

pS^ 

J ^ 4^ J i 4^* j— 





^ pSj^ J^\jb \j^ CbAM^ 

Some of his students ridiculed the ode of Shibli 
and remarked, that it was a vain pursuit to try to 


‘ Makatib, Vol. I, pp. 70-71, letter No. 12. 
» Ibid, Vol. I, p. 70. 

* KulliydUi-Haztn, Lucknow ed., p. 565. 
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imitate the master {i.e., Hazin). ^ibli, however, 
held his own. 

These two odes — after expunging the concluding 
verse of each — were, therefore, submitted to Khwaia 
Aziz-ud-Din, poetically surnamed ‘Azlz,^ and 
Nayyar® Dehlwi to express thejr opinions as to 
which of the two odes held a superior place. 

Both the judges regarded the ode of Shibll to be 
the composition of an Irani. Nayyar praised it 
abundantly and placed it at par with the poems of 
ancient masters. 

The above might have been a fit account for the 
biographer of Maulana Shibll to record. But it 
should ncrt be construed to diminish, in the least, 
the esteem of Hazin in our hearts. Firstly, because, 
it is a dangerous practice to generalize in this hap- 
hazard manner and pass verdicts on the merits of the 
two poets on the basis of individual odes when we 

' In his own days, ‘Aziz was an accepted master of IrSni. 

* Nayyar was another scholar of IrSni. In the ioWow ing qit*a-band 
in a ghazal, Ghalib enumerates Nayyar among his distinguished 
contemporaries 

j vXXjLvwnJD \j 

>y> 

^ ^SC%.4AJ 

Khulliv3t‘i~Ghdlib (IrSni), Lucknow ed., p. 505. 
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have the complete works of both in our hands. 
Secondly, because, neither is the ode of Hazin, 
proferred for the occasion, the best specimen of his 
poetry ; nor does all the poetry of ^ibli (who was 
undoubtedly the greatest poet of Irani in his time) 
conform to the st^andard of his particular ode under 
consideration. 

Whatever might have been its other conse- 
quences, one irresistible conclusion is, that the result 
of the contest, at that early date (i.e., 1884 A.D.), must 
have considerably lowered the poetry of Hazin in 
the eyes of Shibli ; which might, perhaps, sufficiently 
account for Shibli’s ignoring Hazin in his writings 
altogether. 

Shirwani Sahib’s criticism on the poetry of 
Hazin is a reliable one. But, unfortunately, it is too 
vague and brief. According to him : “ Hazin equals 
the accepted masters of the art of composing ghazal.” ^ 
Shirwani holds a low opinion about the Ma^nawi 
of Hazin.® He places Hazin in the twelfth group of 
poets.® 

The best criticism on the poetry of Hazin is by 
Wahshat published in the Makhzan for July 1909. 
According to this authority * : Hazin’s special field 
was ghazal and ruba’i; in both of which he had attained 
perfection. His style of poetry is best suited for 
ghazal and is fit to be imitated. It combines depth 


' Hdldt-i- Hazin with selections from his poetry by ^irw3ni, p. 34. 
' ibid, p. 34. 

• Ibid, p. 35. 

■* Makhzan. July 1909, pp. 12-13. 
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of thought, clearness of speech and construction, 
elegance of words, relish, pang, amorous purpose of 
conversation, and sufism ; which has greatly added to 
its value.” 

Hazin was a born poet. According to Mushafi,^ 
Hazin had no teacher in poetry and has written ® : 
” At the age of 7 [i.e. in 1110 A.H.] I composed an 
ode in answer to Shaukat Bukhari who also praised 
me ® : and at the age of 9 [i.e. in 1112 A.H.] I 
composed, and publicly recited, a qasida in answer 
to that of Mirza Tahir Wahid * — whereupon 
Nawwab Wahid-uz-Zaman embraced me and praised 
me abundantly.” ® This was in his childhood. In 
his youth : Hazin displayed his power of extempore 
versification by producing verse by verse a whole ode 
in answer to Mulla Muhtasham Kashi.® In his 
manhood : Hazin had the honour of having Nawwab 
Sher Afgan Khan and Raja Ram Nara’in among his 
students. He was also imitated by Mir Soz, Sauda, 
Jur’at, and Dhauq.’ And after Hazin’s death Mirza 
Ghalib,® the poet-laureate of Hindustani and a 
famous poet of Irani, used to seek advantage from 

* d. 1240/1824. See Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 246; and 
"Iqd-i-Thuraivd, Rarapur MS. 52, f. 566, Aurangabad ed., p. 21. 

* I have not been able to trace the source of information of Mushafl. 

* An apparent anachronism ; for Shaukat Bukhari d. in 1107 A.H. 
See footnote 5 at p. 4. 

* d. 1108/1696. See Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 396. 

® "Iqd-i-Thuraivd. Rampur MS. 52, f. 55ci ; Aurangabad ed., p. 21. 

® For his life see : Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 276. 

^ See Ab^i-Haydt, p. 197 : They imitated this matla" : 

* d. 1285/1869. Sec Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 140. 
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the verses of Hazin.* At the end of his Irani 
Kulliyat, Ghalib recognizes Hazin as one of his five 
teachers® and as one of his authorities.® In his 
mathnam entitled Bad4-Mukhdlif. Ghalib mentions 
Hazin as one of his teachers : 

I ^ 

\ ^ ^ j)\ 6S 

“ Oh, deep-sighted spectators ! 

Here, say, for God’s sake 

How should I turn away from Hazin, 

Who is famous for his magic- verses in the world ? ” * 
In Iran Hazin passed an honourable and respect- 
able time. He was distinguished by 

His patronage. i • i i • • i 

high esteem and veneration in the 
eyes of Sultan Husain, ® and was in the good graces 
of Shah Tahmasp ® the son of Sultan Husain. Shah 
Tahmasp visited Hazin in his house several times 


^ See: Sham'-i-Anjuman, pp. 394, 410, and 466. 

* Kulliy^i-Ghdlib, p. 554 ; and Shirwdni, p. 36. 

’ See : 'Ud-i^Hindi, pp. 18 and 130. In the KuUiydt-i^Ghdlih, see 
pp. 394 and 532 (ghazals) for verses of Ghalib acknowledging the 
superiority of, or at any cost, claiming equality with Hazin. 

^ P- 394 

P- 532 

1 ^ ^ 

^ See : Makhzan, December 1909, p. 22. 

® d. 1142/1729. See Oriental Biographical Dictionary, pp. 362-63. 

• TuhfaUul-Alam, p. 52; Mira'dt*i*Aftdb Numd, Habib Ganj MS. 
32/33, f. 1^. 

’ Ni^tar-i^I^q, Bankipur MS. 716, f. 545 ; T adhkira-i^Shu'ard^i^Mddu 
Habib Ganj MS. Pers. 51/12, S. q. Hazin ; TadhkiraUuUAhwdL Lucknow 
ed., pp. 79-80. 
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In India also, the King, Muhammad Shah, the 
nobles, and all the people loved Hazin and were kind 
towards him.^ Muhammad Shah often desired to 
call Hazin to his presence and to be delighted by 
his verses. But Hazin did not agree,** Muhammad 
Shah also repeatedly requested Hazin for permission 
to go to him and visit him. But even to this Hazin 
refused to condescend.® 

When Hazin’s independence became fully known 
to Muhammad Shah, the King himself rode . for 
Hazin’s house once or twice. But, on hearing of the 
King’s approach, Hazin made the excuse of visiting 
the tomb of IGiwaja Qutb-ud-Din Bakhtyar Kaki* 
and rode away before the King’s arrival.® 

‘ Umdat-ul-Mulk Amir Khan, poetically surnamed 
Anjam.® is the first man to entertain Hazin on his 
own behalf and on behalf of the King. On Hazin’s 
arrival at Delhi, Anjam secured for Hazin a fief of 
fertile lands from Muhammad Shah ; wherewith 
Hazin passed his life happily. According to 

^ Safina- i-* I at, Bankipur MS. 699, f. 1876; Rivdd-ush-Shu'ara, 
‘Abd-us-Salam MS. 630/51 f. 105a ; 'Iqd-t-Thuraird, Rampur MS. 52, f. 57a ; 
ibid., Aurangabad ed., p. 22. 

* dad-i-Thuraivd, Rampur, MS. 52, f. 57a. 

^ Tadhkira-i-Hiisaini. p. 106; and Safxna-i-l^rat, Bankipur MS. 699, 
f. 1876. 

A beautiful description of Muhammad Shah's visit to Hazin, based 
on verbal evidence, is given in Nigdristdn-i-Fdrs, p. 210. 

^ d. 633/1235. See Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 321. 

* 'Iqd-i-TJmraiyd, Rampur MS. 52, f. 57a ; and ihid., Aurangabad ed., 

p. 22. 

* Murdered in 1159/1747. See Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 71. 
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Muhammad Rida,^ the fief granted to Hazin by 
Muhammad Shah on the recommendation of ‘Umdat- 
ul-Mulk consisted of a few villages. Ahmad ‘All* 
tells us that the estate was worth Rs. 40,000 and 
situated near Akbarabad (Agra). Arzu * says, that 
it valued 2,000,000 dams. 

We learn from Ahmad ‘Ali,^ that Muhammad 

• ’ • 

Shah, on one occasion, made Hazin a present of 
Rs. 500,000 through ‘Umdat-ul-Mulk Nawwab Amir 
Khan Anjam. 

According to Husain Dust:® ‘Umdat-ul-Mulk, 
on his return from Ilahabad [in 1156 A.H./1743 
A.D.],* gained the confidence of Hazin and offered 
him a subvention of a few lakhs ’ which Hazin 
accepted. ‘Umdat-ul-Mulk then handed over the 
grant to a certain man, with the instructions to pay 
over the proceeds to Hazin at each harvest time. 

In the unreliable Nigaristan-i-Fars (p. 210) it is 
stated, “ On a few occasions Muhammad Shah wanted 
to grant Hazin some lakhs of rupees but the Shaikh 
always used to reply : ‘ I have come here to visit 
India ; not to beg Again, we are told by Arzu * 


* Naghma-i-'Andalxb, British Museum MS. Or. 1811, f. 66a : — 

* Makhzan-ul-Ghard'ih, Rampur MS. 57, f. 263a. 

* Majma'-un-Nafd'is, Punjab University MS. Pf. I. 24, f. 170. 

* Makhzan-uhGhard'ib, Rampur MS. 57, f. 263. 

* Tadhkira-i-Husaint. p. 106. 

* Khizdna-i-A mira, p. 77; and Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 71. 

^ In Mardum-i-Didah, Habib Ganj, typed copy 51/26, p. 49, the 
subvention is said to be worth about 100,000 ddms. 

* Majma'-un-Nafd*is, Punjab University MS. Pf. I. 24, f. p. 170. 
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and Hakim : ^ “ On ‘Umdat-ul-Mulk’s return from 
Ilahabad [to Delhi in 1156/1743], yazin made a 
shameful retreat from Lahore to Delhi in the hope 
of his merits being recognised.” This is incorrect. 
There is no record of Hazin’s being at Lahore in 
1156 A.H., viz., the year when Anjam returned to 
Dehli from Ilahabad. Also, as elsewhere stated, the 
attitude of Hakim (who faithfully follows Khan 
Arzu’s Majma*-un-Nafa'is) is antagonistic towards 
Hazin. 

In the Mahhzan'uUGharaHb,^ on the other hand, 
it is stated that, on hearing about the arrival of Hazin, 
‘Umdat-ul-Mulk went to see him and entertained 
him to his house with due consideration ; and served 
him well. 

At ‘Azimabad Hazin commanded the respect 
of Raja Ram Nara’in, the governor of the place, who 
was a pupil of Hazin. Raja Balwant Singh, the 
ruler of Banaras, was extremely reverent towards 
Hazin and used to visit him in his house some- 
times.^ 

Hazin had taken to the noble profession of 
teaching even in the lifetime of 

Pupils. 

his father, i.e. before he was 24 
years of age. But his undiminishing zeal to acquire 
knowledge at the threshold of every scholar 
necessitated distant and constant travels and allowed 


* Mardum-i~Didah, Habib Ganj typed copy 51/26, p. 49. 

* Makhzan-ul-Ghard'ib, RSmpur MS. 57, f. 262a. 

* Afaq's Tadhkira-i-Hazin, p. 26. 
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"him little time for conducting regular classes or 
having any number of regular students. 

From the siege of Isfahan in 1134 A.H. to the eve 
of his departure for India {viz., the 10th of Ramadan, 
1146 A.H.), Hazin was seldom at a place for more 
than a few days : unless, of course, when taken 
ill ; — there being no chance of teaching in either 
case. 

Thrice we find him on the high seas ; and lastly, 
dragged into the political disturbance in about 1146 
A.H. This prolonged political upheaval disturbed 
the literary atmosphere of Iran beyond imagination. 
Relations and libraries were lost ; and writers that 
survived the calamities were left to shed tears over 
their misfortunes rather than write the biographies 
of their contemporaries or prepare lists of their 
students. 

Hence, it is not surprising if we cannot name 
more than one or two students of Hazin in Iran. 
Besides, Hazin was labouring under the double dis- 
advantage of being in the forties and in his own land 
where native talent is seldom recognised till after 
the death. 

Conditions, however, changed entirely after 
Nadir Shah’s departure from Delhi in about 1152 
A.H. Here under a peaceful atmosphere Hazin 
added the respectability of being a grey-bearded 
foreigner to his other qualifications ; — factors which 
count a great deal with a sentimental race like the 
Indians. About the second factor Salim Tihrani 
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says : — 

fcX^U ^^lx.Mj^iX>jb ^ 

“ There aren’t in the land of Iran the means of 
acquiring perfection. 

Henna did not become coloured before coming to 
India.” 

Hence, we find the following list of the pupils 
of Hazin in India : — 

Named Banda ‘Ali Khan, was the son of Mir 
Habib Ullah ^ Ghairat Khan, the 

BSsitl. * 1 ^ „ 

son of Mirak Khan. Basiti’s mother 
was the daughter of Sher Afgan Khan. He was 
born at Shahjahanabad (Delhi) and joined the court 
of Muhammad Shah. He received the title of Sher 
Afgan Khan (which formerly belonged to his mater- 
nal grandfather) and was made a Shash-hazari. He 
went from Delhi to Lakhnau in 1160 A.H. and 
became a disciple of Shah ‘Abd Ullah Basiti from 
whom he derived his title. He was at first the pupil 
of Mir Thabit Ilahabadi and used the nom de plume 
Sabqat. On Thabit’s death in 1151 A.H., Basiti 
became the pupil of Hazin and remained so till the 

death of Hazin in 1180 A.H.'* Basiti met Hazin at 

• • • 

Banaras and showed him his diwan in order to be 
informed of its merits and demerits. Hazin told him, 
that it was fit to be washed from cover to cover. 
Basiti accordingly threw it into a river. Hazin fur- 
ther advised him to compose quatrains occasionally 


* *lqd-i-Thuraivd, Aurangabad cd., p. 15. omit Habib Ullah. 

* See Subh-i-Gulshan, p. 50; "Iqd-i-Thuraivd, Aurangabad ed., 
pp. 14-15, and supra. 
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Chet Singh. 


which BasitI thenceforth used to do.* BasitI died 
in 1199 A.H. He has composed an, anthology of 
all the poets. For his life also see Nishtar-i-I shQ 
and Gul-i-Ra'na. 

Named Mirza Haidar, was a resident of Jai’s in 
Oudh. He was a painter and calli- 
graphist. He died in the middle 
of the thirteenth century ^ of the Hijra. 

Kumar Chet Singh who afterwards ruled as 
Maharaja of Banaras (1770-1781 
Chet Singh. A.D.) after his father, Maharaja 

Balwant Singh (1740-1770 A.D.), was a pupil of 
Hazin. He often used to go to Hazin and picked 
up a good deal of Irani.* 

Named Mirza Muhammad Hashim Artimani, was 

the son of Mirza Radi, the son of 
Oil. 

Mirza Ibrahim Adham. At first 
he used the nom de plume Has^him which he later 
on changed for Dil.* 

Shaikh Gulshan ‘All, the son of Shai^ ‘Attar 
Ansari Jaunpuri, was born in 1 117 
Gulshan. A.H. He came to Delhi in 1143 


Gulshan. 


A.H. and became the pupil of Mir Muhammad Afdal 
Thabit. At the death of Thabit [in 1151 A.H.] he 
had his verses corrected by Mir Shams-ud-Din Faqir. 
When Hazin came to Delhi in about 1149 A.H., 
Gulshan became his pupil. He died in the end of 


* Sec *Iad-i-Thuraivd, Aurangabad ed., p. 15. 

* See Ruz-uRu^an, p. 111. 

* For detail see Sham\ January 1927, p. 15. 

* See Ruz-i-Ru^an, p. 216. 
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the twelfth century of the Hijra and has left behind 
about 5,000 verses.* 

We do not know the name of the boy. His 
father, Lala Madhu Ram, was an 

RSixi s son. • ^ j • ___ 

influential trader in Banaras. The 
boy was a favourite of Shaikh Hazin. In the year 
1186 A.H. when Achhe Miyan ® visited the tomb of 
Hazin, the son of Madhu Ram was bearing all the 
expenses of the place.® 

Mirza ‘Abd-ur-Rida Isfahan!, with the takhallus 
Matin, was the son of Shaikh ‘Abd 
Ullah Najafi and a descendant of 
Malik Ashtar Najafi. He was born at Isfahan. He asso- 
ciated with Mir Najat and other scholars for some 
time. He came to Delhi in the reign of Muhammad 
Shah and had poetic contests and disputes with Mir 
Muhammad Afdal Thabit. Then he migrated to 
Lakhnau. Murshidabad, and Ilahabad successively. 
He died in 1175 A.H./1761 A.D. He followed Hazin 
in most of his verses and Hazin used to praise 
Matin’s poetry. He has left behind a diwan of 


* See Ruz-i-Ru^an, pp. 586-87. 

* Achhe Miyan is the nickname of Saiyid Shah Al-i-Ahmad 
(d. 1235 A.H.). He visited the tomb of Hazin in 1186 A.H. on his return 
from Tikari in Bihar where he had gone to visit his maternal uncle 
Nawwab Nur-ul-Hasan Khan. The memoirs of Achhe Miyan called the 
Athdr-i-Ahmacli were composed by Hakim Tnayat Husain in c. 1250-1260 
A.H. No definite information about the Athdr-i-Ahmadi can be obtained, 
because, the only two copies of the book, so far known, are in the possession 
of the descendants of Achhe Miyan in Marhara and Hyderabad who seldom 
allow anyone to see the MS. which is sacred to them. I obtained 
extracts of the relevant portion through the late Saiyid Ahsan Marharwl ; 
after a great deal of botheration and inconvenience. 

® Athdr-i-Ahmadh Muhammad Miyan MarharwFs MS, 
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12,000 verses/ 

Named Raja Ram Nara’in, was a resident of a small 
village in the suburbs of ‘Azimabad. 
Mauzun. Succeeded his father as a Dlwan 

of Nawwab Mahabat Jang. He was appointed the 
Governor of ‘Azimabad and granted the title of 
Raja by Mahabat Jang. He was deprived of the gov- 
ernorship of ‘Azimabad and imprisoned by Nawwab 
Qasim ‘Ali Khan on his succession to the Masnad 
in A.H. 1174/A.D. 1760. He was released by ‘Alijah 
at the time of his defeat at the hands of the English 
in 1178 A.H. and thrown into the river Ganges.^ 

The Diwan of Mauzun is full of subtle verses 
acknowledging the superiority and mastership of 
Hazin. Here are some of Mauzun’s verses mention- 


ing Hazin : — 

\j c>sjy* j 




O' 




b o;jy* aij- 


j 


Page 

20 


27 


& 1 


t^jr^ y 


^'S lacv^ 





wXiL^ 






C -'y' 


wxi L*o^ 

JJl-i 




O'* vJ^ ^ 
Ji 

y—’ \J>b^ 


33 


37 


60 


* See Ruz-i-Ru^an, p. 604 ; and Oriental Biographical Dictionary, 
pp. 247-48. 

* SeeSubh-i^Gul^an, p. 469; Gulzdr-i-Ibrclhim, p. 218 ; Oriental Biogra- 
phical Dictionary, p. 328; Gul-i-Ra'nd, Curzon collection MS. 511, ff. 
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Page 

— > oj j> j ^ 

^ j A.JL-0 ^ ^ j > 85 

oi fV^ iS ^ ^ Ixii^ 

b 05j>^ 5^^ o^' Jj* oi' _;^ 156 

y c^. ^^:L\AAi 

^L-j ^ 158 

J ^><1 OsXLi >y^ ^ 

\j C^^jy* 5-^l> >^sL jl^ C^-iAjlasu 161 

cXjLm)^ v—^l^rsk. \j y 

j.iU \ ^ 164 

c^ij^ cui.^ 1^ — ^ '•^4. 165 

vX^iLw jL— !> 

^\y o^3>^ 166 

OjwjLo ^io o^ ^Xjtio ^ i>L4*0 

1j>wm 4 ^ ^sX— > ^ 175 

^^lv> — i CJ ^ 

c^^jy^ c>^- j '*^ wX^x^l 195 

U-A Jl — ) ^j*Ai ^ \j >yL s^x^ 

^xX.i 196 

jUa.*! c>^j>-* >3 oij^ y^-:^ j' ^>? 

ovy* C^-r*' -)' Cr* ^^^->^:'-«' IS 227 

^kiLux^ ^ 

^ \ OK>S^y 235 

^>s o^i&K^i ^ v-ixs^i— A* 

^ y^ vX>Lua^ o^.^ ^J^ ^ oyy'* 242 

\ y' ^ ^ ^ 


444a-445fe., and supra. According to SiYar^ul-Muta'akhkhirin, p. 734, he was 
drowned in 1177/1763. 
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Page 


Cjj-^ c ^ j -3 247 

^ I OiX^ L^Uo ^ ^ 3/"^ 


vJ3^ i3^ ^ 

^ J^-*-j L-< o^3>^ <OL-> 278 

✓ 

Ia«x^ 1 Cj^-> ^ o^}y^ >lisl ^^j — ^ 294 

^Ij^l Jp*^ U*i c-ikJ j ^\ Jl*x^ 

“ When Hazin first entered ‘Azimabad, Mauzun 
went up to him and showed his dtwan to Hazin. 
The tahhallus Mauzun was conferred on him by 
Hazin. The dtwan that was shown to Hazin passed 
into the hands of Qasim ‘Ali Khan along with the 
other articles of Raja Ram Nara’in that were con- 
fiscated. No one knows what has become of it. In 
these days a man has collected, from here and there 
the rough drafts that were lying scattered about ; as 
well as the verses that had been examined by Mauzun, 
and compiled them into sl dtwan. This is an altogether 
defective copy.” ‘ Mauztin’s dtwan has been printed 
by Newwul Kishore Press, Lucknow, in 1870 A.D. 

The political achievements of Mauzun from the 
subject-matter of an article published by Saiyid 
yasan ‘Askari in the Indian Historical Quarterly, 
March 1938 (Pts. I and II) ; December 1938 (Pt. 
Ill) ; and March 1939 (Pt. IV). The article is 
chiefly based on Dastur-ul-Insha — a large collection 
of disarranged private and official letters, sanads. 


> Gul-i-Ra'ndiy Curzon collection MS. 511, f. 444fc. 
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Mushtaq. 


Naqi. 


short orders, and news-letters ; mostly written by, or 
addressed to. Raja Ram Nara’in and other contem- 
porary personages ; belonging to Rai Mathura 
Prashad of Maharaj Ghat, Patna city. As such, 
the article, it is with regret to say, gives very little 
information about Mauzun as a poet. 

Named Saiyid Khairat ‘All Dehlawi, originally 
belonged to Faidabad. He died after 
the age of seventy.' 

Mirza ‘Ali Naqi Khan was the son of Qasim 
Khan. He was also for some time 
the student of Maulwl Muhammad 
‘Iwad JaunpOri. He was born in Lahore and brought 
up in ‘Azimabad. He has left behind a Kulliyat of 
10,000 verses. He also sometimes used the now de 
plume Lisani.'* 

Named Mir Muhammad Sami‘ Dehlawi. His 
father had migrated from Bukhara 
to Delhi. On Hazin’s coming to 
India, Niyazi became his pupil and derived his now 
de plume from Hazin.® 

Mulla Muhammad ‘Abd Ullah, commonly called 
Mulla Muhammad ‘Umar, poetically 
surnamed Sabiq, of Banaras, was 
a pupil of Arzu * and Hazin.® He was on very 
intimate terms with Hazin. He used to visit the 


Sabiq. 


‘ See : Subh-i-GulsJimh p. 411. 

» Ibid., p. 537, 

* Ibid., p. 571. 

* Afaq’s Tadhkira-i’ Hazin. p. 29. 

* I ^drdt-i-Binish. R.A.S.B. MS. 61, f. 22 (Margin). 

The cataloguer has committed an error by calling Mahli a student of 
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residence of Hazin every day and to recite to Hazin 
all that he had composed. Hazin, in turn, used 
to recite his own verses to Sabiq. Sometimes both 
of them composed in the same rhyme.^ From 
the specimens of their ghazals given in Afaq’s 
T adhkira-i-Haztn, pp. 29-30, it is evident from the 
Maqta‘ of Sabiq that he has imitated the ghazal of 
Hazin. For the meeting of Sabiq and Hazin on 
another occasion see ibid., p. 30. 

Named Muhammad Ahsan Khan Dehlawi, poeti- 
cally surnamed Sami', was the 
descendant of either Raja Birbal or 
Todar Mai of Akbar’s Court. His grandfather was 
converted to Islam. He learnt to compose verses 
from Mirza Bedil. Then he used to take his verses 
to Shaikh Husain Shuhrat for correction. Lastly, he 
practised that art under Hazin. Sami' died at the 
age of sixty.® 

Shaikh Ayat Ullah, poetically surnamed Thana. 

belonged to Shahjahanabad (Delhi). 
At the time when Hazin came to 
Delhi and put up in the residence of 'Umdat-ul- 

Arzn and Hazin. This is due to a miscomprehension of the original Irani 
text (l^drdt-i’Eini^ f. 22) : — 

^ 

OwX-%^ ^ 

The above passage means, that Mahli paid a visit to Mulla 
Muhammad ‘Umar who was a pupil of Arzu and Hazin ; and not that 
Mahli was a pupil of Arzu and Hazin. 

* Afaq’s T adhUira-i^ Hazin. p. 29. 

* Ruz~i^Rushan, p. 2^. 
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Mulk, Thana used to take his verses to Hazin for 
correction. He imitated Hazin. He died a few 
years before the composition of ^Iqd-i-Thuraiya ^ 
Thana proved himself a worthy successor to Hazin — 
his great predecessor. After the death of Hazin, 
Thana was recognised as one of the masters of the 
Irani language. He was one of the poets to whom 
Sauda referred Ashraf ‘All Khan for correction of his 
anthology after the latter had despaired of Makin.® 
Named Habib Ullah, was a resident 
of Kashmir.’ 

Maulwi Muhammad Baqir Shahid TihranI . . . 

settled down in Aurangabad . . . 
After some time he set for the 
pilgrimage and in the course of the journey he met 
Muhammad ‘All Hazin in the port of Tatta.* He 
became a pupil of Hazin in poetry. He died on the 
11th of Rajab 1178 A.H.® at Aurangabad. 

‘All Qull Khan, poetically called Walih, was 
born in Isfahan. He was intimately 
loved by Mirza Ja‘far Rahib and 
Hazin who taught him many points in the art of 
versification.® Later on, while in India, Walih and 
Hazin drifted away as we learn from the Riyad-ush- 
Shu'ara (under Hazin). 


Thana II. 


Shahid. 


' Sec : 'Iqd’i-Thuraivd, AurangSbSd ed., p. 19. 

• Sec Ab-i^Hayd^, pp. 165-66 ; Sl^aikh Chand’s Saudd, pp. 57-58. 

• See Subh-i‘Gul^an, p. 99. ^ Most probably in 1146 A.H. 

® For details see Natd'ij-uUAfkdr, Lytton Library MS., ff. 248-49. 
Mahbub-uz-Zaman, pp. 525-30; Mardum-i-Didah ; GuUi^Ra'nd ; and Urdu, 
July 1937. 

• See 'Iqd“i-Thuraiyd, Aurangabad ed., p. 61. 
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Hazin’s diction is quite simple in most cases. As 
he was purely religious and deeply 

His Diction. , . a i • t i • *1 

versed in Arabic literature, his rich 
and expressive vocabulary is borrowed from that 
language. In his Tadhkirat-ul-AhwaL it is peculiar 
to note, Hazin makes Arabic plurals of Irani words, 
e.g., and and observes Arabic 

plurals of syntax in Irani, e.g., Another 

peculiarity of his diction is the use of some Hindi 
words which were in common use among his con- 
temporary Irani poets in India.^ 

“ In prose, Hazin’s style of writing is direct and 
clear while his words are free from 
any artificial arrangements. His 
sentences have very few metaphors. At his best 
he wrote as he talked, but sometimes his sentences 
are too long, and contain too many clauses which 
spoil their unity. However, his style is neither 
laboured or heavy nor pompous or artificial.”® He 
was pious of heart ; independent of nature ; amiable ; 
and sober.® His poetry is idiomatic, sententious, 
simple, and easy ; based on advice, philosophy and 
sufism.* Love is the chief component of Hazin’s 
constitution. Love-poetry escapes from his lips 
unwarily. He enjoys his verses himself while the 
disesteem of the world makes him low-spirited. 

* Master’s Introduction to his translation of Hazin’s Ta4b.kirat-ul- 
Ahwdl p. IV. 

* Idem, 

* Makhzan, July 1909» p. 11. 

* Sec Nigdristdtfi-Fdrs, p. 210. 
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Agreeable melodies emanante from his desire-laden 
heart little by little and trickle down his tongue. 
But who is there to understand ? * 

The ghazal of Hazin imbibes all the meritable 
qualities of the ghazals of Hafiz* Sa‘dl,* and Jami/ 
whom he faithfully imitates. In the Kulliyat-i- 
Hazin, Lucknow edition, Hazin imitates Sa‘dl, p. 358 ; 
Qasim-i- Anwar,® pp. 360 and 637 ; Fughani,® p. 
489; Rami,' pp. 327, 445, 465, 508, 471, 534, 559, 
661 and 680; Hafiz, pp. 400, 413, 506, 517, 579, 597, 
and 604 ; Jami, p. 550 ; Sana’i,® pp. 402, 437 and 
619 ; and Wahdat, p. 599. 

The two odes of Maulana Rumi imitated in the 
Kulliyat-i-Hazin, Lucknow edition, pp. 508 and 559, 
are to be found in the Diwdn-i-Shams-i-T abriz^ 
Lucknow edition, 1887 A.D., pp, 157-58 and pp. 227-28. 
See Hayat-i- Maulana Rum by Shibli Nu‘mani, p. 25. 
This statement is repeated with details in the 
Halat-i-Shams-i~T abriz by Munshi Muhammad Din, 
pp. 45-46. 

Hazin’s ideas are sublime and his language is 
chaste. A marked feature of his ghazal is its pathos 
— a clear indication of his painful life. He was 

• Makhzan, July 1909, p. 11. 

• d. 791/1389. See Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 148. 

• d. 691/1292. See Ibid., p. 339, 

^ d. 898/1492. Sec Ibid., pp. 196-97. 

‘ d. 835/1431. Sec Ibid., pp. 315-16. 

• d. 925/1519. See Ibid., p. 91. Hazin considered Fughani superior to 
Jami. Sec Majma'-un-Nafd'is, Punjab University MS., Pf. I. 24. f. 682. 

^ d. 672/1273. See Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 194. 

• d. 525 probably. Sec Ibid., p. 351. 

•d. 645/1247, Sec iW.. pp. 376-77. 
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considered to be a model for pathetic poetry. 
Munshi Amir Ahmad Mlna’I Lakhnawl says : 

“ When I desired to write painful verses 
Hazin’s soul came and sat before me.”* 

His qasidas^ are chiefly in praise (hamd). 
Hazin has also imitated some of the famous qasldas 
of KhaqanI, but has lagged behind the novel meta- 
phors and vigorous expressions of the great master. 
His qa^da beginning : 

\) >y!L 3 3 3 

is written in the same metre as the qasidas of Kamal 
IsfahanI and Salman Sawiji as he himself says in 
the maqta" ® : — 

✓ 

In his WadVat-ul-BadVat, Hazin has imitated 
Xhana’l’s Hadiqat-ul-Haqiqat but has not been able 
to do justice to himself. His Kharabat is written 
in imitation of Sa'di’s Bostan ; but according to 
ShirwanI * is a much inferior work. 

* Makhzan, October 1909, p. 25. 

* According to p. 88 : his qastdas are better than 

those of ‘Urfi. 

* Kulliydt-i-Haztn, Lucknow ed., p. 179. 

* Hdldt-i-Hdzxn, p. 34. 
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Memory. 


Hazin had been endowed with a wonderful 
memory. Writing in his Tadhkirat- 
uUAhtval (Lucknow ed., p. 10) in 
1154 A H. he says that he still remembered some of 
the things of the days when he was a suckling. It 
was from memory that he wrote his T adhkirat-ul- 
Ahwal} In his Tadhkirat-ul-Mu'asirin, Hazin has 
reproduced from memory hundreds of verses of 
some of the poets whom he mentions. It is also from 
memory that he reconstructed his Pars Nama, 
Matmah-ul-Anzar, Chaman-o~Anjuman, Kh arabat. 
and T adhkirat-ul-' Ashiqin. See infra. 

It does not seem profitable to trace here, from 
place to place, the earlier travels of 
Hazin undertaken prior to 1154 
A.H. ; as a detailed description of all his travels up to 
that date is to be found in his T adhkirat-ul- Ahwal. 
As, however, little notice has been taken of his 
travels subsequent to that date, I would like to give 
a somewhat more detailed account of his travels 
after 1154 A.H. For the sake of continuity let us 
begin a bit earlier. 

During his travels, Hazin visited most of the 
cities of IGiurasan,® Dar-ul-Marz, ‘Iraq, Fars® and 


Travels. 


* See T adhkirat-ul- A hwdL Lucknow ed., p. 30. 

* Khurdsan : Country of the “ rising sun”, from Kur ” sun ” and asan 
” rising.” 

For details sec Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. II, pp. 966-67, Jughrdjiya-u 
MufassaUUlrdn, Vol. II., pp. 179-211 and Nuzhat-ul-Qulub, p. 147. 

* Fats. . . . the ancient Persis or Persia in the narrowest sense, the 
ancestral home of the Persians, the province of Persia in the south-east of 
the modern Iran with its capital Shiraz, bounded in the north by ‘Irak 
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Adharbaiian.^ After two previous futile attempts 
mentioned in the Tadhkirat-ul-Ahual (Lucknow 
ed., pp. 44 and 71) he finally started to perform the 
pilgrimage in 1143 A.H./1730-31 A.D.^ He performed 
it in 1144 A.H./1731-32 A.D.^ 

The biographers of Hazin are not agreed on the 
year in which he performed the pilgrimage. According 
to some he did so in 1143 A.H. According to others 
he only started to perform the pilgrimage in that 
year. According to yet others he went to the holy 
sanctuary in 1144 A.H. The year in which Hazin per- 
formed the pilgrimage is, therefore, to be determined. 

We know that he started for the pilgrimage 
in 1143 A.H.* We also know that Hazin returned 
from Mecca in Muharram 1145 A.H./June 1732 A.D.® 

‘Adjaml, in the south by the Persian Gulf, in the east by Kirman and 
in the west by KhuzistSn. 

For details see Encyclopedia of Islam, Vol. II, p. 70, Ju^rdfiya-U 
Mufassal-i-lran, Vol. II, pp. 214-42, and NuzhaUul-Qulub, pp. 112*13. 

^ AdharbaidjSn, — a province in the empire of the Caliphs, bounded 
on the south-east by al Djibal (the ancient Media), on the south-west by 
the eastern part of the province Djazira (the ancient Assyria), on the 
west by Armenia, on the north by the province of Arran (. . . . the 
countries of the Caucasus), and on the east by both shore-lands of the 
Caspian Sea, MughSn and Gllan. 

For details see Encyclopedia of Islam, Vol. I, pp. 134-35. Jughrdfiya-i- 
Mufassal-i-lrdn, Vol. It, pp. 150-78 ; Nuzhat-ulQulxih, p. 75. 

^ Ni^tar-i-'I^q, BSnkIpur MS. 716, f. 546; Nala ij-uUAfkdr, Hahib 
Ganj MS. 51/19, p. 170 ; Rivdd-ush- Shu'ard. *Abd-us-Sal5m MS. 630/51 f. 
104b : KhuldsaUuUKaldm, BSnkipur MS. 704, f. 210b; KJnzdna-i-Amira, 
p. 193 ; and Haft Asmdn, A.S.B. cd., p. 162. 

^ Sham*-UAnjuman, p. 131. 

^ See Tadhkirat-uUA hwdL Lucknow ed., pp. 97 and 99; Riydd-v^- 
Shu'ard, ‘Abd-us-Salam MS. 630/51, f. 104b; Ni^tar-i-*lshq, Bankipur 
MS. 716, f. 546 ; and Khizdna-i- Amira, p. 193. 

* TadhkiraUuUA hwdL Lucknow ed., p. 99. 
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We also know that the fact of Hazin's performing 
the pilgrimage is mentioned only once in the 
Tadhkirat-ul-Ahwal (Lucknow ed., p. 99). We 
have to see whether Hazin performed the pilgrimage 
in 1143 A.H. or 1144 A.H. 

The year 1143 A.H. is impossible. Because, 
while at Bandar ‘Abbas ^ — prior to his departure for 
Mecca — Hazin was informed through letters from 
Shah Tahmasp and other military friends about the 
defeat of the Iranians by the Turks and the con- 
sequent treaty of Hamadan.*^ This conclusively 
shows that Hazin did not quit the shores of 
Iran before 1144 A.H., viz.^ the year of defeat of the 
Iranians at the hands of the Turks near Hamadan.® 

According to Master : * “In 1144 A.H., when Nadir 
Shah had taken Adharbaijan from the Turks, Hazin 
visited Isfahan and Shiraz and being unable to see the 
miseries of his countrymen, started on a pilgrimage.” 

The natural conclusion is that Hazin prepared 
himself to perform the pilgrimage in 1143 A.H. (as 
is evident from the words : 

' - y y 

* Bandar ‘AbbSs. — a Persian seaport situated 56®-20' east lat. 
(Greenwich) and about 27® north lat. in the south-east of the province of 
Pars, near Kirm5n frontier. 

For details see Encyclopedia of Islam, Vol. I, p, 699 and Jughrdfiya-U 
Mufassal~i‘Irdn, Vol. II, p. 247. 

* T adhkiraUul-A hwdL Lucknow cd., p. 99. 

* See Encyclopedia of Islam, Vol. IV, p. 616. 

* Master’s Introduction to his translation of Hazin’s Tadkkirat-uU 
Ahwdl, p. iii. 
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in the Ni^tar-i-'IshqY but could only perform 
it in 1144 A.H. the year for the whole of which he 
was at Mecca. 

Hazin performed the pilgrimage in 1144 A.H. 
going from Bandar ‘Abbas to Surat ; staying at Surat 
for two months ; proceeding to Judda ; and thence to 
Mecca. Hazin returned from the pilgrimage via 
Lahsa, Bahrain, and Bandar ‘Abbas in the month of 
Muharram 1145 A.H./June-July 1732 A.D.® 

From Bandar ‘Abbas Hazin sailed for India (to 
be more exact Sindh) on the 10th of Ramadan 1146 
AH.V14th of February 1734 A.D. in the reign of 
Muhammad Shah.* Hazin arrived at Tatta® in the 
beginning of the month of Shawwal® (March) 
1146 A.H./1734 A.D. 

Shah Nawaz Khan,’ Ghulam ‘Ali Azad,® and 
Mirza Ahmad ‘Ali® would give us to understand 


^ Ni^tar-i-* I Bankipur MS. 716» f. 546. 

* Tadhkirat^uUAhwdL Bombay ed., p. 99. 

^ Ibid., Lucknow cd., p, 116; Miradt-i-Aftdb Numd, Habib Ganj 
MS. 32/33 s.q.» “ Hazin.” 

* Histoire de la Litterature Hindoui et Hindoustani by Garcin de 
Tassy» Vol. I, p. 227 ; Ara i^-i-Mahfil, Calcutta ed., p. 88; Khuldsat-uU 
Kaldm, Bankipur MS. 704, f. 211a. 

Muhammad Shah d. 1161/1748. See Oriental Biographical Dictionary, 
p. 272. 

Tatta, the capital of the preceding district (Tatta), situated on 
the banks of the Indus .... mention is made of Tatta so early as 92 of the 
Hijra, or A.D. 714 .... Even so late as 1742 A.D. when visited by Nadir 
Shah, it was a place of considerable trade, since which date its decay has 
been uninterrupted. See Hamilton’s East India Gazette, Vol. II, pp. 625-26. 

* Tadhkirat-ul-Ahwdl, Lucknow ed., p. 116. 

^ Mira'dt-uAftdb Numd, Habib Ganj MS. 32/33 s.q. Hazin. 

^ Sarw-i~Azdd, p. 225. 

^ Kitdb’i-Nujum-uUAsmd ft Tardjim-uU*Ulamd,L\xckno'w ed., p. 283. 
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that Hazin reached Tatta in 1147 A.H. While 
Saksena ‘ would have us believe that Hazin reached 
Delhi in 1147 A.H. All of them are wrong : Hazin 
reached Tatta in 1146 A.H. and Delhi in about 
1149 A.H. 

Firstly, because the voyage from Bandar ‘Abbas 
to Tatta could not have taken Hazin more than a 
month. 

Secondly, there is no evidence to the contrary in 
the Tadhkirat-ul-Ahwal to show that Hazin was 
forced to disembark and stay at any place during 
the course of his voyage from Bandar ‘Abbas to 
Tatta. 

Thirdly, whereas Azad’s statement in the Sarw-i- 
Azad (p. 225) is confused, he clearly states in 
another place, viz., Kh izana-i- ‘Amir a (Lucknow ed., 
p. 194), that Hazin was in Bakkar in 1147 A.H. 
where he exchanged interviews with Azad and offer- 
ed Azad a copy of his (Hazin s) verses in his own 
hand.® If Hazin had reached Tatta in Shawwal 
1147 A.H./February-March 1735 A.D., how could he 
be in Bakkar in the same year (1147 A.H.) — nine 
months later;® as Shawwal is the 10th month of 
the Muslim year. Moreover, it is interesting to 
note, that the meeting of Hazin and Azad took 
place at Bakkar, somewhere in the latter half of 


‘A History of Urdu Literature, p. 47. 

’ See infra. 

* Because on his way to Bakkar, Hazin stayed at Tatta and Khuda- 
Abad for two and seven months respectively. See infra. 
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the year 1147 A.H. For Azad was at Bakkar on 
his way to Delhi from Sewistan^ which place he 
left in the middle of the year 1147 A.H.** As Azad 
was in Lahore on the 7th of Rajab 1147 A.H./3rd 
of December 1734 A.D.,® his meeting with Hazin at 
Bakkar must have taken place in Jumada I or II 
1147 A.H./September-November 1734 A.D. 

Fourthly, in the Tadhkirat-ul-Ahwal* Hazin 
says, that from the date of his arrival in India up till 
then he had seen the whole of the country from 
there (i.e., Tatta) to Shahjahanabad in the past eight 
years. As the date of the composition of the 
T adhkirat-ul-A hivM is the latter end of the year 
1154 A.H. we thus get the exact date of his arrival 
in India, namely, the latter end of the year 1146 A.H. 

Fifthly, none of the later dares tallies if we 
accept the date 1147 A.H. 

The reading of the text in 'Iqd-i-Thuraiya ® is 
rather vague on this point. It runs : “ Hazin came 
to Tatta and Bakkar at the age of 42 according to 
one statement and at the age of 46 according to 
Mulla Muhammad Nazir ‘Ali Hamadani.” These 
give us the years (1103 + 42 = )1145 A.H. and 

*Sewist5n — a large province of BalochistSn .... extending south- 
wards from Qandahar ... It is divided into the districts of JhalawSn to the 
south and Saharawan to the north, which includes Nooshky in the desert 
and Mustang and Shal to the northward. Sec Hamilton’s E.ist India 
Gazette, Vol. II, p. 526. 

* See Khizdna-i-* Amira, p. 124. 

» Ibid., p. 28. 

* Tadhkirat-uUAhwdl, Lucknow ed., pp. 116-17. 

Rampur MS. 52, f. 566; ibid., Aurangabad ed., 

pp. 21-22. 
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(1103 + 46= )1149 A.H. ; both of which are wide 
away from the mark. 

AtTatta Hazin stayed for more than two months.' 
Leaving Tatta by a boat, he crossed Sewistan and 
reached Khuda-Abad.^ where he stayed for seven 
months.® From Khuda-Abad Hazin agian took a 
boat and reached Bakkar in (Jumada I — II) 1147 
A.H .71734 A.D. He stayed at Bakkar for one month® 
(up to Sha*ban 1147 A.H./December-January 1734-35 
A.D.). From Bakkar Hazin slowly made his way 
for his destination Delhi via Multan where he 
stayed for two years (up to Sha'ban 1149 A.H./Decem- 
ber 1736 A.D., and Lahore where he stayed for about 
three months (up to Dhi’l Qa'da 1149 A.H./March 
1737 A.D.) 

Hazin reached Delhi in the end of 1149 A.H. 
roughly ; as is referred to in the Tadhkirat-ul-Ahwal^, 
in the following passage : — 

dS JLate Ij 1 olio ^ 

^ yJl-MJ ^M*<0 ^ ^ ^ L 4 AJ ^ 

“ In short, from the time of entering Shahjahanabad 
up to the moment of writing, which is the latter end 

^ Ta4h^irat-ul-A hwal. Lucknow cd., p. 117. 

^ Kh udd-Ahdd, ruined town in the Dadu taluka of LSrkcIna 
District, Sind, Bombay, situated in 26^40' north and 67®46' east 16 miles 
north-east of Sehwan on the North-Western Railway, Imperial Gazetteer 
of India. Vol. XV, p. 284. 

• Tadhhirat-ul-Ahwdl. Lucknow ed., p. 117. 

^ KJiizdna-i- Amir a. p. 193 ; Sarw-i-Azdd. p. 225. 

• T cidhkirat-ul-A hwdU Lucknow ed., pp. 117-118. 

• Ibid,, p. 143. 
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of the year 1154 A.H., it is something more than three 
years that I have been living in this city.” This gives 
us (1154 A.H. — 3+a;=) 1151 A H. which is the date 
of Hazin's coming to Delhi for the second time and 
taking an abode there — as we shall see presently. 
1151 A.H. minus 1 gives us 1150 A.H., i.e., approxi- 
mately the year of Hazin’s arrival at Delhi for the 
first time. 

The year 1147 A.H. given by Husain Quli 

Khan^ as the date of the arrival of Hazln in Delhi 
■ !■■■■* • 

is at once disproved by a consideration of the dates 

immediately preceding. The meeting of Hazin and 

Arzu placed by Beale'* in 1147 A.H./1734 A.D. in 

Delhi is also incorrect. The date 1151 A.H. given 

by Master^ is also inexact. According to Nizami,* 

‘‘ Hazin came to India after it had been plundered 

by Nadir Shah in 1737 A.D./1146 A.H.” Every bit 

of this statement — including the Christian year 1737 

A.D. as corresponding to the Muslim year 1146 A.H. 

— is incorrect, except the year 1146 A.H. which by 

chance turns out to be true : being the year in 

which Hazin came to India. In the Y ad-i-Baida^ it 

is stated : ” In these days he has come to the capital, 

Delhi.” This should not be construed to mean that 

Hazin came to Delhi in 1148 A.H. which is the date 

* Nishtar-i~'I^q, Bankipur MS. 716, f. 546. 

* Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 386. 

* Master’s Introduction to his Translation of Hazin’s Tadhkirat-uU 
Ahwdl, p. iii. 

* Qamus-ul-Ma^ahir, p. 200. 

* Yad-i-Bai4a, BSnkipur MS. 691, £. 65. 
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of composition of the improved edition of the 
Yad-i-Baida. Because the information contained in 
this book was supplemented even after 1153 A.H. 
See article on Azad published by Sayyid Wajahat 
Husain in the c7. R. A. S. B., Letters, Vol. II, 1936, 
No. 2, pp. 128-29. 

In his Majma'-un-Nafais, Panjab University MS. 
PF. I. 24, f. 681. Arzu says that Hazin came to India 
about 15 years ago. Counting from the date of 
composition of the work, viz., 1164 A.H., it gives the 
exact date 1149 A.H. 

On reaching Delhi, Hazin put up in the house 
of ‘Umdat-ul-Mulk,^ After more than a year's 
stay in India* and about a month’s (Dhi’l Qa’da- 

* 'Iqd-i-Thuraiya, Aurang3b3d ed., p. 22. Hazin has composed the 
following enigmatical chronogram on the death of Anj3m : — 

W>w4| ^ wXi^P 

* * ^ :|c 

.)lxil 

* :i: ' « 

; ^ 

^ -{)+ J»)=^1466- (7+300) =1466- 307-=! 159 A.H. 

’In the following passage in the Tadhkirat^ul-Ahwdl, Lucknow 
ed., p. 121:- 

• OcXaO 

the words vi^. 0«X« ^ do not go with the 

words : immediately preceding it, as that 

brings us near 1150 A.H. If so, how could Hazin be in Lahore in 1149 
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Phil Hijja 1149 A.H.) stay atPelhi.^ 

Hazin was disgusted with the country and he 
returned to Lahore in Dhi’l Hijja 1149 A.H. with 
a view to go back to Iran or Khurasan.^ At Lahore 
he heard the news of the arrival of the Qizilbash 
army with a view to subjugate the fort of Qandahar, 

on his return from Delhi, if he was at Delhi in 1149 A.H. (roughly). See 
p. 91. 

* Because we learn from Letter XXVII addressed to NawwSb Sadr- 
ud-DIn Muhammad Khan, that Hazin reached Lahore in Dhi’l Hijja 
1149 A.H. 

^ ^ ^ 

✓ * ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
wJ ^ ^ jib 

^ 1 ^ ds.^ j\jbs^>kjb 

j^ vJl-wSrL.**) \ ^ ^ 

^ 3 ^lixLol 

^-3 ^ wX.^ao^ c.P>/^ v.Il->wX-^ 

Tadhhirat-ul- AhwdL Lucknow ed., pp. 121-22. 

According to Majma"-un-Nafd'is, Punjab University MS. P.F. 1. 24, f. 
170: “Hazin wanted to return to his motherland as no one recognized 
his merit then ; and, because his delicate nature could not agree with the 
hardships of the time.” 

The remarks about the delicacy of Hazin's nature are unacceptable. 
Hazin was used to hardships from a very early time : and with Nadir 
Shah there in Iran, his return could not have meant anything but a 
speedy and tortuous death. Yet, Hazin was more willing to court an 
honourable death elsewhere than to lead a disgraceful life at a court 
where intrigue and flattery played a paramount part and which he 
describes in one of his qasidas. See Kulliydt-i- Hazin, Lucknow ed., pp. 
190-93. Also see Tuhfat-uW Alam, p. 52 : — 

VS wX^aio 3^ y 
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to liberate it from the hands of the Afghans, and 
to besiege it/ Qandahar was at that time under 
the domain of Husain, the brother of Mahmud. 
Nadir Shah^ marched his armies against, and 
besieged Qandahar on the 9th of Phil Hijja 1148 
A.H./21st of April, 1736 ; and conquered it on 
the 14ch of Dhi’l Hijja 1149 A.H,/15th of 
April, 1737 A.D/ Hence the year of Hazin’s 
arrival at Lahore is 1149 A.H. Hazin’s Letters XXV 
and XXVII addressed to Nawwab Sadr-ud-Din 
Muhammad Khan show that he reached Lahore in 
Dhi’l Hijja 1149 A.H. This date fits absolutely with 
those mentioned in Letter XXVII referred to above. 
While at Lahore, he was taken ill and confined to 
bed for a long time.* 

From Lahore Hazin moved to Sultanpur where 
he stayed for a few days ; and thence he went to 
Sarhind. On hearing the news of the coming of 
Nadir Shah. Hazin retreated to Delhi. On Nadir 
Shah’s arrival at Delhi on the 9th of Dhi’l Hijja 
1151 A.H.. he concealed himself in the house of ‘All 
Quli Khan Walih.® On Nadir Shah’s departure from 
Delhi on the 7th of Safar 1152 A.H., he went back 


' Tadhkirat-uUAhwdU Lucknow cd., p. 122. 

* d. 1160/1747. See Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 288. 

® See WdqVdt-i-Anand Rdm Mukhlis, Lytton Library MS. 112, 
ff. 3a^3b, 

“ Tadhkirat-uUAhwdL Lucknow ed., pp. 122 and 136. 

° Rivd4-ush-ShWard, ‘Abd-us-SalSm MS. 630/51, f. 105b ; Khizdna-i- 
"Amira, p. 194 : Ni^tar-u*I^q, Bankipur MS. 716, f. 547. 
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to Lahore/ At Lahore Zakariya Khan/ the 
Governor of Lahore, wanted to harm Hazin, but on 
a letter from Walih, Hasan Quli Khan Kashi® (the 
brother of Walih and a messenger from Muhammad 
Shah to Nadir Shah) safely conducted him back to 
Delhi/ At Delhi Hazin concealed himself in the 
house of Qizilbash Khan (Ummid)/ He retired 
from the city in the company of two or three atten- 
dants after some days.® In the meanwhile he had 
written (in his poetic and prose compositions) many 
insulting and ridiculing verses on India and the 
Indians. This displeased some literati who put down 
derogatory remarks about Hazin in their own com- 
positions and thus led many ignorant people to 
disacknowledge the merits of Hazin/ The remarks 
of Hazin infuriated some of the poets of Delhi who 


‘According to TuhfaUul-' Alam, p. 520, Hazin went to Lahore twice 
or thrice with a view to return to Iran. 

* d. 1158/1745. See Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 426. 

* Sic in Khizdna~i~*Amira, p. 194; Naghma-i-* A ndalib, Br. Mus. 
MS. Or. 1811, f. 66a, has Kashani. 

* Rirdd-ush- Shu" ard, *Abd-us-Salam MS. 630/51, f. 105; Ni^tar-i- 
*lshq, Bankipur MS. 716; and Khizdna-i-' Amira, p. 194. 

° Naghma-i-" Andalib, Br. Mus. MS. Or. 1811, f. 66a. 

Ummid d. at Akbarabad in 1156 A.H. See Chamanistdn-ush-Shu'ard, 
Hyderabad ed.. p. 28. 

wXAOto fLl y 1 wXaj ^ ^ 

Tadhkirat-uUA hwdL Lucknow cd., pp. 137-38. 

' Khuldsat-uUKaldm, Bankipur MS. 704, f. 2106. 

Hazin is not mentioned in the list of contents of the KhuldsaUuU 
Kaldm, Bankipur MS. 704. See Bdnklpur Catalogue, Vol. VllI, pp. 137-42. 
In the aforesaid catalogue (18) Mulla Jami; f. 1386; is followed by (19) 
Sayyid Maulana Husaini Sadat with the takhallu^ Husaini. This is 
incorrect. The order should have been: (18) Jami; f. 1386; (19) Hazin ; 
f. 2106 ; (20) Husaini ; f. 1386 ; and so on. 
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wrote answers to his satires. Finding his stay there 
inadvisable, Hazin left Delhi in 1161 A.H.^ and 
moved to Akbarabad. Staying there for a few days 
he determined to go to Bangal* and with that 
object he went to (Muhammadabad) Banaras.® He 
reached Banaras in 1161 A.H. as we are told by 
Azad.* Moreover, there exists in the Rampur State 
Library a bayad^ of Hazin written at Banaras in 
1161 A.H. This conclusively shows that Hazin was 
at Banaras in 1161 A.H. 

Then Hazin set for ‘Azimabad in Patna — not 

• • 

with the intention of leaving India as we are told by 
Ghulam Husain,® but at the request of Raja Ram 
Nara’in, poetically surnamed Mauzun, the Governor 
of ‘Azimabad, who was a pupil as well as a friend 

of Hazin. 

• 

' Sarw-i-Azad, p. 225. According to Kitdb-i-Najum-ul-Asmu fi 
Tara U lama, p. 284 : Harm left Delhi in 1171 A.H. This is incor- 
rect. See supra. According to Rivdd-ush-Shu*ara, ‘Ahd-us-Salam MS. 
630/51, Hazin was at Delhi at the time of the composition of the MS., 
viz., 1161. See supra. 

* Banf^al—the largest and most populous province of British India, 
See Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol, I. pp. 695-96. According to Mardum-i^ 
Didah, Habib Ganj typed copy, p. 49, and Khuldsat-ul- Kaldm, BSnkipur 
MS. 704, f. 21 la, it was with a view to proceed on a pilgrimage that Hazin 
went to Bangal. 

*Benaras: or BanSras (also called Kd^i), a holy city of the Hindus, 
United Provinces, on the right bank of the Ganges. Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, Vol. I, p. 693. 

* Sarw-i-Azdd, p. 225. 

^ Bayd<jl~i- Hazin, Rampur MS. 38. This is a beautiful MS. The 
Rampur MS. is the only copy of the bayad known to me. 

* Siyar-uUMutaa khkh irin, p. 615 : — 

✓ 

^ ^ OwXaLMi#* jJjb oUaaj oTbL j\ 
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Mahabat Jang, ^ahatnat Jang, and Saulat Jang 
sent many letters to Hazin, repeatedly requesting 
him to come ; but every time he made an excuse and 
did not agree to go and stay with them.' 

There are many indications of Hazin’s returning 
to ‘i\zlmabad more than once. One letter in the 
Dastur-ul-Insha’, Rai Mathura Pra shad’s MS., f. 
180&, tell us that Hazin was present in the Haweli 
near the ‘ Idgah in Patna city on the 6th of Phil 
Hijja, 5th year of the succession, i.e., the 15th of 
November 1752 A.H./1166 A.D. Another undated 
letter in the same collection, f. 284b, also speaks of 
Hazin’s arrival at Patna.^ 

Hazin stayed at ‘Azimabad for a few days. He 
left ‘Azimabad because the atmosphere of the place 
did not suit him.® The following descriptive 
account of Hazin’s advent in Patna is to be found in 
the Kh ulasat-ul-Kalam : ‘ “ Due to wilful starva- 

tion and advanced age, he had been reduced to 
extreme weakness and leanness when he first entered 
‘Azimabad. Moreover, his infirmity and sickliness 
did not allow him to proceed further. So he stayed 
in that city for a few years.” This is incorrect as 
we find him back in Banaras after a couple of 
years. Also according to Afaq : ® ‘‘ Hazin lived at 
‘Azimabad for many years.” This statement is also 

^ Sivar-uUMata'a khkh irxnn p. 615. 

* Indian Historical Quarterly, March 1938, p. 85. Also see Ibid., 
December 1938, p. 766. 

^ Safina-i-* I shrat, Bankipur MS. 699, f. 1876. 

* KhuldsaUuUKaldm, Bankipur MS. 704, f. 211a. 

*A{aq's Tadhkira^i- Hazin, p. 25. 
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hollow in every respect for the reason stated above ; 
and, especially if Afaq means that Hazin stayed 
at ‘Azimabad for many years on first entering it. 
There is, however, every possibility of Hazin’s 
returning to ‘Azimabad and then staying there for 
some years. In fact, there is some indication of his 
staying at ‘Azimabad for some time in his Letters, 
which please see. Also see Kh ulasaUul-Kalam. 
Bankipur MS. 704, f. 211a : — 

^ 1 Cr?. I 

Giving up the thought of Bangal, Hazin returned 

from ‘Azimabad to Banaras in about 1163 A.H. He 

selected Banaras for his abode and built for himself 

a tomb there.* Muhammad Rida^ says: “He 

built himself an abode with a garden and a mosque 

as well as his tomb.”® According to Durga Das:* 

“ He built there two mosques, his tomb and some 

other buildings.” Both Muhammad Rida and Durga 

Das are wrong. Hazin built at Banaras his tomb ; 

two mosques ; a house ; and a garden. No mishap has 

happened to the tomb. Of the two mosques only one 

remains — that to the right of the Rauda of Bibi Fatima. 

This is a small mosque made of mud. It was meant for 

Hazln’s private use only. The other mosque existed 

on the left of the Rauda. It was also a small 

• 

* Nishtar-i-'I^q, BSnkipur MS. 716, f. 548. 

^ Nafhna-u^Andalib, Br. Mus., MS. Or. 1811, f. GSa, 

* Bankipur MS. 716, f. 548. incorrectly says that the 
tomb is known as Fatiraan: For Fatiman sec infra. 

* Safina Bankipur MS. 699, f. 188a. 
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mosque. Now that site is occupied by a bigger 
mosque constructed by Hakim Muhammad Ja‘far in 
1336 A.H./1917-18 A.D. Space for the bigger mosque 
was provided by demolishing the original smaller 
mosque and the western room of Hazln’s house. 
This unwise step was taken in order to provide 
room for the people who assemble in Fatiman, in 
the compound of the tomb of ^ai^ Muhammad 
‘All Hazin, on various occasions ; and all of whom 
could not be accommodated in the smaller mosque at 
the time of offering prayers. In so doing Hakim 
Muhammad Ja‘far and his associates have destroyed, 
for ever, historical buildings which were important 
both from the view of their antiquity and associa- 
tion with Hazin. 

About the original mosque there is only one 
documentary reference available in Saiyed Mazhar 
Hasan’s Tarikh-i-Banaras (p. 426) published in 1916 
A.D./1334-35 A.H. It is as follows : — 

“ This mosque was constructed in 1167 A.H. 
when Hazin was 64 * years of age. The Shaikh 
composed the following chronogram : — 

Uw ^ \ cJoUb Uo 

“ Put thy forehead on the ground in this mosque 
Because this place is meant for worship. 

For the date of this building the Guardian-Angel. 

Said : “ It is the court for (obtaining) needs.” 

* Mazhar Hasan in his Tari hfi -i-Banaras. p. 426, incorrectly gives 
66 years. 

*In the text it is incorrectly written as JXm*! . Read thus 

it gives the date 1168 A.H. But scansion does not permit this reading. 
Hence it must have been written as in the original inscription. 
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•>+ j + < + o + ^+ I + ^+ O +^_^+ O +1 +(3+ + j 

4 + 200 + 20 + 1 + 5 + 8+1 + 3 + 400 + 60+400 + 1 + 10 + 50+3 + 1 

= 1167a.H. 

As already mentioned above, only the eastern 
room and some western portion of the house remain 
now. The garden has disappeared altogether. It 
was purchased by Qitlaq Sultan Begam for the tomb 
of her husband. See infra. 

All the above-mentioned buildings are situated 
in the compound called Fatiman. 

Hazin had an immense liking for Banaras about 
which place he says : — 

Ix\j1 — * j\ 

“ I wouldn’t quit Banaras ; here there’s a universal 
temple ; 

Every Brahman boy here is a Lachhman or Ram.” 

It was on account of political reasons that Hazin 
renounced Iran for India.* Accord- 

for loavin^ IrSn. 

ing to Hazin’s own statement he 
was suspected * of having a hand in the rebellion 
of the people of Lar resulting in the murder of 
Wall Muhammad Khan Shamlu, poetically surnamed 
Masrur, the Governor of Lar,^ appointed by Nadir 
Shah. On the other hand. Walih (a contemporary 

* Naghma-i-' Andalib, Br. Mus. MS. Or. 1811 f. 66a has 

*“Hc fled into Hindustan from his native country to avoid the 
persecution of Nadir Shah in 1146 A.H./1733 A.D.” _ 

Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 159. Also see Tuhfat-ul-'Alam, 
p. 520. 

’Sec Ta dh birat-ul-A hwdl, Lucknow ed., p. 107. 

* Ibid., Bclfour’s ed., p. 214. 
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writer and Hazin’s quondam friend, whose account 
of the event and those immediately following it, 
given in the Riydd-nsh-Shu'ara, fully agrees with 
that of Hazin given in the T adhkirat-ul- Ahwdl) 
definitely charges Hazin with the above-mentioned 
crime, and holds him responsible for itd Walih 
proceeds to say that, leaving Hazin at Bandar ‘Abbas, 
he came to India. But after ten days Hazin also 
joined him at Tatta and on enquiry told him that 
the very incident had rendered his stay in Iran 
impossible, and that, consequently, he had left for 
India.^ 

Some of the ridiculous reasons assigned to 


’See Rxydd-u^-ShxCara, ‘Abd-us-Salarn MS 630/51, f I04h: — 

^ j 

j\^i ^ Q>y^ >y:L o^^ji ^yJi^ > jj \\ ^ 

/ 

wXxisLl^^ 03 1 3 1 

cX3 3«t«o y'^^ Ci^ ^ dxjuXi ^ ^3 3 ^.4Jb*sl 

L^/«03 y^^ ^ jLo L»L»3 I 3 

L^>) j\ ^ * J>.3(>o 3 yyjSLX^ o^Xx) y"^^ t 

»X3 3 jO ^ OvX<^^ ^^-^^^3 ^^-^^X.*o3 

y^ y J.X» Iwk^J 

'' OvX-^il-w^ (,2-3^'^*’ y\ S3lxdi 


Idem. 
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Hazin’s coming to India are as follows : — (1) Hazin 
came to India in search of livelihood ; after squander- 
ing away his father’s property.’ (2) It was destiny 
that brought him here." (3) Hazm came to Delhi 
charged with a crime.* (4) In the Nigaristdn-i- 
Fars two contradictory and equally unacceptable 
reasons are ascribed to Hazin’s coming to India. They 
are : Firstly, that he repaired to India after having 
despaired of the conditions in Iran ; and to arrange 
the affairs here (see pp. 207-208). Secondly, that 
Hazin came here to take help from India as Babur’ 
and Humayun* had done before; and to liberate Iran 
from the atrocities of Nadir Shah and the Afghans 
(sec pp. 209-210). (5) Hazin was expelled from 

Iran by Nadir Shah because the former happened to 


’ Qdmus-uUMa^xdhir, p. 2(10. 

* Y ad- Baida, Bnnkipur MS. o91, f. 65. 

Khuldsat-ul-Afkdr, Bankipur MS 712, f. 219iJ. 

' d. 937/1530. See Oriental Bhwaphical Dictionary, pp. 91-92. 

■’d. 963/1555. See Oriental Bio^lraplvcal Dictionary, pp. 162-163. 

'* In the followin)^ quatrain )^iven on p. 762 of the Kulliydt-i- Hazin, 
Lueknovv ed. : — 

> io j yS c> 

Hazin hits at the low origin of Nndir Shlih. Azad in his Nigdristdn-i^Fars, 
p. 209, IS doubtful about the origin of Nadir Shah. Sykes in his Persia, 
p. 93, throws sufficient light on the point. 

In the Bayan-i-Wac)i\ Imperial Library of Calcutta MS. W, f. 92. 
the same ruba i is quoted. From this ruba'i the author of the Bu>an-«- 
Waqi' deduces that Imam Quli Beg. the father of Nadir Shah, was a 
;w. 5 lm-sewer. He proceeds to say that the edict of Hazin is not to be 
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be a friend of the Safawlsd (6) Hazin came to 
India at the time of the usurpation of Iran by Nadir 
Shah ; in order to take for Iran help from Muham- 
mad Shah : being well aware of the claims of the 
Safawi emperors^ over the Timurid emperors (of 
India)® and quite ignorant of the nature of the 
rulers, amirs, soldiers, and subjects of the country, — 
none of whom would make the acquaintance of 
any one without an object.* (7) “ Hazin came to 
India due to ; (a) the dominion of Nadir Shah over 
the land of Iran ; and {b) the disagreement of the 
times and his nature.” ® The latter portion of 
Arzu’s view does not seem to be sound. And (8) 
when Nadir Shah conquered Iran, Hazin became 
disgusted with that place and hurried towards India.® 

relied upon as he happened to be an enemy of N3dir Sh5h and had left 
Iran out of fear of Nadir Sh3h. 

It is a well known historical fact that, on his accession to the 
throne. Nadir Shah declared Sunni-ism to be the state religion of Iran and 
engaged in a general persecution of the Shl*as. 

The atrocities of the Afghans over the Iranians (especially on the 
Shfas of Lar) are recorded in the Tadhkirat-uUAhwdL Lucknow cd., pp. 
102-104. Hazin says that, in the persecution, the Shafi'Is (which is one 
of the 4 sects of the Sunnis) were spared. See ibid., p. 104. All these 
oppressed people repaired to Hazin for help. Sec ibid., pp. 102-105. 

^ Naghma-i- Andalib, Br. Mus. MS. Or., 1811, f. 66a. 

*I have translated the word “ Salatin ” by “emperors.” 

*This refers to the help taken by Humayun from Shah Tahmasp 
of Iran when the former was expelled from India by Sher Shah Suri. 

The reading in the Tuhfat-uU'Alam, p. 520, is “ Salatin-i-Baburiya ”. 
The Mughal emperors of India were, no doubt, the descendants of Babur 
but they were not generally called Baburia or Baburies. On the other 
hand, they were simply called Mughals — from their original home in 
Mangolia, and Timurids — from Amir Timur who was the ancestor of Babur. 

* Tuhfauul- Alam, p. 520. 

* Majma'-un-Nafais, Punjab University MS. PF. I. 24, f. 169a, 

® Saflna-i-Hindt, Bankipur MS. 715, f . 22b. 
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As regards the fact of his departure from Bandar 
‘Abbas Hazin says : “ In Bandar ‘Abbas there were 
a few servants of Khan-i-M u‘azzam (i.e.. Nadir 
Shah). Just then there arrived a few men of 
Muhammad Khan. Both the parties were aggressing 
and rebelling. One day a few helpless people were 
oppressed very much. At seeing this, my perturbed 
mind lost all its forbearance ; my heart sank ; and I 
determined to leave that land.” ^ 

By his assiduous refusal both to see the emperor 
Cause for leaving Muhammad Shah and to allow the 
emperor to see him, Hazin per- 
manently lost the emperor’s favour.® Hazin also 
infuriated the poets of the imperial capital (especially 
Arzu and Thabat by speaking ill of the former and 
criticizing the deceased father of the latter). He 
further lost the sympathies of the people of India in 
general and the inhabitants of Delhi in particular on 
account of his pungent satires on India. According to 
Saiyid ‘Abd Ullah : ® Hazin did so due to the troubles 
that he experienced in the course of his travels, and 
his own nature. Hazin’s flimsy satires on the people 
of Kashmir created for him yet another multitude of 
enemies. 

All these facts together, coupled with the murder 
of ‘Umdat-ul-Mulk on the 23rd of Ph il Hijja 1159 
A.H. and the death of Muhammad Shah on the 27th 

* T adhkirat^ul-A hwHU Lucknow ed., pp. 115-116. 

’ See "Iqd-i-Thuraiva, Aurang^bsd ed., p. 22. 

* Oriental College Magazine, Lahore, May 1929, p. 45. 
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of Rabi‘-ui-Awwal 1161 A.H., left Hazin unprotected 
and unshielded for the time being and rendered his 
stay at Delhi impossible ; and eventually he left it 
for Banarash in 1161 never to return again. 

During his stay at ‘Azimabad, Hazin went out, 
Cause for leaving one day, to see the city. He saw 

‘Azimabad. i • n • i 

the river Ganges flowing to the 
north of the city and the canal called Jilla to its 
south. This reminded Hazin of the deluge in Multan.'* 
He thought to himself : “ Should both the river 

and the canal flood at any time, the city of ‘Azim- 
abad which is situated between the two will invari- 
ably be overflocded. It is not, therefore, wise to 
stay at such a place.” Hence, he left ‘Azimabad for 
Banaras. Thus according to Afaq.^ But according 
to Durga Das : ’’ Hazin left ‘Azimabad because the 
atmosphere of the place did not suit him. 

The emperor ‘Ali Gauhar, the na’ib-wazir Shuja‘- 

His visitors.— ud-Dawla“ (the Nawwab of Oudh). 

‘Ali Gauhar. ‘Alijah Qasim Khan paid a 

visit to Hazin.’ ” Shudjah-ed-doula and Mir-cassem 
having repeated the visit, as if to take their leave, 
were honoured with Qhylaat of a rich Dopata 

* See Makhzan-ul~Ghara lb, Rampur MS. 57, f. 263. 

^ Sarw-i-Azdd, p. 225. 

*See Tadhknat-uU AhwdU Lucknow ed.. p. 120 for description of the 
inundation of the Sindh and the loss in Mult3n. 

^ AfSq’s Tadhkira-i- Hazin, pp. 25-26. 

^ Safina- 1 -' I shrat, Bankipur MS. 699, f. 1876. 

® Shuja‘-ud-Dawla was the son of Mansur ‘AH Kh5n Safdar Jang . . . . 
he was born in the year A.D. 1731/A. H. 1144 and after the death of his 
father succeeded to the Government. 

’ See Infra. 
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each and this was bound round their turbans not 
by the holy man himself, but by his steward.^ 

On his way to India Hazin met Ghulam ‘All 
. , Azad Bilgrami'* in Bakkar in 1147 

A.H. (See supra). On this occasion 
Hazin presented a copy of his poems written with 
his own hand to Azad/ Of these poems the 
following verses are quoted in the Nigar 
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Raja Balwant Singh of Banaras was very fond 
„ , . , of Hazin. He used to respect him 

Hil'.v.int Sinilh. • ^ 

and provide for his needs. Balwant 
Singh used to visit Hazin. The S^haikh also used to 
meet the Raja very sincerely and tried for the 
perpetuation of the life and rulership of the Raja ; 
as is evident from the recommendation that Hazin 

’In another place (Tr. of Siyar-uU Muta akhkhtrin, Vol. II. p. 176, 
footnote 84) Raymond says : He (Hazin) gave them each a Qhylaat and. 
a Dopata . . 

’ Raymond, Tr. of Siyctr-ul- Mutaahhkjnrin Vol. II, p. 524 footnote 275 
* d. 1200/1756. See Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 86. 

^ Khizdna-i-^Amira, p. 194 ; Yad-i-Baitfd, Bankipur MS. 691, f. 65. 
Nigdr, March 1930, p. 24. 
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made to Shuja‘-ud Dawla as already narrated in the 
account of the aforesaid Raja at the time of his 
intention to conquer the fort of Chinar Garh and 
Shuja‘-ud-Dawla’s taking notice of it.^ A brief 
account of Hazin s recommendation of Raja Balwant 
Singh to Shuja‘-ud-Dawla is as follows : — 

At the time when Nawwab Safdar Jang deprived 
Mir Rustam ‘All of all the Chahar Sarkar and handed 
them over to Raja Mansa Singh and Shail^ ‘Abd 
Ullah, he also separated the fort of Chinar Garh 
and handed it over to Mirza Ahmad Beg who was 
an Irani. Mirza Ahmad died in 1166 A,H./1752 
A.D. and left a young son named Agha Jani. In 
consideration of the services rendered by Ahmad 
Beg, the Nawwab allowed Agha Jani to succeed his 
father and to remain in command of the fort ; and 
appointed Agha Mir (a servant of his father) to act 
as his agent. 

At the death of Safdar Jang in 1169 A.H./1756 
A.D., Raja Balwant Singh got an opportunity and 
conspired with Agha Mir. But somehow or other 
Shuja‘-ud-Dawla came to know of it. Marching 
with an army with the intention of deposing the 
Raja, he camped at Jaunpur. Out of fear of the 
Nawwab, Raja Balwant Singh left his residence at 
Gangs Pur and went along with his family to the 
hilly tract of Latif Pur. The Nawwab pitched his 
tents in Banaras. Nawwab Shuja‘-ud-Dawla was 
highly displeased with the misdemeanours of Balwant 


* See TdYtkh'i-Bandras by Mazhar Hasan, p. 425. 
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Singh and had determined to deprive him of the 
whole State. At Shuja‘-ud-Dawla's order a boat- 
bridge was put across the Ganges and the artillery 
and infantry were set in pursuit of the Raja. 

When Nawwab Shuia-ud-Dawla went to see 
Shaikh ‘All Hazin at Fatiman, the Shaikh gave him 
a bit of affectionate advice, saying : “RajaBalwant 
Singh pays his instalment of gold in time and keeps 
his subjects prosperous and happy. He should not 
be ruined. Moreover the hilly paths are difficult to 
traverse and the army will not find it easy to pass 
through them. What is the good of taking undue 
trouble over a small affair and destroying the creation 
of God ? ” But being extremely angry at the time, 
the Nawwab did not listen to his advice. For details 
see Mazhar Hasan’s Tari^-i-Banaras, pp. 191-193. 

At the time that Hazin entered Banaras, the 
place was under the sway of Maharaja Balwant 
Singh. The Maharaja desired to despatch a noble- 
man of his court to enquire of Hazin whether he 
had come down to Banaras merely as a traveller or 
had a mind to settle there. The courtier submitted 
that he had not got the guts to do it. The 
Maharaja thereupon determined to go himself. 
He went to Hazin and questioned him about the 
state of affairs. Hazin replied : “ I am a traveller 

no doubt : but if you allow me to do so, I would 
construct a hut here and live therein. The Maharaja 
consented to it on the term that Hazin would 
coach his son, Kumar Chet Singh. Hazin agreed to 
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it on the condition that the Kumar would himself 
come up to Hazin to take his lessonsd 

Maharaja Balwant Singh loved hunting and was 
extremely fond of chasing lions. He was dissuaded 
from doing so by Shaikh Muhammad ‘All Hazin in 
whom he had a firm faith and whom he used to 
visit now and then. The Shaikh used to tell the 
Maharaja : “ The poor animals graze a little grass and 
do a bit of copulation. Why then destroy a hundred 
sweet souls of the animals for a moment’s joy ^ ?” 
Poetically surnamed IQiushgu met Hazin twice. 

B.ndra Ban Das.« meeting tOok pkce at 

Delhi. On this occasion, Hazin was 
reciting and abundantly praising the following ruba'i 
of Mu‘izzi ; * 
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" O king of the earth ! thou hast thy throne on heaven : 
Soft is thine enemy when thy bow is stretched hard. 
Light is thy charge and heavy thy stay 
Thy counsel is old ; thy fortune young.” 


Another meeting of Hazin and Lala Bindra Ban 
Das, the author of Safina-i-Khushgu, took place at 
Banaras, on the return of Hazin from ‘Azimabad. 


‘ Sham\ January 1927. p. 15. 

^ For details sec Tdrt^-i-Bandras, Bankipur MS. 608, f. 113ci. 

• For his life : see Majma'-un-Nafd\s, Punjab University MS. Pf. I. 
24, ff. 197-198. 

* Saftna-i-Khushfiu, Lytton Library MS. 34, Vol. I, S. V. “Mu‘izzi.’ 
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Khushgu sent a few verses to Hazin and requested 
an audience which was granted. On that occasion 
Hazin recited some verses of his own of which we 
quote the following two ; 

✓ 

J<^> 

^ ^ 'Jr. Hfi 

vXx>.^=3i I \ 3 sK cLJ I Sfc. li? 

- ' J , y , 

vXx>jS=a ^ > »JOw)o 

Ghulam Husain, the author of Siyar'ul-Miita' - 
„ akhkhirin, met Hazin at Banaras 

where he went to see him after 

taking leave from his friends. Ghulam Husain was 
then in the retinue of ‘Alljah, who after his defeat 
by the English had withdrawn himself to some 
place about 6 or 7 Karoh from Banaras. See 
Siyar-ul-Muta' a khkh irin, pp. 743-744. The defeat of 
‘Alijah and his withdrawal to Banaras took place 
at the end of Rabi‘ II or beginning of Jumada I, 
1177 A.H. 

Ghulam Husain used to visit Hazin for about 
5 months commencing with the above date and 
terminating with the return of ‘Alijah to Banaras in 
the company of the emperor Shah ‘Alam ^ and 
Shuja‘-ud-Dawla in the middle (or end) of Ramadan, 
1177 A.H.=> 

‘Sec Safina-i->KJiuihgu, Bankipur MS. 690, ft. 1826-I83a. 

•d. 19th November A. D. 1806/7th Ramadan A.H. 1221, See Oreintal 
Biographical Dictionary, p. 361. 

^ Siyar-^ul-Muta'akbbhirin, p. 746. Afaq in his Tadhkira-i- Hazin, p. 33, 
places the departure of Ghulam Husain from Hasin on the 3rd of Jumada 
II, 1179 A.H. /17th of November, 1765 A D. 
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Was the son of ‘Abd-ul-Ghani Beg Ka^miri. 

At first he was an office-bearer in 
the Kingdom. Finally, due to his 
contented nature, he relinquished his office thinking 
it to be incompatible with his disposition. He used 
to pass his days in a dervish’s garment in Delhi. 
He looked only to the exterior and was provident. 
He used to meet everyone with a great lowliness 
and humility. He was delicate of imagination like 
his father. He used to recite his verses with perfect 
affection and affliction. 

Along with a few followers of his he went to 
see Shaikh ‘All Hazin one day. The Shaikh was 
bored by his meeting and remarked high-mindedly : 
“ I used to hear that dacoities fall in India : it may 
be the same.” 

Girami died in 1156 A.H. See Nishtar-i-Ishq, 
Punjab University MS. APF. I, 15, f. 4756. 

Hakim Beg Khan Lahori visited Hazin on two 
successive days at Banaras. In the 
Mardum-i-Didah^ Hakim says : 
“ On the first interview I had not taken with me 
any of my verses. Hazin asked me to recite some 
of my verses but I replied that I did not remember 
any. I went to him again in the morning on the 
following day ; carrying with me some of my latest 
verses. Hazin gave me a leaf of his latest verses in 
memorium.” 

* Mardum-i-Didah, Habib Ganj typed copy 51/26, p. 50. 
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Husain. 


Mir Muhammad Husain had met Hazin. Husain 

• • • • 

was a resident of Ajudhyad He 
made the friendship of Hazin at 
Banaras.® He died at Banaras in 1205 A.H. and is 
buried close to the tomb of Hazin.® 

Named Nawwab Amin-ud-Dawlah ‘Aziz-ul- 
Mulk ‘All Ibrahim Khan Bahadur 
Nasir Jang, with the takhallus 
Khalil, the author of Khulasat-ul-Kalam. visited 
Hazin at Banaras. Khalil says that Hazin used to 
live his life by enjoying the pinings of esoteric pain 
and shedding tears. Hazin paid special attention to 
Khalil and presented him with some autograph 
treatises. 

Named Mirza Muhammad Fakhir Makin, was the 
. . , - son of Muhammad Ashraf. Due 

to the invasion of the forces of 
Ahmad ^ah Durrani and the approach of numer- 
ous misfortunes, Mirza Muhammad Fakhir Makin 
Dehlawi left Delhi for Lakhnau in the year 1173 A.H. 
From Lakhnau he left for Banaras in order to meet 
Hazin. Lastly, he returned to Lakhnau.® 

While examining the anthology of Ashraf ‘All 
Khan. Makin objected to the use of the word 
in a qit‘a of Mir ‘Aqil Kauthari, saying ; “ is 

an Irani word. To form and out of it is 


' Subh‘i~Gulshan, pp. 135-136. 

* RUz-i- Rushan, p. 178. 

* See Subh-i-Gul^an, pp. 135-136 and Rtiz-URu^an, p. 178. 

* Khuldsat-uUKaldm, Banklpur MS. 704, f. 211c2. 

* For details see Nata ij-ul-Afkdr, Lytton Library MS. 36, f. 418. 
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a sign of ignorance. Alas ! that people should commit 
such errors. “ Sauda, while criticizing this remark in 
his Risala-i- Ibrat-ul-Ghaiiim, under the heading 
Ta‘nb wa Tafris, s^.ys : “The objection of Fakhir 
Makin is a hit at the ignorance of Shail^ ‘All 
Hazin, because Ashraf ‘All Khan had copied this 
qit'a of Kautharl from the bayad signed by Hazin. ’ 
Sauda justifies Hazin by quoting from Khaqanl and 
Awhadi and referring to Amir Khusrau.^ 

The following verses of Hazin contained in the 
Tadhkira of Ashraf ‘Ah Khan were also criticized 
by Makin : — 

. , - A I > r— I— asA..; 

J ^ \\ i3y'^ 

. V— •• ^ ••y ✓ 

c?— ^ j' CJ-'A 

In the 2nd hemistich of the 1st verse, Makin 
substituted the word for the word used by 
Hazin. See Risala-i- I brat-ul-Ghafilin (printed along 
with the Kulliyat-i-Sauda) Newwul Kishore ed. 
Sept. 1887 A.D./Dhi’l-Hijja 1304 A.H., p. 54. In the 
2nd hemistich of the 3rd verse Makin replaced 
by The usages of Hazin are defended 

by Sauda in the Risala-i- Ibrat-ul-Gh^filin, p. 55. 

Two more verses of Hazin objected to by Makin 
are also to be found in the Risala-i- Ibrat-uLGhafiltn, 
p. 55. 


’ See Sauda, Deccan ed. p. 351. 
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The meeting of Makin and Hazin is also men- 
tioned in the Sham'-i-Anjuman (p, 416) and Gul-i- 
Ra^na (Curzon Collection MS. 511, f. 36%) and 
Ruz-i-Rushan (pp. 647-48). 

Makin attempted to improve the verses of Hazin 
in the reign of Shuja'-ud-Dawla.’ 

“ During the stay of Shail^ ‘Abd-ur-Rada-i- 
Matin in Lakhnau, the Shaikh and Mirza Fa kh ir 
Makin used to occupy the seats foremost of all the 
other poets in the symposiums held there. Some- 
one injured the feelings of Mirza through an initial 
verse of a poem. The Mirza remonstrated in a 
complaining qasida in the metre of Anwari’s qasida. 
The qasida is entitled Mihdar-ul-Aman. The name 
of the qasida yields the date of composition 1171 
A.H.'^ In the qasida Makin says^ : — 
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Makin died on the 21st of Muharram 1221 A.H.' 
H is name is Mir Saiyid ‘Ali. He belonged to 
.Mushtacj. Isfahan. One day Hazin invited 

him to undertake a journey to 
India. Mushtaq replied ; “ Accompany me to the 

* ‘ Ud-i-Himii, ‘Aligarh cd., p. 132 

^ This date shows that Makin had alsi> been to Lakhnau in 1171 A.H. 
’ Gul-i-Ra'nH, Curzon Collection MS. 511, ft 369^-370^^. 

* Ruz-i’ Rushan, p. 647. 
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bath. Let us sprinkle its water there ; let there be a 
fire in the hearth and let us have fans in our hands : 
that is the very atmosphere of India.” Mushtaq 
died a few years before Hazin.^ He died in 
1170 A.H.* 

A mad poet of Jaunpur came to see Hazin in 
Banaras and out of a claim for 
equality of status he took his seat 
on the very bed which was reserved for Hazin. 
The Shaikh disapproved of it and remarked : 

“ fjr> ” (In this assembly 

there is no place for strangers). Qarin replied : 
“ Sb ” (whoever gave permission 

to the moth ? ) The Shaikh was highly pleased on 
hearing this and inquired about his state of affairs. 
Qarin recited this verse : 

Cl— j\j j j\ fj— j 

(My head is a tulip-bed through the stones of the boys ; 

Madness has destroyed the days of spring).^ 

Qasim lOian. See ‘All Gauhar, supra. 

Mirza Muhammad Ja‘far, poetically surnamed 
^ ^ ^ Rahib, was born at Isfahan. He 

was a Saiyid and a descendant of 
the Safawi emperors. He was for some time a class- 
fellow of Hazin. He is the tutor of ‘Ali Quli Khan 
Walih.^ He was born in the year 1118 A.H. at 
Isfahan and died in 1166 A.H.® 

* Sec "Iqd^uThuraivds AurangabSd ed., p. 52. 

* Ruz-i’Ru^an, p. 628. 

* See Tdrlkh-i-Bandras by Mazhar Hasan, p. 424. 

* Sec *Iqd-i- Tf\ uraivd, Aurangabad ed., p. 29. 

* Khizdna~i-*Amira, Lucknow cd., pp. 246-247. 
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Raymond. 


Ummid. 


M. Raymond, a French Creole who has assumed 
the Muslim name of Haji Mustafa 
and who translated the Siyar-ul- 
Muta'a khbh irm into English under the pseudonym 
of Nota Manus, according to his own statement' 
visited Hazin twice in 1764 and 1765 A.D. 
Shuja'-ud-Dawia. See ‘All Gauhat ; supra. 

Hazin made the friendship of Mirza Muhammad 
Rida’, poetically surnamed Ummid, 
and popularly called Qizilba^ Khan 
Ummid, in Delhi (c. 1150-1159). They used to 
enjoy the company and verses of each other. One 
day Hazin went to see Ummid in the latter's house. 
At the very moment Ummid was busy drinking 
wine. Unaware of the fact, Hazin proceeded in 
the direction of the house. Perceiving no other place 
of rest or concealment, Ummid threw down the 
curtain of the house and on the approach of Hazin 
recited the following verse from within : 


V >) o 

“ Please return, Oh ^aikh ! it is a drinking banquet 
here. 

Lest your skirt gets moist ; it is drinking bout here.” ^ 

Ummid came to Delhi in 1150 A.H. and died 
there in 1159 A.H.® 


* Raymond’s Tr. of Siyar-id-Muta akhl^irhi, Vol. II, p. 176, footnote 84. 

* Bankipur MS. 716, ff. 165-166. 

^ See Sarw-UAzdd, pp. 209-210. According to Chamanistdn-ush' 
Shu'ard. Hyderabad ed., p. 28, Ummid d. in 1156 A.H. at AkbarabSd. 
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Nur-ul-‘Ain Waqif ^ visited Shaikh ‘All Hazin 
at Banaras, Before Waqif could 
divulge his identity Hazin enquired 
of him: “ v' ” “Are you acquainted with 

the acquaintance ?” or, “ Are you acquainted with 
Waqif? ” To which Waqif replied : “ I am 

acquainted : ” or, “ I am Waqif.” 

After some formal talk Hazin asked him for his 
verses, Waqif read out his verse : 

I'i 

I ' ' y I 

“ How long would you roam about with your father, O 
lovely chap ! 

Would ! you become fatherless ! Would ! you become 
fatherless ! ” 

Hazin improved it thus : 

“ How long would you roam about with your father, O 
infidel chap ! 

God make you orphan (unique) ; that you become a 
precious pearl !” 

Then Waqif recited the following verse : — 

✓ X 

“ I saw black wristlets on the wrist of that coquettish 
beloved : 

I beheld an embergris cobra coiled round a Sandal 
shoot.” 


* d. about 1190/1776. See Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 414. 
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Hazin remarked : 

- y y \ y . ^ > 

✓ 

what is the need for all this length ? — only the 
following would do ; 

✓ '' ' 

“ Black wristlets on the hand of that beloved 

Is a snake twisted round a Sandal shoot.” 

Waqif accepted both the corrections.* 

According to Wahshat:^ Waqif read out the 

following verses at the request of Hazin who 

enjoyed them greatly : 

jj ^ 

jA 

✓ ✓ / ^ > 

^ CS ' ,li v^X-mJ L> >jLyO S Lj 

y ^ ^ 

“ Every bud blossomed, except my heart. 

Alas my heart ! alack my heart ! 

O God, what should with the stones of the boys do 
My delicate heart ; - the flask of my heart ! ” 

Seal-ring. The following inscription was in- 

scribed on the Seal-ring of Hazin : 
‘All ihn-i-Abi Talib.^ 

It served the double purpose of (1) being a seal- 
ring containing Hazin s alias (‘Ali) and his father’s 
name (Abi Talib) ; and (2) bearing the full name 
(‘Ali ibn-i-Abi Talib) of the 1st Shi'ite Imam (peace 
be upon him). 

* See Nigdristan4-Fdrs, p. 226. Also see Tdrikh-i-Bandras by 
Mazhar Hasan, p. 423. 

* Makhzan, December 1909, p. 23. 

* 'Iqd-i-Th^raiyd, RSmpur MS. 52, f. 58. Ibid., AurangSbad ed., p. 22 ; 
Mardum-i-Didah, Habib Ganj typed copy 51/26, p. 48. Majma" -un-N afa is, 
Punjab University MS. PF. I. 24, f. 169a. 
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The inhabitants of Banaras — whether Hindus or 

At Banaras Musalmans — Were extremely reve- 

rent towards Hazin. They came 
over long distances to see him ; and prided in having 
seen him.^ Hazin lived at Banaras for a long time 
in such a manner that people suspected him of 
receiving Divine help and of knowing alchemy,^ and 
having the jinn under his control ; for he spent 
thousands of rupees every month. 

Azad’s® explanation for Hazin's thriftlessness 
and extravagance (without there existing any osten- 
sible means of his income) is : — (1) Hazin’s qana‘at 
(self-contentedness) ; (2) the help that he received 
from Muhammad Shah ; and (3) the secret help that 
he received from the chiefs of the time, especially the 
Nawwabs of Oudh, Mur^idabad, Bihar, and Bangal. 

Azad’s explanation, reproduced above, is not a 
nice one. ( 1 ) We have to further explain that, due to 
his qana'at Hazin remained satisfied with a very little 
portion of his income and squandered away the rest ; 

(2) the reference to Muhammad Shah takes us to a 
much earlier time. But this minor discrepancy can 
be bridged away when we recollect the permanent 
fiefs which Muhammad Shah had granted to Hazin ; 

(3) there was no need for Hazin’s receiving secret 
help from any chiefs or Nawwabs. He could 
openly accept gifts from them — which perhaps he 

^ Makhzan-uUGhardCib, RSmpur MS. 57, f. 263. 

* Naghma-i-'Andaltb, Br. Mus. MS. Or. 1811, ff. 66a-66b. Also sec 
Safinad-Khushgu, Bankipur MS. 690 f. 182fl. 

® Nigdristdn-i-Fdrs, p. 216. 
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did so often ; and (4) in Banaras itself he received a 
large landed property (including Aurangabad) and 
other occasional help from Maharaja Balwant Singh. 

All the servants of Hazin were men of noble 
birth, scholars of Arabic and Irani, well-groomed, 
well-related, and each one drawing between one to 
two hundred rupees per month. Hazin did not 
converse with them, due to his natural obstinacy 
and the people thinking him to be proud became 
jealous of him.^ According to Azad : ^ Hazin’s servants 
cross-examined all his visitors by talking with them. 
If they considered the visitors worthy of audience 
they informed the Shaikh, else they dismissed them 
from without. 

The people of Banaras also believed that Hazin 
was a thaumaturge having certain 
occultism. revelation and the gift of miracles. 

They even say that the sun also submitted to him ; 
and that he could work — at his will — other miracles 
no less ordinary.® 

It is mentioned in the N aghma-i- Andalib, Br. 
Mus. MS. Or. 1811, f. 65a, that Hazin had composed 
books on talisman, necromancy, captivation and 
augmenting. 

Hazin’s occultism is proved from the following 
inscription® : — 

* N aghma-i-* Andalib, Br. Mus. MS. Or. 1811, f. 66&. 

- Ni^ristdn-i-Fdrs, pp. 210-211. This fact is illustrated there with 
examples. 

^ Memoire sur les Part, de la Relig. Musul. dans I Inde, p. 113; 
Ard'ish-i-Mahfil, p. 89. 

^ See Habib Ganj MS. Pers. 50/95, f. 106. 
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^1 »aLj ljUL 


^ cX^Ij jSb U ^ f ^ 

vXJl-T S-^T o^xi^^aL * cXxi\^i\j 

✓ ✓ 

^ *cxiob AA 1 (>.>^ ^mO l -1 ^ I 

V— ^JN— <k-^ li l^^*0 ^*«J ^ wV«^L> 

- Ol»i vJU5^_4 ^'1 y J^.M»ji 


“ In the desert to the tulip a brimful cup is come ; 

With a resurrection-causing beauty Shirin is come ; 
The granite is relieved of the scratching of the adze O 
Hazin ! 

Farhad is gone from the mountain ; and Parwiz is 
come.” 


“ Whenever this tetrastich, which contains an Ism-i- 
A'zam, is chanted over anybody bitten by a snake 
or a scorpion or anything poisonous— whether the 
poison be hot or cold — and the chanter applies his 
spittle on the place bitten, the harm of the poison 
will be repelled immediately ; no matter however 
venomous it be. And if some time has passed and 
the venom has permeated to the limbs, it should be 
repeated eleven times. There will be no harm and 
the person will be saved by His grace ; praised is 
He !” 

All the Irani passage reproduced above is written 
on a piece of paper afterwards glued to the Habib 
Ganj MS. Irani 50/96, f. 106. It is stated on the top 
of the inscription — in a different hand and ink of 
course — to be in the handwriting of Hazin : and 
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a comparison with other accepted handwritings of 
Hazin also leads to the same conclusion. 

The following anecdote regarding the death of 
Mir Sadiq, commonly called Miran, who was killed 
by lightning while lying asleep in his tent, on the 
night of Thursday, 19th Dhi’l-Qa‘da 1173 A.H., ^ 
and Hazin’s knowledge thereof, is related in the 
Sivar-ul-Muta'a khkh irm. p. 689 : — When this news 
reached the glorious and august majesty. Shaikh 
Muhammad ‘Ali Hazin (may God make him inhabit 
the highest heaven), he had a knowledge of all the 
circumstances and said : “ Do you see the musketry 
of the World Above — how it fires into the canopies 
little by little.” 

Hazin was a Shi'a by birth and faith. In his 
o ... Diwan IV ® there are many fine 

qasidas addressed to Hadrat ‘Ali, 
Imam ‘Ali Musa Rida,® Imam Ahmad bin Musa 
al-Kazim, and Imam Mahdi ^ — peace be upon 
them all. Hazin's construction of his house, grave, 
mosques and garden at Fatiman ; his composition 
of Risala-i-lmamat ; al-lghasat fi'l Imamat ; Risala 
fi'l Imamat ; and Qasida-i-Lamiyya lend further 
support to this assertion. But Hazin was not 
at all bigoted. There is not a word against Hadrat 

* Sivar-uUMuta'a khhh xrxn, p. 688. The Oriental Biographical Dictionary, 
p. 252, has 18th Dhi’l-Qa‘da 1173 A.H. which is incorrect. 

^ For the dlw3n see infra. 

* d. Friday 9th Safar 203 A.H. See Oriental Biographical Dictionarys 

p. 57. 

^ Disappeared 265 A.H./879 A.D. See Oriental Biographical Dic- 
tionary, p, 230. 
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Abu Baler, Hadrat ‘Umar, or Hadrat ‘Uthman — 
(peace be upon them.) Orthodox though he was, 
Hazin had a very broad-minded outlook and atti- 
tude not only towards all the various sects of Islam 
which he thoroughly studied and scrutinized, but 
also towards Christianity, Zoroastrianism, and 
Sabaism ; all of which he studied and investigated. 
He has also to say nothing against Hinduism — a 
religion which he had ample opportunities of study- 
ing during his 34 years’ stay in India (1146 A.H. — 
1180 A.H.) and the major portion of it in the heart 
of their scared city Banaras. (This is particularly 
interesting in face of the fact that he hypercriticizes 
Indian life and has written satires on the Indians.) 
On the contrary in one or two places Hazin praises 
the solitude of the Brahmans.’ 

The following verse of Hazin given in the 
N agham-i- Andalib^ is in praise of a Brahman boy 

? ,3 xj Jo) 

✓ 

Hazin has also the following qit‘a in praise of 
the Hindu beauties of Banaras : ® 

y ^XXX^ 

^ > V y V 

eXxJ (JXxaaJ ^ A..i 

* See Kulliydt-i‘ Hazin, Lucknow ed., p. 355. 

* Naghma-U'Andaltb, Br. Mus. MS. Or. 1811, f. 67(3. 

* See Afaq’s Tadhkira-i- Hazin, p. 32. 
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As a Muslim, Hazin had an abundant affection 
for the worship and service of God, and took won- 
derful delight therein, keeping with lively devotion 
the holy days and nights and seasons. He was 
assiduous in the repetition of the appointed 
invocations. He did not neglect even the superero- 
gatory acts of devotion and practical tradition. 

In practice, Hazin led the life of a Sufl.^ His 
excluded manners, extreme piety, perfect content- 
ment, and whole-hearted hatred of all worldly glories 
and falsehood, are clear indications of a mode of life 
not unlike that of the Sufis. 

According to Bahbahani : ^ “ Hazin could not 

escape the censure of the people and was accused of 
believing in Wahdat-ul-Wujud (Pantheism) ; in spite 
of the fact that he had withdrawn from the world." 
Bahbahani strongly condemns the creed of Wahdat- 
ul-Wujud and quotes in his support® a passage 
from the book Mabda'-iva-Ma'ad of Mulla Sadr-ud- 
Din ^irazi. He proceeds to says : * " After the 

practice of the gnostics and with a view to gain access 
to the intellects of his readers, Hazin in his treatise 
[probably the Tahqiq-i-Ma'ad-i-Ruhani] has quoted 


* Se6 'Jqd-i-Thuraiyd, Rampur MS. 52, ff. 57-58; Memoire sur les 
Part, de la Relig. Musul. dans VInde, p. 113, footnote 1. 

According to ^lad-i-Thuraird. RSmpur MS. 52, ff. 57-58; Ibid., 
Aurangabad ed., p. 22: “ He had a great faith in Ghau_th-ul-'Azam Shaikh 
Muhay-ud-Din Gilani, so much so that he was called Qadiri." This is 
incorrect. There is nothing to corroborate it. 

Mirdt-uUAhwdl-x-fJahdn Numd, R. A.S.B. MS. 278, f. 339. 

^ Ibid., f. 339. ’ 

^ Ibid., ff. 339-340. 
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a few allegories concerning Wujud and the excessive 
affinity of the Creator to the creation — such as that 
of the river and the drop of water ; the ink and the 
words, etc. Some of the deficients — especially some 
of the theologians of Lakhnau — seized the apparent 
vocables and without any scrutinization and reflec- 
tion arraigned him {i.e., Hazin) and some of the 
other eminent scholars such as Mulla Muhsin Kashi, 
Shaikh Mitham Bihrani, and even Shaikh Baha-i- 
‘Amili, of Sufism and asserting Wahdat-ul- Wujud. 
After explaining how Mulla Muhammad Baqir 
MajlisI escaped the tongues of the deficient, and 
giving a quotation from Hadrat ‘All, Bahbahani 
proceeds to say : ^ “ This is not all. The Shaikh 

. (viz., Hazln) was also accused of renouncing the 
- prayers, and it was said that he had abandoned 
praying. So, because no one had seen him offer 
the prayers.” “ This,” says Bahbahani, “ is, in fact, a 
strong proof of the height of Hazin’s rank and the 
profoundness of his accomplishment and learning. 
And I have proved it by experience that in this 
land, the more virtue and perfection a man has, the 
more are the people that envy him and bear him 
malice and enmity. More marvellous is the fact, 
that some of the foolish people have said that the 
Shaikh did not believe in the resurrection in spite 
of the fact that in his treatise (on Ma‘ad) he had 
explained it very explicitly and perfectly. 


* MifdlUuUAhwaUi-Jahdn Numd, R.A.S.B. MS. 278, f. 341. 
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Hazln is variously described as delicate or evil- 
^ ^ natured. He was characterized by 

some of those peculiarities of tem- 
per which we too frequently have occasion to lament 
in men of genius. In fact, Hazin was peevish in his 
latter life. The obvious reason for that is the 
vicissitudes of times and the tyranny of unfavourable 
circumstances. 

Hazin was born in a happy little family of 
scholars with a decent family income. Careless 
of pecuniary troubles, he led his boyhood, youth and 
early manhood in acquiring and imparting the fruits 
of knowledge. So long we find him as happy a man 
as ever one could be. 

Then comes the turning point which turned his 
glee into gloom. We find him a constant prey to 
tragic shocks and unbearable hardships ; and an un- 
mistakable target to innumerable and interminable 
griefs — sufficient to undo any man. He lost his father 
in 1127 A.H. and his mother 2 years later (in 1129 
A.H.) His surviving two brothers died in the prime 
of their youth in 1134 A.H. His native land, Iran, 
to which he was so patriotically attached, was 
rummaged and devastated at the hands of the 
Afghans, Turks, and Russians, and the royal Safawi 
family of his patrons exterminated by Nadir Shah. 
Hazin also lost many friends throughout Iran. His 
library and all his possessions were lost in the sack 
of Isfahan, his birth-place. He was obliged to leave 
Isfahan, in 1135 A.H. Homeless and helpless he 
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travelled about for ten years with numerous bodily 
ailments added to his manifold mental afflictions. 
Lastly, in the new regime under Nadir Shah, he was 
charged with high treason and compelled to leave 
Iran for Hindustan in 1146 A.H. for fear of his life. 

After many sufferings en route, he entered Delhi 
in about 1149 A.H. full of hopes : and was accorded 
a cold reception.^ Broken-hearted at the failure of 
the people of India to recognize his merits, he 
intended to leave Delhi after one year’s stay in India ; 
preferring to go back to ^urasan or even to risk 
his life to Iran than to stay in Hindustan. But 
fate would not have it so, and he had to stay all his 
life long in a place which he loathed so whole- 
somely. Later on, he lost the sympathies of the king, 
the courtiers, the court-poets, and the people of 
India in general and of Delhi and Kashmir in 
particular. 

The people of Kashmir — against whom Hazin 
had written some satires — revenged themselves on 
him by inducing Mulla Sati‘ and other Kashmiri 
poets to write satires against Hazin. He was ridi- 
culed in the public eye and left alone in a dangerous 
situation with hordes of enemies all around. 

Then, bereaved of the royal patronage, he was 
obliged to leave Delhi for Banaras in 1161 A.H 

This in a nutshell is the account of the circum- 
stances that turned Hazin into an irascible, easily- 
excitable, and peevish man. 

* See Mardum-UDidah, Habib Ganj typed copy 51/26, p. 49. 
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Hazin was possessed of great self-respect. His 

Character ptoud and supcrsensitive nature 

did not allow him to court the 
patronage of kings and nobles. “ As to myself, I 
had no disposition or ability for the acquisition of 
worldly riches ; nor* have I now : to have recourse 
to any person, and display to him my wants, to 
accept his favours or generosity, however many 
sincere friends I might have among the exalted 
sovereigns and the most beneficent princes of man- 
kind, to me with my nice sense of honour and 
delicate high-mindedness, would be impossible.” '■ 
Hazin had also a great love for humanity. “For 
myself, my nature is so framed that I cannot 
countenance any folly or iniquity, and for cruelty 
and oppression have no endurance. To succour the 
afflicted, to relieve the oppressed, and to protect 
the weak, I am irresistibly impelled, and should I be 
unable to the performance, rest to me is impossible 
and life a prohibition.”* Also, to quote Hazin's 
own words, “ In the province of the Punjab, es- 
pecially in the city of Lahore, a terror like that of 
the resurrection arose. Seized with a violent illness 
I was confined to my bed in that town ; and as I 
well knew the people of India, and disgusted with 
their demeanour, was in utter hopelessness of any 
intellectual or discretion in them, I burnt with 
grief at the condition of the weak and depressed 

‘ Belfout's Tr. of Hazin’s Tadhkirat~ul-Ahwal. p. 113. 

” Ibid: p. 225. 
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subjects.” ^ 

Hazin was high-minded, sweet-tempered, of a 
delicate temperament, tender-hearted, and con- 
stantly lamenting. He could not stand Sama‘. He 
talked in a low tone and used to introduce elegance 
and eloquence in his explanations.®* 

Throughout the T adhkiraUuUA hival. Hazin 
„ praises himself and his composi- 

tions. He praises his Qir'at {Ibid., 
p. 11) ; his Saqi Nama (^Ihid., p. 16) ; his Diwdn I 
(Ibid., p. 32) ; his Muddat-ul-Umr {Ibid., p. 42) ; 
and his Kharabdt (Ibid., p. 81). But perhaps his 
own verse justifies him when he says ; 






“ Since none in the world is worthy of enconium 
I keep praising myself.” 

Hazin asserts his supremacy over Hassan, 
Sahban, Anwarl, TtisI, Raudaki, Nizami, and Sa'di. 
See Kulliyat4‘Hazln, Lucknow ed., pp. 207, 236, 
860, 895 and 905. 

Hazin was primarily destined to sway the pen 
,,, . , _ , than to wield the sword. But he 

never spared himself a chance of 
serving his motherland.^ In addition to his patriot- 
ism, Hazin was also a sound judge of military affairs. 
In about 1135 A.H. he showed his sound knowledge 


’ Belfour’s Tr. of Hazin’s Tadhkirat-uUAhwdh p. 291. 

‘ See Atjidr*i~Ahmad%, Saiyid Muhammad Miyan Marharwi’s MS. 
® KulliydUi- Hazin, Lucknow ed., p. 909. 

* See T adhkirat-ul-A hwdl. Lucknow ed., pp. 66-67. 
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of politics by advising the courtiers of the king 
Sultan Husain to leave over Isfahan to the Afghans : 
for, the whole of Iran being at their back, they 
could have driven the Afghans out of the country. 
But nobody listened to Hazin, and consequently 
they brought ruin on themselves." ^ 

And again : During their stay at Banaras the 
king • (Shah ‘Alam) and the Wazir-ul-Mamalik 
(Shuja‘-ud-Dawla) visited Hazin one day. Hazin 
enquired of them about the cause of their coming 
to Banaras. The Nawwab (i.e., Shuia‘-ud-Dawla) 
replied : “ We are determined to expel the English 

from the province of Bangal and the Peninsula of 
India." The Shaikh smiled and said : “ Fighting 
with these Indian armies (most of whom have not 
yet learnt to draw the scimitar or to hold the 
shield in hand, and have not seen the face of the 
battle-field or the wallowing of the liver-rent 
bodies) against the English (who are the world- 
masters in teaching warfare ; and whose servants — 
according to what we see and hear — are constantly 
practising the items of warfare and learn very well 
the exercises of fighting with the gun which they 
have adopted as an implement of war) will probably 
not come off well, and turn to be the cause of your 
disgrace. Therefore, take care, and do not aim at 
contending against them. Follow the means of 
peace as long as you can. For they (i.e., the 

* Tadhbirat-ul-AhwdL Lucknow ed., pp. 52-53; Master’s Introduction 
to his Tr. of Hazin's Tadhkirat-uUAhwdU p. ii. 
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English) would also like to remain in peace with 
you. But if you consider a war to be unavoidable, 
do not contemplate a battle array. But having 
chosen the selected horsemen and infantry out of 
your numberless armies, a number of horsemen 
should run on them. As the majority of their army 
consists of infantry, they shall not be' able to com- 
pete with the horsemen in running. When they 
have been besieged and their supplies of victuals cut 
off, perhaps the order of their composure may fall 
into disorder, and you may envisage victory.” 
The Nawwab highly disliked the tone of the answer 
but out of respect he did not open his lips in answer 
and got up hastily. The Shaikh drew a sigh and 
said : “ God protect the caravan whose leader is 

unaware of his own good and evil.” ‘ 

Somewhat different and abridged accounts of 
the above narrative are as follows: (1) When 
some time before the battle of Baksar, Shuia‘-ud- 
Dawla (the Nawwab of Oudh who intended to fight 
the English and support ‘Alijah) came to see Hazin, 
the latter in the course of the meeting very wisely 
and without hypocrisy advised the Nawwab to 
refrain from attacking the English and to remain in 
peace with them, saying, “ You are going to fight 
the English but you will not defeat them ; for, 
though their armies are small in number they are 


* Bankipur MS. 609 (ff. nil); 'Ibrat iVama, Bankipur 

MS. 587, Vol. I, ff. 97fc*98a, and Balwant Ndma, Ram Nagar MS. 124/23, ff. 
90-91. 
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well disciplined.”^ (2) The emperor ‘All Gauhar 
alias Shah ‘Alam, Shuia‘-ud-Dawla and ‘Alijah went 
to see Hazin in 1764 A.D. But Hazin advised them 
not to fight the English as the armies of the king, 
Shuja‘-ud-Dawla (the minister) and ‘Alijah were 
undisciplined and untrained in the art of field 
tactics.* 

Both in Iran and India Hazin was respected on 

Aversion to Court- account of his nobility, sanctity, 
panegyrics. Scholarship ; and although he 

spent most of his time in or about the court and in 
company of kings and nobles he never wrote verses 
in their praise. 

In the entire Kulliyat-i-Hazln we fail to trace 
out even a single verse addressed to a king or 
noble.* All his qasidas are in praise of the Imams. 
In a qasida addressed to his father Hazin says :* 

♦ 

jLUu 

^ fcXiL-iixi fli O^.) 

/ ✓ 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

* See Naghma^i^* Andalib^ Br. Mus. MS. Or. 1811, f. 66b ; and Aietnoire 
sur les Part, de la Religion MusaL dans VInde, p. 113. 

* Sivar^uUMuta a hhhh irtn, p. 746. 

» Safina-U'Ishrat, Bankipur MS. 699, f. 188fl has also noticed this 
point. 

* See Kulliydt-u Hazin, Lucknow ed.. p. 804. 
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By virtue of his not being a court-panegyrist, 
Hazin considers himself superior to (1) Khaqani : 

(2) Zahir: 

and (3) Salman : 

^<^UL 

As he was never attached to any court as a 
panegyrist, life did not go smoothly with Hazin. 
He was advised to take to court-life : 

v-}"^ 3^ 

^ C^i-kU 

iXxA 6S ^xio ^jJbwX^ 

^Ix^i 

^ »>M>J 

2J ^ vXA 3 ^ jXXi jjkj jA. 

^ viXJ^ j jt ^N4^«xi \ 

^ / 

‘ Kulliydt-i- Hazin, Lucknow ed., p. 183. It is a hit at the following 
verse of KhSqgnl addressed to Qazil ArsalSn : 

j; 5 ^ J-o ^ISli. y y ^b yj 

/ / 

See Kulliydt-i- Khdqdni, Lucknow ed., p. 428. 

* Kulliyat-i-Hazin, Lucknow cd., p. 186. 

* Ibid., p. 187. * Ibid., pp. 191-192. 
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This is not a new phenomenon in any way. 
About 500 years ago, we find ^ai^ Sa‘di in 
exactly a similar situation and being advised in the 
same strain : 

^ 

\Sy^ 

This shows that court-life in India in the 12th 
Century A.H. was very similar to that in Iran in the 
7th Century A.H. 

Hazin always remained of an independent nature. 
Non-acceptancc of Sycophancy, of all, was an art that 

rnThu^iprn-^*'’ he could not practise. “ He was 

repeatedly solicited by the emperor 
Muhammad Shah (through the intercession of 
‘Umdat-ul-Mulk and other courtiers), to take over 
charge of the post of prime-ministership, but on 
each occasion Hazin declined to comply ; because, 
he abhorred to stoop to worldly things and because 
he perceived the instability of the government.^ 

‘ Sljibirs Haydt-i-Sa'dh pp. 24-25. Shi'r-ul- Aidm. Vol. II, p. 64. 

* Cf. Siyar-uU M uta'a kh kh irm, Vol. II, p. 615. 

The fact of Hazin’s refusal of the prime-ministership, along with the 
one reproduced in an Urdu translation in the daily Zaminddr (dated the 
29th of January, 1935, p. 3, column 4, under the heading Fukahdt and 
repeated in the same paper dated the 3rd of July, 1938, p. 5, column 5 
under the heading Lata*if-ul-Adab) and one or two others, is the sole 
additional information alleged to be contained in a copy of the Tadiikirat- 
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When the minister Shuja‘-ud-Dawla came to him 
(before the battle of Baksar in 1178/1764),^ Hazin 
did not pay him more than half a bow and said : “ A 
whole bow is meet for kings ; and escorting is 
reserved for the Mujtahids and ‘Ulama.® 

It may be incidentally remarked here, that, inde- 
pendent though he was of the potentates, Hazin was 
highly respectful towards the ‘Ulama. For example, 
he had a very great respect for Haji Badi‘-ud- 
Din about whom he used to say : “ The whole of 
‘Azimabad on the one hand is equal to Haji Badi‘- 
ud-Din on the other.” “ One day when Badi‘-ud- 
Din was returning to his native place from Banaras 
where he had gone to see Hazin, the ^aiWi escorted 
him to the gate at the time of seeing Badl‘-ud-Din 
off. At the time of the departure, Hazin felt very 
sympathetic and blessed him abundantly.”® 

Throughout the T adhkirat-uUAhwal and in most 
of his letters, Hazin complains of 
ill-health. It is not, however, worth- 
while to reproduce the time, place and duration of 
his illnesses. Suffice it to say that, due to his inces- 
sant travels which exposed him to varying weather 

uUAkwdl in the possession of Ihsan Ullah, the editor of Zamlnddr, 
which he is scrupulously guarding from any sort of examination. The 
copy, I was told, also contains some verses of RSja R5m Nara’in, a pupil 
of Hazin. Apparently, the copy was prepared at the order of Raja Ram 
Nara’in and the additional information interpolated at his instance. 
Anyhow, its publication is not likely to set the Tames on fire. 

• Two other accounts of Shuia*»ud»Dawla*8 meeting with Hazin 
are recorded in the Nigdristdn-i~Fdrs, p. 215. 

• See Naghma-i-^Andaltb, Br. Mus. MS. Or. 1811, f. 66b. 

• Sivar-ul-Muta'a khkh irin, Vol. II, p. 620. 
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conditions and his constant worries coupled with his 
abstinence, Hazin had permanently impaired his 
health. He had developed a sort of gout and often 
suffered from fever. Whereas we know all about 

his health in Iran from his Tadhkirat-uUAhwaL we 

■■ • * 

have also to depend on his letters for information 
about his health in India which seems to be bad from 
his youth onwards. It is a well known fact, that, 
intellectual luminaries seldom have athletic bodies. 

Hazin remained a celibate throughout his life. 

In his youth, his parents and others 
urged him to marry. But he refused 
to give his consent out of his excessive love for 
learning and occupation therein. Nor did he marry 
at any subsequent stage. For, it is not mentioned 
in his autobiography. Moreover in his translation 
of Ghulam Husain’s Sivar'ul-Muta'a khkh irin. Vol. II, 
p. 176, foot-note 84, Raymond tells us about Hazin 
as late as 1765 A.D. : “ He (i.e., Hazin) told me that 
he had never loosened the cordon of his drawers 
neither upon a lawful nor an unlawful occasion (such 
was his expression), and of course that he had never 
meddled with a woman.” 

We can hardly hope that Hazin married in the 
last 2 years of his life, when he was already past 74 
years of age and a constantly sick man. Especially 
so when we see that no mention is made of his 
marriage in any subsequent biography dealing with 
Hazin’s life. 

Hazin’s misogamy resulted in the extinction of a 
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branch of illustrious scholars descended from Shaikh 
Zahid-i-Gilani through Hazln’s great-grandfather 
‘Ali bin ‘Ata Ullah. For we know, that ‘Ali bin 
‘Ata Ullah had only one son named ‘Abd Ullah who 
in turn had 3 sons : (1) Abi Talib, the father of 
Hazin; (2) Shaikh ‘Ata Ullah, Hazin’s elder uncle; 
and (3) ShaiWi Ibrahim, the younger uncle of Hazin. 

Hazln’s uncle Shai^ ‘Ata Ullah died without 
leaving behind any issue. ShaiWi Mufid, the only 
male child of his second uncle, died in his prime of 
youth. Four sons were born to Abi Talib the father 
of Hazin. Of the 4 brothers one died in his infancy 
and 2 in their youth. Thus, we are left with Hazin 
only. The following geneological table will explain it : 

‘All bin ‘Ata Ullah 

‘Abdullah 


r 

1 

■ n 

‘Ata Ullah 

‘All 

1 

Ibrahim 

1 

X f— 

I 

1 1 

I 

1 Mufid 

Hazin 

? ? 

? 


The death of Hazin as a bachelor, therefore, 
proved the knell of his father’s desire so prophetically 
forecast and so pathetically expressed on the morn 
of his death in the following words : — 

“ If you can, stay no longer in Isfahan. Perhaps some 
one of our race may survive.”^ 


’ TadJikiraUul-Afyval, Lucknow cd., p. 9. 
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Regarding which Hazin proceeds to say : 

^ ^ 13 ^3*1*3 j> 0^“^' O?.' S ” 

“ 1>-<T ^Lf,Ju>a\ y 

“ I did not comprehend this speech, nor till after some 
years, when the disturbance and ruin of Isfahan took 
place.” 

Towards the end of his life Hazin retired to 
jgyg Banaras with only a few necessities ; 

and perceiving in himself no more 
power of action he caused his tomb to be construct- 
ed^ where he»went sometimes on Thursdays to sit 
there and distribute some alms.* “ He used to 
pray there on Thursdays. Every Thursday he used 
to change, and give in charity the cover of the 
tomb.”* 

At Banaras he passed his time in solitude. He 
did not visit the house of any one — rich or poor. 
He did not receive anything from anybody ; rather 
he gave frequently to the poor as his means permit- 
ted.* He passed an irreproachable life, and did 
not cherish any desire except that of union with 
God.® He gave up all hope of ever returning to 
his native land. He was convinced of passing his 


* Ni^tar-i-'I^q, BSnklpur MS. 716, f. 548; Kh izdna-W Atnira, p. 194; 
and Sivar-ul-Muta'a bhkh irin, Vol. II, p. 615. 

* Memoire sur les Part, de la Relig, Aiusal. dans I Inde^ p. 112 and 
Arai^-i-MahfiU Calcutta ed., p. 88. 

* N aghma-i- Andalib, Br. Mus. MS. Or. 1811, f. 66t. 

* Memoire sur les Part, de la Relig. Musal. dans Vlnde, p. 113 ; and 
Ard'i^-i-Mahfil. Calcutta ed., p. 88. 

* Memoire sur les Part, de la Relig. Musal dans Vlnde, p. 113. 
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days and dying in India as he himself says : 

^ (>.X^ 

/ 

/ ✓ 

“ My weakness has become a paralytic in India. 

The day of my life has drawn towards its night.”^ 

According to Beale :® he was equally admired 
and esteemed by the Muslim, Hindu, and English 
population of the place.” 

One wasiyat of Hazin is to be found in the 

Last Will. R.A.S.B. MS.225,ff. 113a-113fc. It 

is a short note of ethical contents. 
It consists of pithy sentences. It is written in Irani 
with, of course, a little bit of Arabic in the 
beginning. According to the initial line, it is the 
last will of Hazin addressed to some friend ; — 

This wasiyat was written by Hazin at the age of 
70 years in 1173 A.H. : — 

✓ / 

The above, however, is not the last will of 
Shaikh Muhammad ‘All Hazin ; strictly speaking so. 
Hazin’s last will has been recently lost.* References 

» Makhzan, July 1909, p. 12. 

* Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 159. 

‘R.A.S.B. MS. 225, f. 113a. 

^ A copy of the Wasiyat Nama was handed over to H. H. the 
Nawwab of Rampur by Mirza Fayad of Aurangabad, Banaras— the present 
superintendent of the tomb of Hazin — at the time of H. H. s visit to 
Fatiman. This might have been the original copy executed by Hazin. 
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to the same are, however, to be found in the Eject- 
ment suit and the Appeal; for which see infra. 
A copy of the Wastyat Nama may be found out in 
the old Revenue Records in Banaras. 

In the Suit it is called the “ Wastyat Nama 
which the late Shaikh Muhammad ‘Ali Hazln 
executed in favour of Mirza Muhammad Hasan.” 

In the Appeal the last will of Hazin is called 
Surat~i-Hal and is said to have been appended to 
the same. According to the Appeal, the Surat-i-Hal 
described at length the various buildings in Fatiman. 

The Wastyat Nama was executed in 1177 A.H. 
See infra. 

Hazln died in the midnight* of Thursday,* the 
11th* of Jumada I, IISO* A.H./15th 
of October, 1766 A.D. 

Another copy of the Wastyat Ndma is in the possession of Saiyid Hasan 
‘Askarl, Professor of History, Government College, Patna. 

* Tariyi’-uMuhammadt, R3mpur MS. 443, f. 2052 ; ibid., Br. Mus. 
MS. Or. 1824, f. 317 ; and the Tabsirat-un-Ndfirin, Banklpur MS. 606, 
f. 650. The Khizdna^U'Amira, Lucknow ed., p. 200 has “ night.’* 

* Khizdna-i-Amira, Lucknow ed., p. 200, Tdrikh-i-Muhammadx, 
RSmpur MS. 443, f. 2052 ; ibid., Br, Mus. MS. Or. 1824, f. 317. 

* Khizdna-i-Amira, Lucknow ed., p. 200; Tabsirat-un-Ndfirin, 
Bankipur MS. 606, f. 650. 10th : according to Tdri^-v Muhammadh 
Rampur MS. 443 f. 2052. 13th : according to Grundriss der Iranischen 
Philologie II, p. 310 ; and Tdrtkh-i- Muhammadu Br. Mus. MS. Or. 1824 f. 
317. 

* ^izdna-i-^Amira, Lucknow ed., p. 200 ; Literary History of Persia, 
Vol. IV, p. 277; KhaldsaUuUAfkdr, Bankipur MS. 712, f. 219a ; TahsiraU 
un-Nd^irtn, Bankipur MS. 606, ff. 648 and 650; Siyar-uU Muta'a^ikbirtn, 
Vol. IL p. 615; Riyd4-‘ul-Afkdr, Bankipur MS., f. 416; Memoire sur 
les Part, de la Relig. Musal. dans VInde. p. 113 ; Qdmus-uUMashdhtr, 
p. 200; Haft Asmdn, p. 164; Mira dt-i-Aftdb Numd, Habib Ganj MS. 
32/33, f. 320 ; Tadhbira-i-Slm'ard-i- Md<fi, Habib Ganj MS. Pets. 51/12 s. v. 
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Place of Death. 


Hazin died in Mahalla Kachl 
Sara’i/ 


According to Muhammad Rida* : “ Hazin went 
Circumstances of his to the lavatoiy One day where, in 
the course of performing the 


Hazin ; Tdrikh-i- Muhammadi, Br. Mus. MS. Or. 1824, f. 317 ; Mazhar 
Hasan’s Tdrikh-i- Bandras, p. 432 ; Miftdh-ut-Tawdri^, p. 348 ; Nigdristdn^ 
i-Far 5 , p. 216 ; Ard'i^-uMahfil, p. 89; Sham'^i^Aniuman, p. 131; Poets 
of the Pehlavi Regime, p. 75; Histoire de la Litu Hindoui et Hindoustani, 
p. 227 ; Ni^tar-i- Bankipur MS. 716, f. 548 ; Manchester Catalogue, 
p. 809 ; Brockelmann’s Geschichte der Arabischen Liter atur. Supplement- 
band II, p. 613 ; Bibliotheca Sprenger, No. 1413, p. 79 ; Munich Catalogue, 
p. 39 ; Master’s Tr. of i^azin’s T adhkiraUuUA hwdL Introduction, p. iii ; 
Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 159 ; Sprenger s Catalogue, I. 135 ; India 
Office Catalogue No. 677. 

According to Safina-i-Hindi, Bankipur MS. 715, f. 23a, Hazin died in 
1178 A.H. 

Sir William Ousley in his Oriental Collections, Vol. II, No. 1, p. 36; 
Travels No. 1, p. 417 ; and Travels, Vol. II, p. 408, places the death of 
Hazin in about 1779 A. D./1193 A.H. without giving his authority in any 
place. This mistake is also repeated by E. G. Browne in his Literary 
History of Persia, Vol. IV, p. 115 ; but the correct date (1766-7) is given 
by Browne further on in ibid,, p. 227. Belfour in his Tr. of Hazin’s 
TadhkiraUuUA hwdl, preface p. v, has also erred by following Ousley. 

Mira'dt-uUAhwdUi-dahdn Numd, R.A.S.B. MS. 278, f. 339 ; and 
TuhfaUuUAlam, p. 521 give 1181 A.H. 

Natd'ij-uUAfkdr, Habib Ganj MS. 51/19, p. 171 and Kitdb-i-N ajum- 
uUAsmd ft tardjim-ul-Ulamd, p. 284 give 1183 A.H. as the date of 
Hazin’s death. 

According to Raymond : (Tr. of Siyar-uUMuta"ah}\hhirin, Vol. II, 
p. 524, foot-note 275) Hazin was 82 at the time of his death. This yields 
(1103+82=) 1185 A.H.* 

All the dates except 1180 A.H. arc incorrect. 

* See fly-leaf of Kulliydt-i- Hazin, RSm Nagar MS. 84/163 where it 
is written : — 

^ 

j\ ^ 

• Na^ma-^i- ^Andatib, Br. Mus. MS. Or. 1811, f. 666. 
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ablutions, a corner of his mantle got polluted. He 
cut it away with a pair of scissors and told the 
people that his days had been tolled that day. And 
without suffering from any disease he completed his 
worldly and religious affairs and testaments and 
covering himself in a mantle in the afternoon^ he 
surrendered his ghost.” 

Hazin lived for 76* years 10 months and 13 

Duration of Life. dayS ^ 

Hazin was buried when 2 parts of the day had 

Time of Burial. paSSed.* 

Hazin is buried at Fatiman in the tomb which 

• • 

he built for himself during his life- 
time. 

Fatiman is an uneven tract of land mostly cover- 
ed by graves of different shapes and sizes and 
constructed of different materials. Amongst other 
things it also contains the Rauda of Bibi Fatima,® 
the wife of Hadrat ‘Ali. The whole place derives 
its name from Bibi Fatima. The Rauda of Bibi 
Fatima is supposed to contain some of her sacred 
relics. It is said that among other relics of the saints 
that Hazin possessed, there also was a cup of Bibi 
Fatima, the daughter of the Holy Prophet. It was 


Place of Burial. 


* Cf, p. 137, foot-note 1. 

* Tdriyt-i-Muhammadh RSmpur MS. 443, f. 2052 has 80 years ; ibid., 
Br. Mus. MS. Or. 1824, f. 317 has 85 years. 

* Tdrtkh-uMuhammadu Rampur MS. 443. f. 2052 and ibid., Br. Mus. 
MS. Or. 1824, f. 317 has one month and 10 days. 

* Idem. 

* Also see : Preface, foot-note 9. 
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placed in Fatiman in the Rauda which only women 
can visit. The wife of the mujawar^ (Superinten- 
dent) of Fatiman told me that on 4 or 5 occasions 
that she entered the Rauda, she found it absolutely 
empty. This is not surprising. Whatever relics 
there were in the Rauda were taken possession of, 
and misappropriated by Mirza Muhammad Sadiq, 
son of Mirza Hasan, the executor of Hazin ; as long 
ago as 1207 A.H. as we learn from The Suit® : — 

✓ ^ 

/ 

Fatiman also contains the imprint of the right 
hand of Hadrat ‘Ali. It is made of a slate-coloured 
stone and is placed in a lowly room just outside the 
boundary of the tomb of Hazin. 

We have the following useful information in 
The Appeal (see infra) conveyed to the court by 
the Qadi-ul-Qudat (t.e. the Lord Chief Justice) and 
the jurisconsults while expressing their opinion as 
to the rights of the contestants : — 

“ The spot where Shaikh Muhammad ‘Ali 
Hazin erected his tomb was, apparently, a thorny, 
uneven and unlevelled land, and that the Shaikh 
after having improved and brought it into a culti- 
vable state, allotted a part of it to the tomb, and 
declaring the rest to be a mosque, he made a waqf 


* For the Mujawar’s narrative of Hazin and Fatiman see Preface. 

* For details see His Executor. 
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of it. Contiguous to the spot in question are an 
apartment attributed to the Astana of Hadrat 
Saiyid-un-Nisa Fatimat-az-Zahra and the Place of 
the Palm attributed to his eminence Hadrat Shah-i- 
Mardan (i.e., ‘All). These are there since times 
immemorial. This circumstance has been fully dealt 
with in the Surat-i-Hal which he (Hazin) has him- 
self written and a copy of which is inserted among 
the proceedings.” 

Ever since the death of Hazin there have been 
uninterrupted and incessant encroachments from all 
sides on the lands constituting Fatiman. The earl- 
iest instance on record is the sale of 7^ bigas of land 
by Mahabbat ‘Ali to Qitlaq Sultan Begam, widow of 
Prince Jawan Bakht. for the grave of the deceased 
husband of the Begam for a sum of Rs. 20 per 
mensem ^ : — 


n 

^ wvAa 

5 v3'j? Oj»X< 

/ / ^ 

This relates to the northern portion of Fatiman 
which consisted of a garden, and which now forms 
part of the graveyard of Prince Jawan Bakht. 

The eastern portion has been occupied by the 
graves of the Sunnis and the bracelet-sellers. 

The southern portion has been encroached upon 
by the weavers of Banaras and the bracelet-sellers 


* See The Appeal. 
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who have built residential quarters thereon. 
Information about this portion is to be found in 2 
important documents : one is a Parwana given under 
the seal of Raja Chet Singh to the effect that 7 bigas 
of land situated in the suburbs of Habib Purah, 
Ta‘aluqa of Lotha, had been gifted out and declared 
free of all charge from the beginning of 1185 Fasli. 

This Parwana was written on the 15th of Safar 
year 19 of Julus-i-Wala. 

A true copy of the Parwana (possessed by Mirza 
Fayad of Aurangabad, Banaras) which I have been 
able to consult was given at the request of Mirza 
Qasim ‘All on the 3rd of April 1789 A.D. by Kiel, 
Collector and Magistrate. It bears a 4-anna stamp. 
At the top it also bears the seal of Qadi Taqi 
‘All Khan and at the bottom right-hand corner 
a seal of the “ Court of Collector and Magistrate, 
Benares.” 

The second is a Royal Mandate attached to the 
Criminal Suit No. 94, Thana Chauk, under Sec- 
tions 426 and 351, 1. P. C., in the Suit for trusteeship 
by Muhsin ‘Ali Mirza versus Mirza Agha ‘Ali, resi- 
dent of Mahalla Fatiman Police Station, Banaras 
District. It was decided on the 12th of December 
’08 A.D. in the Court of Dubler Gwyen [?], 
Magistrate 2nd Class, Banaras. 

The subject-matter of this Parwana is almost 
synonymous with that of the previous one in con- 
tinuation of which it is given ; except that the area 
mentioned here is 7i bigas instead of 7. It came 
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into force from the beginning of 1189 Fasli. This 
Parwana entrusted the land to ^aikh Mujib, 
Mutawwali of the place. 

It was written on the 13th of January 1783 
A.D. corresponding to the 9th of Safar, year 24 of 
Julns-i-Wala. 

A true copy of the Royal Mandate (in posses- 
sion of Mirza Fayad of Aurangabad, Banaras) which 
I have been able to consult was granted to Mirza 
Qasim ‘Ali on 22-10-’08. It bears an 8 -anna stamp 
and is signed by the “ Revenue Record Keeper.” 

On the west Fatiman is bound by the Tdgah. 

The Mutawwalis of Fatiman have been selling 
portions of the place on various pretexts. Amongst 
other things, places are sold to the heirs of the 
orthodox Shi‘as for construction of graves for 
their dead. In some cases sites are bought up by 
living persons for construction of their graves when 
they are no more. The best buyers under both the 
categories are the Shi‘a prostitutes who overbid one 
another in getting a place nearest the Rauda, in an 
earnest belief that the sins of all those that are 
buried near the Rauda will be forgiven for the sake 
of Bibi Fatima and that thus they will be able to 
go to Paradise no matter how great or abominable 
their sins have been. It is therefore that we find 
the marble graves of the 2 prostitutes named Husain 
Bakhsh (died 1283 A.H.) and Bi Yaman (died 1872 
A.D.) standing on a highly raised platform close to 
the tomb of Hazin and almost eclipsing it. 
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Once the average price paid for a piece of land 
sold for a grave was Rs. 200. But now the average 
price has fallen down to Rs. 20 only. 

The difference in the prices can be explained as 
follows ; — 

Mahabbat, one of the earliest Mutawwalis used to 
get an income of Rs. 400 per annum from the trust 
property. This sum of Rs. 400 per year included 
the sum of Rs. 20 P.M. paid by Qitlaq Sultan Begam 
(see supra) ; and the sum of Rs. 10 per mensem in 
cash which Raja Chet Singh had granted for the 
expenses of lighting a lamp on the grave of Hazin 
(see The Suit infra) 

This sum of Rs. 10 per month which was being 
received from the East India Company was misap- 
propriated by Muhammad ‘All, son of Mahabbat in 
his own name (see ibid.) ; — 

Vldi- • 0>yC ^JbLo ^ 

/ / 

.s>yir jyLo \j 

Besides the sums of Rs. 20 and Rs. 10 P.M. 
referred to above Mahabbat and his sons also used 
to get other income from the lands as well as used 
to receive gifts and even used to cut away the 
trees standing on the estate (see the Suit) 

;y ^ lao.iI 5 J-oU. ^ b ^5*^ j*‘ i 
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jS 2 ( ^jlXjix^ < 1 ^ 1 ^ • 1 I ^ ^1 ^ j'r 

The present Mutaw walls are far worse off. In 
course of time the family has grown up. The sums 
fixed by Qitlaq Sultan Begam and Raja Chet Singh 
are being no more received ; the gifts have dwindled 
away; and Fatiman itself has been reduced to a 
small barren strip of land by the forefathers of the 
present day Mutawwalis. Hence they have to live 
upon selling sites for graves. 

As it is today, the tomb of Hazin is nearest the 
Rauda of Bibi Fatima. 

The tomb of Hazin is a simple grave built of red 
Tomb. stone on a raised platform. There 

is nothing elaborate or pompous about it. It is not 
even covered. A couple of feet away to north is a 
pedestal in which an earthen lamp is lit on nights. 

On the tablet of the tomb there are the follow- 
ing sentences and verses which Hazin caused to be 
carved thereon in his lifetime : — 

On the top of the table is the holy name of 

f 

God, followed by then there are 

the words 

^jj.\ 

At the foot of the table is the following verse ; — 

“ Our dark nights have brightened up through your 
union ; 

The morn of Resurrection is the torch of our tomb.” 
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On the eastern side of the tomb is this verse : — 

ls.io 1 a.ixio vll— j\ 

“ I’ve been a pupil of love and know nothing else ; 

Only this much I know that, the ear heard a message 
from the friend here.” 

And on the western side is the following 
verse : — 

' / 

" Through the path-traversing foot O Hazin I’ve seen 
many troubles. 

The mad head came to the pillow of peace here.” 

Just above the word in the second hemi- 
stich of the verse on the western side we have the 
date 1180 A.H. As the date is written in Arabic 
figures, the final zero is put under the figure 8 and 
not to its right. The whole of the inscription is in 
a good condition. 

The tomb was visited by vast multitudes on the 
nights of Mondays^ and Thursdays.^ But with the 
passage of time it has lost a good deal of its original 
significance. It is not visited by any one except a 
casual traveller on Mondays, and the number 
of visitors seldom exceeds fifty on Thursday when 
the Shi‘as offer their evening prayers in a 
mosque in the compound, and afterwards hold 
the majlis and engage in marthiya-khwani. But 


* Mira'dUul^AJiwaUi-Jahdn Numd, R.A.S.B. MS. 278, f. 339. 

* Kitdb-i-Nujum-uUAsmd\ p. 287. 
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during the ten days of Muharram all the place 
and the surrounding area is thickly crowded. 
Religious meetings are also held at Fatiman on the 
20th of Ramadan and during the first 10 days of 
chihlam which falls in Safar. 

Ghulam ‘Ali Khan Azad has composed the 
Chronograms on his following chronogram on the death 
of Hazln^ : — 


Death. 






\3 


\ +;'+^+^+o + ^+j+^+ o+c+;'+«3 +>:;+>+j+ 
1 + 7 + 80 + 6 + 400 + 8 + 7-!- 10+50+8+7+10+50+4+30+ 

f + 1 + j + ^+ 

40+1 + 1+ 60 + 400 = 1180 A.H. 


This chronogram is not incorrect as pointed out 
in the epilogue of the Kulliyat-i-Hazin (Lucknow 
ed., p. 1030) and Afaq's T adhkira-i-Hazin. p. 34. 
The confusion has been occasioned by the word 
u which is incorrectly written as c— U in the 
Kh izana-i- Amira, Lucknow ed., p. 200. The word is 
written correctly U) in the Khizana-i- Amira, 
Lytton library MS. 920/20, f. 108fe, which is suppos- 
ed to be the original of the printed Lucknow ed. 
In the Tabsirat-un-Nazirin, Bankipur MS. 606, 
f. 651 also it is written as u ; though the 2nd 
1 has been supplied in another ink and perhaps in a 
later hand. It should be noted, however, that, in 
chronograms the numeral values of letters are 


’Sec Khizdna-i‘" Amira, Lucknow ed.» p. 200; TabsiraUun- 
Ndi^irin, Bankipur MS. 606, f. 651. 
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determined by the form in which they are written 
and not as to how they are read or pronounced. 

We have the following chronogram by ‘Abd-ul- 
Ghafnr Khan Nussakh^ : — 

t + ^ 1+3+ ^ + 1+0 +c+j+'.^+ o 

1000 +40+ 3+l+6-l-4+l+50 +8 +7+10+50 = 1180A.H. 
Shaikh Nawaz Muhay-ud-Din Wamiq Bilgarami 
has composed the following enigmatical chronogram 
on the death of Hazin* : — 

^Ix:^ j\ 

»T=i5n. or the beginning of sT is 1 = 1. There- 
fore the chronogram numbers : — 

l + ‘-r-*+J+V'+(J+ J +v3+'+J*+;r + C3+' + 0 

1 -t-2 +30 -1-2 +30 + 200 + 10 + 1 + 800 + 3 -*-50 + 1 + 50 
= 1180 A.H. 

Another anonymous enigmatical chronogram is 
as follows® : — 

c^. ^ ^ ) cf^v 

<SV is J = 7. 

Ja + ^+ + f+ f + ^+ (6 + J + i_5 +C+ j + 

300 + 10 + 600 + 40 + 8 + 40 + 4 + 70 + 30 + 10-1-8 + 7 + 
(3+ o 

10 + 50 = 1187 ; 1187 - 7 = 1180 A.H. 

Another chronogram by a resident of Bilgaram 
is contained in the following hemistich^ : — 

^ ^ j* ~ 1180 A.H. 


’ See Ganj-i-Tawarl^, Lucknow ed.. p. 25. 

* Tab^iraUun^ Ndzirtn, Bankipur MS. 606, f. 651. 

* Haft Asmdn, p. 164; and Miftdh-uuT awdri^, p. 348. 

* Tdrikk'i Muhammadt, Rampur MS. 443, f. 2052 ; ibid,, British 
Museum MS. Or. 1824. f. 317. 
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The numeral value of the hemistich is also equal 
to 1180 

(3 + ‘i^+*+_) + l+ J + ^ + tif ^ + A + 

10 + 20 + 5 + 7 + 1 + 200 + 6 + 10 + 20 + 90 + 4 + 6 + 5 + 

+ '^ + ' + •>+ i/’ + ' + J 

300 + 400 + 1 + 4 + foO + 1 + 30 = 1180 A.H. 

“He (Hazin) spent a thousand rupees per 

Personality. month, but at his death he was 

found to be reduced to his last 
thirty-four mohurs or double guineas, whether his 
familiar sensible of his approaching end, had ceased 
his supply, or his servants, had made away with the 
rest.” So, according to Raymond.^ But the expla- 
nations of the familiar ceasing the supply or the 
servants making away with the rest are superfluous. 
We, naturally, expect no hoarding on the part of 
Hazin, once that we realize that he was not a 
worshipper of gold ; and, that he spent his income 
like an extravagant lord. 

Mirza Hasan was Hazin’s executor. Archaeo- 
„ „ logical as well as documentary 

evidence is available concerning 
Mirza Hasan. Now we proceed to the archaeological 
evidence : 

At a stone’s throw from the tomb of Hazin 
towards the eastern boundary of Fatiman, and lying 
at the south-west corner of the Sunni Imam Bara 
(now in the possession of the Churyare or bracelet 
sellers) there is a tomb made of red stone of which 


His Executor. 


* Raymond’s Tr. of HidSyat’s Siyar-xiUMuta'a^l^irxn, vol. II, p. 524, 
footnote 275. 
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the outer pillars have already crumbled down but of 
which the main body is still in tact , although not 
immune from the inclement effects of the seasons to 
which it is exposed all the year round. 

The inscription on the tomb is reproduced 
below as neither the tomb nor the inscription have 
been noticed hithersofar : — 

« ’ . . 

Lm jwi^ ^ Las 

11^9 

^UbL^ I vJIiAi^A^ 

^Lc^lsL jl dS^\j ^ 1,^ 

0?J f' 0^1 c>l ji 

i '-f^j h Sji^ Cfi.)^ 

“ fu^’sUL ^ ^3^ j— i:vi Xmj^ 

— ^s cri,j^ 
oV ” 5 


^ Original reads : f^ji 
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y SLti )\ J> 

o) fV erf' i^j* or^V 

jiSX^ ^ ^ ^ ^wX<m} 

-*The above inscription yields the following 
information ; — Mirza Hasan® whose remains are 
buried in the tomb, was the Executor of Hazin. 
Mirza Hasan died in 1199 A.H. The elegy on his 
death was composed by Furogh,® and along with the 
other Arabic lines reproduced above was engraved 
on his tomb-stone by one Saiyid Muhammad. Mirza 
Hasan — as is indicated by the prefix “ Mirza ” — 
was a Shi‘a. He was very religious and had been to 
the shrine of Imam Husain. The date of death 
(1199 A.H.) is contained in the chronogram : 


* J b 


From the use of the word “ Nur-i-‘ain ” in the 
elegy it seems that Hasan was junior in age to Hazin. 

We have also some documentary evidence about 
Mirza Hasan besides the archaeological evidence 
given above. Let us now examine the documentary 
evidence : The earliest reference to Mirza Hasap is 
to be found in the Athar-i-Ahmadi, Miyan Muham- 
mad of Marahra’s MS. According to this authority : 


' Original has : 

* The word “ Mirza ” occurs in the 1st verse ; and “ Hasan in 
the Arabic lines as well as in the second verse. 

’Probably Mirza Muhammad ‘Ali Isfahan! born in 1140 A.H. 
died in 1210 A.H. at Banaras. See Ruz-i-Rushan, p. 521. 
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Mirza Hasan was Hazin’s partner-in-trade. He 
had caused a ship to be built for Hazin. His own 
expenses and those of Hazin were defrayed out of 
the profits accruing from the income of the ship.^ 
Some valuable information about Hasan* is to 
be found in the Civil Cases Records. Two of them 
are particularly interesting ; — 

One is the Ejectment Suit : 

Muhammad ‘Ali, son of, and counsel for 
Mahabbat ‘Ali®, Plaintiff versus Indar Jit counsel for 
Mirza Muhammad Sadiq.^ 

This suit was instituted on the 23rd of Jumada- 
ul-Awwal 1207 A.H. and decided on the 1st of 
Ramadan 1207 A.H./13th of April 1793 A.D. This 
case shall hereinafter be called the Suit.® 

The second is an Appeal :* 

Mirza Muhammad Sadiq Appellant versus 
Muhammad ‘Ali, Nawazi^ ‘Ali, Hadi ‘Ali, and 
Tnayat ‘Ali sons of Mahabbat ‘Ali Respondents. 


* A^ar-i-A hmadi, MiySn Muhammad MSihravrs MS. 

* In the Suit and the Appeal discussed below he is indiscriminately 
called Mirza Muhammad Hasan and Mirza Hasan. But because the 
latter name is also supported by archaeological evidence, it is the only 
correct name of Hazln’s executor. 

* Mahabbat ‘Ali was a servant of Hazin. See supra. 

* Mirza Muhammad Sadiq was the son of Mirza Hasan. 

* A true copy of the Suit is possessed by Mirza Fayad of Aurang- 
abad. Banaras. the present superintendent of Hazln’s tomb. 

* It is extant in a true copy possessed by Mirza Fayad of Banaras, It 
consists of an English scroll 7^X9J" containing 163 lines written on 5 
sheets of paper all pasted together. Wherever pasted together, it bears a 
seal covering each half page. It is followed by an Irani translation beginn- 
ing on the 5th sheet. It is 3' — 8§''X9J" with 65 lines. There also exists 
a separate Hindi translation of the same. 
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Munshi Amln-ud-Din counsel for Appellant. 
Mir ‘All Husain Counsel for Respondents. 

This appeal came before William Couper, a 
judge of the Sadr Civil Court, who decided it on 
Thursday the 6th of December 1798 A.D./27th of 
Jumada II, 1213 A.H. after a full consideration of : 
(1) All the proceedings and documents of the case 
sent by the Judges of the Court of Appeal, Banaras 
District ; (2) the questions and answers of the 
parties, submitted in the presiding Court in Appeal 
i.e., the plaint of the Appeal, the answer by the 
Respondents ; answer to the Respondents by the 
Appellant ; and the answer by the Respondents to 
the Appellant ; (3) Report of the the Registrar of 
the Sadr Civil Court ; and (4) the decision of the 
Moulvies of the ‘Adalat-i-Sadr, received in answer 
to William Couper on the 7th of November 1798 
A.D./28th of Jumada I, 1213 A.H. 

The case which gave rise to the present Appeal 
was first decided by Nawwab ‘All Ibrahim Khan in 
the ‘Adalat-i-Shihr. On Appeal it came before the 
Mukhtarkar-i-Banaras, who handed it over to the 
Criminal Court for further suggestions and investi- 
gation. On the establishment of the present Civil 
Court in Banaras City, the Judge of the afore-said 
Court decided the case in accordance with Section 93 
of Act XXII of 1795 on the 5th of February 1796 
A.D./26th of Rajab 1210 A.H. The judgment which 
is reproduced by the Court was appealed against by 
the sons of Mahabbat ‘All in the Court of Appeal, 
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Barbras District, in forma pauperis. The decree 
passed by the ‘Adalat-i-Shihr was set aside by the 
Judges of the Court of Appeal on the 15th of 
March 1796 A.D./6th of Ramadan 1210 A.H. and a 
fresh decree was passed in favour of the sons of 
Mahabbat ‘All.‘ Mirza Muhammad Sadiq appealed 
to the Sadr Civil Court against this last-mentioned 
judgment and requested the appointment of an 
arbitrator. The Judges of the Sadr Civil Court 
considered the case to be one of purely Islamic Law 
and hence they sent all the documents to the Qadl- 
ul-Qudat and the Jurisconsults of the Court and 
requested them to express their opinion on two 
points* after giving them their fullest consideration 
and satisfying themselves. William Couper finally 
based his judgment on the exposition of the law by 
the Moulvies and granted a final order and decree 
in favour of the sons of Mahabbat ‘All.® To this 
Appeal I shall hereinafter refer as the Appeal. 

Mirza Hasan was appointed as his Executor by 
Hazin in 1177 A.H./1763-64 A.D. Because in the 
Suit instituted on the 23rd of Jumada 1, 1207 A.H./6th 
of January 1793 A.D. Mahabbat says : — 
aS (JL«> 

• • • • • •••••• 


• This judgment is also reproduced in The Appeal under discussion. 

• These two points are also given in The Appeal So is the answer 
given by the Qsdl. 

• Died on the 13th of Rajab 1207 A.H,/24th of February 1793 A.D. 
Sec The Suit, 
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^ ^^^lS sl>^ji t> • • • • • 

1207-30 gives us 1177 A.H. Also in the Appeal it 
is said : — 

^>L<o vX^ ^^iXj i^Hi>X>l>r***_j C^il 

J^L2» ^UjlSl ^ jUi» j)\y» vioUu I 

I.XX.UJ wx-^y^ (JLm) ^_jXO *Jj.Xx jl 1^ ^yi y» CxsX£V« 

Cti.j^ jfV^ cr***^ 

Mirza Hasan remained the WasI (Executor) of 
l^azin for only 3 years (1177 — 1180 A.H.) because 
on the death of Hazin in 1180 A.H., Mirza Hasan 
executed an Instrument of Trust in favour of 

Mahabbat ‘Ali — a servant of Hazin. See the Suit : — 

• • 

vX^ \j ^ d-vXfWj iXAJ ^ 

Mirza Hasan left behind a son named Mirza 
Muhammad Sadiq who is one of the parties in the 
long and continuous cases referred to above. 
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COMPOSITIONS 

[In the following pages the abbreviation R.D.F. is used 

for Risala dar Fihrist-i~Asdtidha- 0 ‘Tasmfdt-i-Khud, R.A.S.B. 

MS. 1778, in order to avoid unnecessary repetition.] 

Al-Lubab ft ‘Iltn-il-Hisab—the work is mentioned 
in the R.D.F. , f. 2686, written in Arabic. It is extinct. 

Anis-ul-Fuad ft Haqiqat-il-I jtihad — deals with 
the reality of Ijtihad. Regarding the book Hazin says 
in the R.D.F., f. 2686, that a book like this had not 
been written before. Written in Arabic. The 
book is extinct. 

Ar-Rumh-ul-Masqul fit Ta*n~i-Ala akthar-i- 
Qawai'd-il~U sul —is z book on Usul-i-Fiqh. It is 
mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 269a. Written in 
Arabic. The book is extinct. 

At'TaHzqat 'ala Mabhath-il-F alakiyM min ash- 
Shif a — is a supercommentary on a chapter of Shifa 
by Abu Sina. This is a work mentioned in the 
R.D.F., f. 2696. Written in Arabic. The book is 
extinct. 

At~Ta'liqdt 'ala Kitab-il-Mutarahat— is a com- 
mentary on the Kitab-il-Mufdrahat of Shaikh Maqtul. 
It is mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 2696. Written in 
Arabic. The book is extinct. 

At-Ta'lzqat 'alal-Fusus — is a supercommentary 
on the book called Fusus composed by Mu‘allim-uth- 
Ujani Abl Nasr-al-Farabi. This supercommentary is 
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mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 269b. Written in 
Arabic. It is extinct. 

At-T d'liqat ^ala Kitab-in-N ajat — is a supercom- 
mentary on the Kitab-un-Najat of ^aikh Abu ‘All 
Sina. It is mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 2696. 
Written in Arabic. The book is extinct. 

At-T a'llqat *ala Maqamat-il-Arifin min Shark- 
iUIsharat— is mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 2696. 
Written in Arabic. This book is extinct. 

At-TaHiqat 'ala Ghawamid-il-Majisti — is a super- 
commentary on the book called Tahrir-ul-Majisti. It 
is mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 2696. Written in 
Arabic. It is extinct. 

At-Ta'liqat 'alat-Talmhat — is a supercommen- 
tary on the book called at-TalwthM composed by 
ShailA Shihab-ud-Din Suhrawardi Maqtul. The 
work is mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 2696. Written 
in Arabic. The book is extinct. 

At-T a*liqat''alat-T adhkira li Ibn-i-Rushd — is a 
supercommentary on the book named T adhkira com- 
posed by Ibn-ur-Rushd. It is mentioned in the 
R.D.F., f. 2696. Written in Arabic. The book is 
extinct. 

At-Ta'liqat 'ala Sharh-il-Maqasid — is a super- 
commentary on the book called Sharh-il'M.aQasid, It 
is mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 2696. Written in 
Arabic. The book is extinct. 

Ar-Raddu 'alat-T anasukhiva — is mentioned in 
the R.D.F., f. 270<i. Written in Arabic. It is 
extinct in these days. 
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Ad-Da'wat-us-Salihat wa asma -Ullah-il-husna — 
was written at Mashhad [in 1140 A.H.] It is 
mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 270a. The book was 
written in Arabic and is now extinct. 

An-Nasibh wal Mansukh — is a work mentioned 
in the R.D.F., f. 270b. Written in Arabic. The 
book is extinct. 

At-Tul wal "Ard — is a book mentioned in the 
R.D.F., f. 270b. The book which was written in 
Arabic is now extinct. 

Al-Mash^hid-ul-Ulya — is a work mentioned in 
the R.D.F., f. 2706. Written in Arabic. It is 
extinct. 

Al-Latnf ft Izhaq-il-Bida' — is a composition 
mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 271a. Written in Arabic. 
It is extinct. 

Al-Maqala ft Bayan-in-Nuqta — is a work men- 
tioned in the R.D.F., f. 271a. Written in Arabic. It 
is extinct. 

Ahhbar ul-Mutanabbt wa Dhikr-o-ba^ d-i-A sh- 
‘arih-t'l-Faiqa — This work deals with the traditions 
of Abu Tayyib al-Mutanabbi Ahmad bin il-Husain 
bin ‘Abd-is-Samad al-Ja‘fari al-Kufi with a short 
account of some of his super-excellent verses. It is 
mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 271a. It is written in 
Arabic and is now extinct. 

A khhar-ul-Muhaqiq-it-Tusi — is mentioned in 
the R.D.F., f. 2716, written in Arabic. This work is 
extinct nowadays. 

A khbdr-i-Zahid il-Jtldm — deals with the Ahhbar 
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of Hazin’s ancestor, Shaikh Taj-ud-Din Ibrahim 
called Zahid-i-Jilani. This work is mentioned in the 
R.D.F., f. 2716. This work which was written in 
Arabic, is nowadays extinct. 

An-N asab-ut-Tahfiya — is a work mentioned in 
the R.D.F., f. 272a. It is written in Irani. The book 
is extinct. 

A hkam-ush-Shakk-i-was Sahw-i-fis Salat — It is 
mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 272a. Written in Irani. 
The book is extinct. 

Adh-Dhukhru wa Sa^adat fil ‘Ibadat — In the 
R.D.F., f. 269<2, Hazin says, that, he had composed a 
book of this name. Written in Arabic. This book 
is extinct nowadays. 

Al-Lama*atu mir'ati'l-lah ft Sharh-i-avat-i- 
Shahida' l-lah is a brief note on the meaning of the 
verse III, 16, of the Qur’an ; written in answer 
to a letter from a friend. It is written in Arabic 
and was composed at Ardabil, prior on Hazin’s 
journey to Khurasan in 1139/1726-7. So, according 
to the R.A.S.B. Cat., Supplement 2, p. 65. This is 
based on the colophon of MS. 1043, f. 36. The date 
1136 given in Curzon Collection Cat., p. 487 is 
incorrect as the Curzon Collection MS. 752 (4) is 
worm-eaten and the upper part of the figure 9 (in 
the date 1139) is missing. But in spite of that it 
appears more like 9 than 6. Beginning ; 

^iU 

A l-Khawass-ul~M ujarr aha— is probably a medi- 
cal work. It is mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 2726. 
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The work which was written in Irani is nowadays 
extinct. 

Al-Mawayid-usSamawiyya - is mentioned in 
the R.D.F., f. 273a. Written in Irani. The book is 
extinct. 

Al-Munazarat wal Muhadarat — is mentioned in 

• • • 

the R.D.F., f. 273a. The book was written in Irani. 
It is extinct now. 

Adah-ul-U zlat wal Kha lwat^ — This work is 
mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 273a. Written in Irani. 
It is extinct. 

Adab-ul-Mu*a^arat — is a work mentioned in 
the R.D.F., ff. 373a-6. Written in Irani. The book is 
extinct. 

At-Tcdif bain an-N^ — is a composition men- 
tioned in the R.D.F., f. 273b. Written in Irani. It is 
extinct. 

Al-Mawahib ft LailaUir-Ra^jmib. — is a work 
discussing the saying of Farfuriyus : 

^ U iyiJb 

It discusses the whole of the statement of Farfu- 
riyas. Hazin says, that he composed the work in a 
single night. This work is mentioned in the R.D.F. 
ff. 274a-fc. Written in Irani. It is extinct. 

Al-Kusuf wal Khusuf — is a book mentioned in 
the R.D.F., f. 275b. The book which was written in 
Irani is nowadays extinct. 


> The Kitab-i-Nujum-ul-Asmd’ ft TarSjim-ul-'UlamS omits; 
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At-Ta'Uqdt fit TabTi wal Ilahi— is a work men- 
tioned in the R.D.F., f. 269a. It was written in 
Arabic. The book is now extinct. 

AUMarasid fir Raij-i-wal Kasid — is mentioned 
in the R.D.F., f. 269a. Written in Arabic. The book 
is extinct. 

As-Sirat-us-Sawi ft Ghawayat-il-Baghawi — is a 
book in exposition of the mistakes of Imam Baghawi. 
It is mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 2^9a. Written in 
Arabic. The book is extinct nowadays. 

Ad-Dibaj fi Ibanat-i-Aghlat iz-Zajjaj — is a book 
in exposition of the mistakes committed by Zajjaj. 
See R.D.F., f. 270b. Written in Arabic. Nowadays 
extinct. 

Al-Fusul-ul-Baligha — is mentioned in the 
R.D.F., f. 2706. It is written in Arabic. The book 
is extinct. 

Al-Fadail ft Ihya -i-Sanan-il-Awail — is men- 
tioned in the R.D.F., f. 271a. Written in Arabic. 
It is extinct now. 

A^bar-i-lsma'il bin 'Abbad — deals with the 
AMkbar of Isma‘il bin ‘Abbad at-Taliqani and what 
Hazin could get of his writings and rare verses. It 
is mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 271a. Written in 
Arabic. The work is extinct now. 

Akhhar-i-Abl-Tamam .... wa ba*d-i-Ash'arihi — 
contains the AFhbar of Abl Tamam at-Tayi Habib 
bin Aus and seme of his verses. The book is 
mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 271a. Written in Arabic. 
The book is extinct. 
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Ahhhar-ush-Shaikh Safl-id-Din il-Hillt wa Nawa- 
dir-u-AsWarihl — is mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 2716. 
Written in Arabic. Nowadays extinct. 

Adab-u~Da'wat-il-Asma wal Adhkar — is men- 
tioned in the R.D.F., f. 272a. Written in Irani and 
is nowadays extinct. 

Al-'Ilajat-ul-Ghariha— is a medical work. It is 
mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 2726. The book was 
written in Irani. It is extinct now. 

Ar-Radd-u-alan Nasara fil Qaul-i-bil Aqantm — 
is a book written in refutation of the affirmation of 
Trinity by the Christians. It is mentioned in the 
R.D.F., f. 2726. The book was written in Irani. It 
is extinct nowadays. 

Al-JarrC bain-al-Hikmat-i-wa SharVat — is a book 
written on the Agreement of Philosophy and the 
Sacred Law and repulsion of the suspicion— as is 
supposed by the common-folk. Mentioned in the 
R.D.F., f. 273a. Written in Irani. The book is 
extinct now. Cf. Tawfiq ; infra. 

At-Tahhliya wal Mutakhalliya — is a work men- 
tioned in the R.D.F., i. 2736. It is written in Irani 
and is extinct now. 

Al-Ighathat fi'l Imamat — See Risala-i-Imamat ; 
and Risala fi'l Imamt ; infra. 

Al-Farq bain-al-Lams wal Mass — is a treatise in 
differentiation of the senses of feeling and touch and 
what relates to it and results in it. It is mentioned 
in the R.D.F., f. 2746. W'ritten in Irani. Nowadays 
extinct. 
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AUMufassil ft Khabar-il~Aql wat Tawakkul — 
is mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 2746. It is written in 
Irani. The book is extinct. 

Bashar at-un-Nubuwwat — in this book Hazin 
quotes from the Pentateuch, the Gospel, and the 
Psalm of Joshia, and the Book of Isaiah, the passages 
indicatory of the prophetship of the Prophet 
Muhammad. It is mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 2716. 
It is written in Irani. The book is extinct. 

Bahjat-ul- Aqran — is mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 
2076. The book is extinct. It was written in Arabic. 

Ch aman-u-A njjuman — is a mathnawP composed 
twice. The earlier work is extinct. In the 
Kulliyat-i-Hazin, Lucknow ed. it comprises pp. 823- 
838. 

In the Asifiya Cat., Vol. II, p. 1486, Chapian-u- 
Anjuman (Asifiya MS. 154) is alleged to be com- 
posed in 1155 A.H. This is incorrect. The prose 
article which immediately follows the maAnawi in 
the Asifiya MS. and on which the date is based, is 
in reality the epilogue to Hazin’s Diwan IV and has 
nothing to do with the maj^nawi Chaman-u- 
Anjuman. The cataloguer of the Asifiya Library has 
mistaken the epilogue to Diwan IV for a Khatima to 
Chaman-u-Anjuman. 


^ Hazin’s mathnawis arc preserved in a fine collection entitled 
“ Masnawtdt-uMunjamala~i-*Ali Hazin'* (The collected Mathnawis of 
‘All Hazin) in the King’s College Library, No. 124. 

According to Khuldsat-uUKaldm, f. 211a, Hazin composed 5 Mathna- 
wis in different metres, bearing different names, and containing 1514 
verses in all. This is incorrect as will readily be seen. 
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In his letter No. 266 dated the 20th Dhi’l-Qa‘da 
1356 A.H., in answer to mine dated 11th January, 
1938, the Librarian very kindly supplied me with an 
extract from the supposed Khatima which on com- 
parison proved to be an extract from the epilogue to 
Dtwan IV, This was confirmed in the Librarian’s 
letter No. 272 dated 20th Dhi’l-Hijja in answer to 
my letter dated the 15th Feb., 1938. 

Du^a i-Yamani — the only reference to the work 
is to be found in the Athar-i-Ahmadt. It is one of 
the compositions of Hazin that Shah Al-i-Ahmad 
brough with himself from Banaras to Marahra. See 
Athar-i-Ahmadi, Miyan Muhammad of Marahra’s 
MS. 

Da‘aVm-ud'Dtn — this work is mentioned in the 
R.D.F., f . 268&. Written in Arabic. It is extinct now. 

Dastur-ul-Uqala — as is stated in the Curzon 
Collection MS. 502, f. 118a, Hazin composed this 
work at Delhi in Rabi’-uth-Thani 1153 A.H./June-July 
1740 A.D. at the persistent request of a friend. It 
is a work on administrative ethics and cognate 
matters. This work is also mentioned in the 
R.D.F , f. 272a. It is written in Irani. 

Dtwan I. — ^ The first and the earliest diwan of 
Hazin consisted of odes, mathnawis, qasidas, and 
quatrains. It consisted of seven or eight thousand 
verses. The exact date of its composition is 


* Arvi incorrectly states in the Nigdr, February 1930, p. 31, that 
Hazin composed 5 diwSns. Arvi describes only 2, i.e., diwSn I and II. 
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unknown. The Diwan is extinct. 

Diwdn II — Hazin composed his second diwan 
at Isfahan. He did so before the death of his father 
in 1127 A.H.^ According to Master’s Introduction 
to his Tr. of Hazin’s Tadhkirat-ul- AhwdU p. ii, the 
date of its composition is 1128 A.H. which is 
incorrect ipso facto. It consisted of about 10,000 
couplets. It is extinct. 

Diwdn III. — At Shiraz Hazin collected his 
verses which formed his third diwan. The exact 
date of its composition is not known. The 
approximate date 1130 A.H. given by Master 
(Introduction to the Tr. of Hazin’s T adhkirat-ul- 
Ahwdl, p. ii) is conjectural. It is probable but not 
exact. However, Hazin did so during c. 1129-1134 
A.H. For, we know, that, he migrated to Shiraz 
after the death of his mother in 1129 A.H.® and that 
having completed his diwan he returned to Isfahan 
some time before the beginning of 1134 A.H.® The 
diwan consisted of three or four thousand verses.* 
It is extinct. 

Diwdn IV . — ® Hazin collected in a fourth 


* See Supra. 

* See Tadhbirat-ul~Ahwal, Lucknow ed., p. 49. 

* Ibid., p. 52. 

^ Ibid., p. 49. 

® The HadxqaUuUAfr^h, p. 446, speaks of only this diw5n. One of 
the oldest and very reliable copies of this diwan richly embellished with 
gold work, is the Rampur MS. 213 written by Muhammad Blqir, son of (the 
late) Abu Talib at Delhi in 1155 A.H. This copy was presented to Hazin 
who corrected it and wrote down some of his latest verses on the margins. 
Hazin's handwriting also appears on f. 9 where he laments against the 
times ; and in an Arabic note on f. 11 saying, “ Mirza Muhammad Baqir 
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diwan his verses other than those collected in the 
three previous diwans ; as he himself says : — ^ 


wrote this diwan at Delhi in 1155 A.H. etc/’ and on f . 10 where it covers 
a whole page, and of which the contents are invocatory. 

Another reliable copy is the 'Abd-us-Salam MS. 866/103 containing 
a few qa§idas and ghazals from diwan IV. It was caused to be written 
at the instance of ‘All Quli Khan (Walih) and corrected by Hazin. The 
present copy was written by order of Sahibzada Muhammad Ghiyath ‘All 
Khan on the 8th of Shawwal, 1263 A.H. See colophon of ‘Abd-us- 
Salam MS. 866/103. 

Another valuable copy is the Bankipur MS. 1925. It contains the 
following autograph note by Hazin on the title-page : — 

« ^ 1x31 

j\ 

A contemporary note on the title-page says, that, this is an abstract 
of the poet’s 4th diwan (j^l yJI The copy is transcribed 

by *Abd-us-Samad. 

The supposed oldest copy of the Kulliydt-i- Haztn (containing his 
diwan and some ma thnawis) , the Habib Ganj MS. 48/34, purporting to have 
been copied by Bismil Shah in 1145 A.H. (See Shirwdni, p. 33), is in spite 
of its misleading colophon and a fictitious note on the fly-leaf a clear 
forgery; the colophon says, that, it was written by Bismil Shah alias 
Allah Dad Beg, son of Muhammad Amin Beg, son of Murad Ullah Beg, 
on Wednesday, the 14th of D^i’l-Hijja 1145 A.H. 

The note on the fly-leaf has the name 

^1 I slio which in itself is a sufficient proof of the forgery as Ahmad 

Shah Abdali did not rule before 1161 A.H. It proceeds to say, that. Hazin 
had written in his own hand his Kulliydt without omitting a word in 
order to present it to Nawwab Qutb-ud-Daula Qutb-ul-Mulk and that 
Nawwab Ahmad Khan Bangash caused the copy to be transcribed at 
Farrukhabad in 1145 A.H. and entered it in his library. It is interesting 
to note, that, Ahmad Khan Banga^ became the ruler of Farrukhabad on 
Friday, the 10th Ramadan 1163 A.H./2nd August 1750 A.D. (Oriental 
Biographical Dictionary^ p. 41) ; and that, Qutb-ul-Mulk died in 1134 A.H. 
Ibid., p. 8. 

Further, the copy contains his two Mathnawis (Saftr-i-Dil and 
WadVat-uUBadVat) both of which were composed in 1173 A.H. See infra. 

* TadkkiraUuUAhwdl; Lucknow ed., p. 147. 
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^lybV^ jJift A_w> ^ i 

^lkL44} dSixij 

" w-%*iA>^w>w?^3 \j^ 

/ 

He gathered the scattered material while 
staying at Mashhad.^ Hazin reached Mashhad after 
its conquest by Shah Tahmasp* in 1140 A.H. and 
left it in Safar 1142 A.H.®/August, 1729 A.D. Hence, 
the date of collecting the materials of the diwan 
is c. 1140-1142 A.H. It is most probably 1140 
A.H. Firstly, because, Hazin has also composed his 
Shajarat-ut-Tur ft Sharh-i-AydtVn Nur at Mashhad 
in 1140 A.H.; and secondly, because, Hazin began 
the compilation in the beginning of the period 
of his arrival at the mausoleum of Imam Rida in 
Mashhad : — 

/ ^ 

\Jw_^ . . . 5^ '^} ^ ^ 

^nxi\ ^5^ ‘-r^y yv’*'”*^ 
The date 1141 A.H. given by Master in the 
Introduction to his Tr. of Hazin’s TadhkiraX-ul- 
Ahwdl, p. iii, is conjectural. It is probable but not 
exact. 


* Sec Tadhkirat-uUAhwdL Lucknow cd., p. 80. 

The date 1141 A.H. given by Master in his Introduction to the Tr. 
of Hazin’s T adhkiraUuUA hwaL p. iii, is conjectural. It is probable but 
not exact. 

* Tadhkirat-uUAhwdL Lucknow ed., p. 79. 

* Ibid., p. 86. 

* See Diwdn-i- Hazin, ‘Abd-us-Sal5m MS. 866/103, ff. la-lfr. 
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Hazln completed (sipari ^ud) the arrangement 
— or as we may say these days— published his diwan 
in 1155 A.H.^ Evidently, Hazin had finished the 
composition of his Dlwdn IV in 1154 A.H. at any 
cost ; since it is mentioned in his T adhkirat-ul- 
Ahwal^ composed in 1154 A.H. : — 

^ • 

•> ^L«Ai^Lalk« 

It contains qasidas, odes, quatrains, and ruba‘is 
etc., amounting in all to one thousand and odd 
pieces. 

According to Husain Dost,® the copy that he 
saw consisted of about 20,000 verses. This, of 
course, is an under-estimation. 

At one time the number of verses composed by 
Hazin was not quite 30,000 verses : 

Then it reached the figure 30,000 : — 

But it soon exceeded that number as Hazin 
never ceased to compose verses. His latter verses 
composed after the publication of his fourth diwan, 
and consisting of odes, quatrains, etc. are preserved 
in the different copies of the MS. of his Diwan IV 


* Tadhkirat-uUAhwal, Lucknow ed., p. 149. 

SH 3 ^ 5 yj*‘ 

* T adhkirat’uUA hwdL Lucknow ed., p. 80. 

^ T adkkira-i-Husaini, p. 108. 

* See Introduction to Diwan IV, Lucknow ed., p. 149. 

* Sec Lytton Library MS. 1/32. 
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compiled at different dates. The number of pieces, 
therefore, varies in number in the different copies 
of the MSS. of his diwan. Consequently and 
accordingly, we have the following forms of the 
second hemistich of the verse dealing with the 
number of pieces in his Diwan IV : — 

(0 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

O^.j y viXj ^ y\j^ 
o' ^ ^ • <wX-^i (4) 

It is Hazin’s only diwan published in India. It 
is also his only extant diwan. It has been published 
along with the KulUyat-i-Hazin Lucknow ed., (pp. 
257-689); and along with the Kulliyat is out-of-print 
nowadays. 

The Diwan W of Hazin also contains verses in 
Arabic '* which are not looked upon with the 
same respect as his Irani verses.® Ghulam ‘Ali 
Khan Azad the author of Kh izana- i-Amira too, 

* See Shefca Collection MS. 126/160. 

* See Ruq'dt-i- Hazin, Punjab University MS. Pe. II. 20, Letter 
XII (ff. 74a.746). 

• See Lytton Library MS. 1/32, f. 18a. 

^ Sham^-i-Anjuman, p. 131, places the number of his Arabic verses 
at about 20,000. 

• ShanV-UAniuman, p. 131. 
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objects to the use of in the sense of “friendship” 
occurring in the first verse of a ghazal of Hazin 
beginning : — 

ajki JU.i.» 5?.oo b 

It is written in imitation of Shaikh Baha'-ud-Din 
‘Amili’s famous qasida rhyming in and beginn- 
ing with the following verse : — ^ 

The ghazal given below is the best in blazin’s 
diwan : 

Jj^ 

wJlasvaL \j 

>\> ^ fS\^ ^ 

* 

y 

/ 

f)ji *JV 

✓ ^ 

/ 

\ AAj15 

* Sec Khizdna^i-Amira, pp. 198*199. The ghazal of Hazin is to 
be found in his KulliyaU Lucknow cd., pp. 537-538. 

* Kulliydt-uHazm, Lucknow ed., p. 583. 
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The Diwan of Hazin published as a part of the 
Kulliyat by the Newwul Kishore Press is a reliable 
but incomplete copy. Many things have been 
omitted in the printed edition, e.g., (1) the qit‘a on 
some customs in India,^ beginning : 

ij j wXxib jJb 

(2) The qit'a in censure of the Kashmiris,* 
beginning : 

b 

and (3) the ghazal * beginning : 

j\ 

A comprehensive idea of the omissions in the 
diwan (Lucknow ed.) can be had from the following 
comparative chart prepared by Shirwani Sahib :— * 


Subjects 

Habib Ganj 
MS. 48/32 

Habib Ganj 
MS. 48/34 

Kulliyat 
Luck. ed. 

Ghazals 

1472 

1444 

909 

Qasidas 

47 

46 

40 

Ma^nawls 

7 

7 

6 

Qit‘as 

45 

61 

39 

Ruba‘Is 

485 

484 

267 

Elegies 

20 

... 

4 


* See footnote 4 on p. 32. * See footnote 1 on p. 35, 

* See Afaq’s Ta4hkira-i- Hazin, pp. 31-32 and Tdriyi-UBandras. 

* Hdldt^i-Hazin mg' -i-lnti hfid b-i Kaldm. ‘Aligarh ed., p. 33. 
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If a complete copy of the diwan were to be 
prepared it will probably include verses composed as 
late as 1180 A.H. For, we have seen, that the 
pen of Hazin was never at rest right up to his last 
moment. 

A complete copy will thus include at least the 
following additional number of pieces over and 
above those contained in the Kulliyat Lucknow 
edition : Ghazals — 563 ; Qasidas — 7 ; Mathnawi — 1 ; 
Qit‘as — 22;Rnba‘is — 218 ; and elegies— 16. See chart 
above. 

Popularity of his Diwans. — Hazin’s first three 
diwans are extinct. Writing in 1164 A.H., Khan 
Arzu says^ : “ The ^aikh [Hazin] says, this diwan 
which enjoys popularity is Diwan IV. And the 
first 3 diwans were destroyed in the plunderings of 
the Afghans. ” Eleven years later — in 1175 A.H. — 
Hakim Lahori holds the same view and reproduces 
the very words of Arzu in his Mardum-i-Dtdah.^ 
[Perhaps the first 3 diwans of Hazin were destroyed 
in the sack of Isfahan in 1135 A.H.] 

With regard to the first diwan we must further 
note, that, Hazin possessed no copy of it till as late 
as 1165 A.H. when he states so in his T adhkirat-ul- 
Mu'asirin (Lucknow ed., p. 946). 


* Majma'-un-Nafais, Punjab University MS. Pf. I, 24, f. 170. 

* See Mardum-i-Didah, Habib Ganj typed copy, p. 49 : — 
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Out of his four diwans Hazin speaks only of the 
first one : saying, that, it became popular among 
the readers.^ The fourth diwan, however, is 
extant in numerous MS. copies bearing different 
dates and is very commonly met with. This in itself 
is a clear and sufficient proof of its popularity.® 

In India, today, Hazin is famous on account of 
his fine odes. In his lifetime Hazin considered 
versification a blemish that eclipsed his other 
accomplishments ; 

✓ 

UL J .) j > \ ^ j i 

/ 

With regard to Iran the following passage of the 
author of the Makhzan-ul-Gharaib may be taken 
into consideration : — “ The majority of (my) friends 
who have come to India from the mother-land 
(Iran) say, that, the verses of the Shaikh are not 
liked in the mother-land. It is curious ! What 
can be the cause of dislike in face of the sweetness 
and simplicity of his verses ?”^ 

Faras iVama. — (called Risalad-F aras Namah 
in the Br. Mus. MS. Add. 23,562, II, ff. 49-67) is a 

* See Tadhbirat-ul-Ahwdj Lucknow ed., p. 32. 

* The author of the Mardum-i- Didah in a venomously prejudiced 
articles on Hazin says about his Diwdn IV ^ that, it is not up to the degree 
as it is considered to be and vouchsafed by Hazin’s supporters. See 
Mardum-i-Didah, Habib Ganj typed copy, pp. 49-50. 

* See Kulliydt-i-Hazin, Lucknow ed., p. 908. 

^ Makhzan-uUGharaib, f. 262fc. 
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treatise on farriery. Hazin says, that he had 
composed in his youth and in his native place 
(Isfahan), an extensive work on farriery in about 
1127 A.H., and that unable to procure a copy of it 
in India, where he was residing, he had now written 
what he calls a mere sample of his former work. 
The earlier Faros Nama is referred to in the 
T adhkirat-ul-A hwal. Belfour’s ed., p. 97. For MS. see 
Bankipur MS. 407, ff. 1656-2056. The Faros Nama 
is written in Irani. 

Farhang Nama — is a maAnawi, lithographed at 
Newwul Kishore Press, Lucknow and comprising pp. 
871-877 of the Kulliyat-i-Hazln. The mathnawi is 
written in Irani. 

Fi Tahqiq4-Raf Shubhat-il-Mushahbiha— is a 
short note in Arabic, on the unity of God. Beginn- 
ing : Stb JiUl \3j\ 5 Upl j^ii\ 

Ft Tahqtq-iUIsm-iUA'zam — is a note in Arabic, 
explaining the nature of the Deity and is called 
'' Lubbu'l-Lubab li-Uli'l-albab " in the colophon; 
written at the request of Muhammad bin Muhammad, 
Beginning : J.* 

For MS. also see Curzon Collection MS. 502 

Ft Tahqiq-i-Istihalat-i-an-Yakuna li-maHulin 
Wahidin Shabhsiin aw nau'tin 'Ilatan. — is a short 
note of theosophical contents on the investigation 
of the impossiblity of there being two causes for an 
effect : be it individual or species : 
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Beginning as follows : — 

l^Ubx-o’^ 1 . . . . Jy^i s^JuJl^ Jwjo 

C)^ ^*0 yii ^ ^ Cj^ 

-* iS* ^LOjLXamm 4 ^lx\> L5®y 

Composed by Hazin who gives his name in the 
beginning of the treatise. It is written in Arabic. 
It is not dated. For MS. see Curzon Collection 
MS. 502 (6) ff. 141a-141fc. 

Fawa'id-t-Chihil-o- Y ak-o-dtgar A 'mal-o-Aivrad— 
This is one out of the 4 compositions of Hazin 
which Shah Al-i-Ahmad called A^chhe Miyan 
brought with him to Marahra from Banaras where 
he dropped for some time while returning from 
Tikari where he had gone to see his uncle Nawwab 
Saiyid Nur-ul-Hasan Khan. 

The work seems to be a ipajmu‘a (compendium) 
of a few a'mal and awrad. The only reference to 
this work is to be found in the Athar-i-Ahmadt, 
Miyan Muhammad of Marahra’s MS. 

Please also see Hazin's composition entitled 
Risala-u'Amaliyati-lOiass. 

Fatiha.—This is a little known composition of 
Hazin. The only copy known to me is the British 
Museum MS. Or. 7556 (1). This is an uncatalogued 
MS. It consists of six folios in all. From f. lb 
to f. 4a it contains fatihas (benedictions) on ; 
(1) the Holy Prophet ; (2)'‘Ali ; (3) Fatima ; (4) 
Husain ; (5) ‘Ali Asghar ; and (6) benediction for 
acceleration of the appearance and emergence of 
Abu’l Qasim Muhammad, the son of Hasan. 
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On f. Aa there begins the mathnawl dealing with 
the martyrdom of Imam Husain. The Fatiha begins : 

. . . and the mathnawi 

begins : 

/ '' 

Fi Tahqiq4l-Ma'ni'l Wahid — is a short note on 
the unity of God composed in the city of Amil in 
Tabaristan (see Curzon Collection MS. 502, f. 1386) 
in the year 1134/1721. Beginning : 

FaraHd-ul-Fawaid — is a work composed at 
Isfahan. 

Fawai'd-ul-Ulya — Of this book Hazin had com- 
pleted only 20 chapters at the time of the composi- 
tion of the R.D.F. See Ibid., f. 269^;. Written in 
Arabic. It is extinct. 

Fath-ul-Abwah — is mentioned in the R.D.F., 
f. 2706. Written in Arabic. It is extinct nowadays. 

Fawaid-ut-Tib — is mentioned in the R.D.F., 

• • 

f. 272a. Written in Irani. It is extinct now. 

Fadl-ul-Iraq - is a book mentioned in the 
R.D.F., f. 2736. Written in Irani. It is extinct. 

Fadail-ul-Qur'an — This treatise is mentioned in 
the R.D.F. , f 274a. Writen in Irani. The book is 
extinct. 

Fath-us~Subul — is mentioned in the R.D.F., 
f. 2716. It is written in Irani. The book is extinct. 
Also confer Risala-i-Imamat. According to Kashf- 
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id-Hjub-i-Wal Astar 'an Asmail Kutub-i-Wal 
Asfar, No. 2192, page 397, it contains one Aiuqad' 
dama and three FawMih, and begins as follows : — 

.... 

Hidayat-id-Umam fil Huduth-i-Wal Qidam — is 
mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 270a. It is written in 
Arabic. It is extinct now. 

Haivasht bar Sharh-i-Hikmat-ul-I shraq ^ — is a 
scholia on the commentary of Hikmat-ul-I shraq. 
Composed in Isfahan. 

Hashiya bar Umur-i-'Amma-i-Sharh-i-Tajrid — 
composed at Beida. It is also mentioned in the 
R.D.F., f. 269fc under the title At-Ta'liqat 'Ala 
Umur-il- Amma min Sharh-it-Tamd. Written in 
Arabic. 

Hd^iya bar lldhiydt-i-Shifd — written at 

Isfahan. 

Hashiya bar Sharh-i-Havdkil-in-Nur— is a trea- 
tise that was written at Isfahan. 

Haydt-ul-Ikhwdn — is mentioned in the R.D.F., 
f. 270b. Written in Arabic. It is extinct. 

Ibtdl-ul-J abr wat Tafwid — is mentioned in the 

• • 

R.D.F., f. 272b. Written in Irani. The book is 
extinct. 

Jild-ul-Afhdm — is a work on the science of 
mensuration. It is mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 


* HikmaUuUl^hrdq, by Shihab-ud-Din Suhrawardi Maqttil died in 
587 A.H. See Brockelmann, I, 437. 
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269a. Written in Arabic. The book is extinct 
now. 

Jawami'-ul~Adab — is mentioned in the R.D.F., 
f. 268fc. It is written in Arabic. It is extinct now. 

(Jawami'-ul-Kalim — is mentioned in the R.D.F., 
f. 270a. Written in Arabic. It is extinct now- 
adays. 

(Jam-i-Jam — is a book on meteorology written 
in Irani. It was a detailed work written before the 
Treatise on Meteorology (which confer infra). The 
Jam-i-Jam is now extinct. The book dealt with 
atmospheric phenomena ; and is mentioned in the 
R.D.F., f. 272b. 

J awah~i-R uq"at-i-Shaikh Hasan (Mar hum ) — 
these are five letters in all. They are preserved to 
us in the Bank! pur MS. 407, ff. 1056-llOfc : 

In Letter I (ff. 1056- 106a) Hazin says : “ The 
armies of the enemies are swarming very close to the 
city; God knows what will happen hereafter.” 
Hazin does not name the city but probably he is 
writing from ‘Azimabad. In this letter Hazin men- 
tions a certain Akhund ; Ghiyath-ud-Din Muhammad ; 
and Shaikh ‘Ali. Letter II (ff. 106a-107a) is in answer 
to a letter dated the 11th of Safar which Hazin 
received on the 2nd of Rabf -uth-Tha nl — the day on 
which he wrote the present letter in answer to the 
aforesaid one. Hazin says that for more than two 
years, he had been suffering from severe and fatal 
diseases. In the letter under reply he had been asked 
for a verdict regarding abstaining or doing otherwise 
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from a defiled article. In answer he says : “ What 
weight have my actions during my stay in this 
country ? ” Then he proceeds to give the verdict 
of the Legislators and the Truthful in the 
matter. Letter III (ff. 107a-1086) is written on the 
11th of Rajab. It is written from ‘AzimSbad. He 
expresses his sorrow at hearing of the calamaties and 
disturbed conditions in the Punjab and Delhi. 
Speaking of ‘AzimSbad Hazin says : “ The state of 
these boundaries is very inconvenient and disagree- 
ing. May God never compel a Muslim to see them.” 
At the end Hazin says, that, in spite of his sickness 
and infirmity, he is enclosing a rough draft in answer 
to the question of the proponent. He requests the 
addressee that after reading and copying the same 
he may hand it over to Baqir ‘All Khan ; if BSqir 
‘All desires to obtain a copy. Letter IV (ff. 1086- 
1096) describes how he began an explanation of 
Hadith after perceiving a little improvement in his 
health and how he had to quit it and leave it 
incomplete. This letter is written on the 18th of 
Ramadan. On the date of writing. Shaikh Mazhar 
‘Ah came and took leave of Hazin intending to go 
to ‘Azimabad. Letter V (ff. 1096-1106) says that 
Hazin had begun writing the explanation of the 
Hadith but he had to give it up on account of 
ill-health. 

Al-Jawabat ^an MasaHl sala anha ash-Sbai kft 
A6mad— consists of answers to questions asked by 
§haikh Ahmad bin Muhammad as-Samirx al-‘Umani. 
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It is mentioned in the R.D.F., ff. 270a-270b. 
Written in Arabic. It is extinct. 

Al-J awah Has Saiyid Nasr Ullah — consists of an 
answer written to Saiyid Nasr Ullah al-Hairi in 
connection with some passages in the compositions 
of ShaiWi Ibn-i-‘Arabl. It is mentioned in the R.D.F., 
f. 270b. Written in Arabic. The book is extinct 
nowadays. 

Al-Jawabat 'anil Masail-it-Tabariya — is men- 
tioned in the R.D.F., f, 270b. Written in Arabic. 
It is extinct. 

Jarr-ul-Athqal wa ma yunasibu Lahu — is men- 
tioned in the R.D.F., f. 273b. Written in Irani. 
This work is extinct. 

Kharabat — is a mathnawl composed twice. The 
earlier work (referred to in the Tadhhirat-ul-Ahwal, 
Lucknow ed., p. 81) was composed in imitation of 
Sa‘drs Boston. Hazln had undertaken its composition 
at Mashhad about the same time as his dlwan 
(which vide) . Only one thousand and two hundred 
verses of the mathna\yi were written down but it 
was never completed. Seventy-two verses of it 
have been reproduced in the Tadhkirat-ul-Ahwal 
(Lucknow ed., pp. 181-185) ; containing 13 verses in 
addition to those given in the Kidliyat-i-Hazm, 
Lucknow ed., pp. 839-861. It is written in Irani. 

Kitab-ul-Wastya — is a work mentioned in the 
R.D.F., ff. 268b-269a. Written in Arabic. Now- 
adays the work is extinct; 

Kashf-ut-Talhts ft Hadm-i-Asas-i-Iblts — In this 
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book Hazin has dealt at length with the impossibility 
of Qiyas. Mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 269a. 
Written in Arabic. The book is extinct nowadays. 

Kh ulasat-ul-Mantiq — the work is mentioned in 
the R.D.F., f. 2686. Written in Arabic. The book 
is extinct. 

Kitab'ul-Ansab — is mentioned in the R.D.F., 
f. 269a. Written in Arabic. The book is extinct 
nowadays. 

Khawas-u~Ba'd-is-Suwar-i-wal Ayat — is a book 
written in Najaf. It is mentioned in the R.D.F. 
f. 270a. Written in Arabic. The book extinct. 

Kh alq-ul-A*mal — is a work mentioned in the 
R.D.F., f. 2706. Written in Arabic. The work is 
extinct now. 

Kunh-uUMaram — is a treatise on the explana- 
tion of Fate and Destiny and the Creation of Acts ; 
written at Multan (c. 1147 A.H. — 1149 A.H.). See 
supra. It is written in Arabic. The book is also 
mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 2686. 

Kitab-ul'Mawarith — is a work mentioned in the 
R.D.F., f. 2726. Written in Irani. The book is 
extinct nowadays. 

Kitabfi Tahqlq-ir-Roya iva Usul-i-Ilm-it-Ta'bir — 
is a book in investigation of dreams and the princi- 
ples of the science of their interpretation. It is 
mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 2726. Written in Irani. 
The book is extinct nowadays. 

Kitab-ul-Ma'adin — is mentioned in the R.D.F., 
. 2736. Written in Irani. The book is extinct. 
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Kitab-ul-AdHya wal Adwiya — is mentioned in 
the R.D.F., f. 273b. Written in Irani. It is extinct 
nowadays. 

Kitab-uz~Zakat — is a book on alms ; mentioned 
in the R.D.F., f. 274b. Written in Irani. It is 
extinct. 

Kitab-ul-Fusah — is mentioned in the R.D.F., 
f. 2686. Written in Arabic. The book is extinct. 

Kitab-un-Nusrat—is mentioned in the R.D.F., 
f. 269a. Written in Arabic. It is extinct nowadays. 

Kitab-un-Niyyat— is mentioned in the R.D.F., 
. 270a. Written in Arabic. It is extinct now- 
a days. 

Kadd-ul-Qalam ft hall-i-Shubhat-i-J adhr-il-A sam 
— is mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 2696. Written in 
Arabic. The book is extinct nowadays. 

Kitab-ul- Ain — It is a commentary on the 
Qastda-i- Ainiyya (i.e., ending in ^), composed by 
Saiyid Humairl. This commentary is mentioned in 
the R.D.F., f. 2706. Written in Arabic. The book 
is extinct. 

Kitab'O-Hisham bin il-Hakam wa Munazaratihi— 

— — , ^ 

is mentioned in the Kitab-i-Nujum-ul-Asma fi 
Tardjim-il-'Ulania. The R.D.F. omits the name of 
this book. Written in Arabic. The book is extinct 
nowadays. 

Kitab-o Nawadir-i~AbVl-Husain Mahyar. . . . wa 
Akhbarihi wa Dhikr-o-Ba'd-i-ghurrat-i-Ash'arihi — 
deals with the naw^irat of Abi Husain Mahyar 
al-Katib ad-Dailaml and his Akhbar and mentions 
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some of his excellent verses. It is mentioned in the 
R.D.F., f. 271a. Written in Arabic. This work is 
extinct nowadays. 

Kitah-o-Ma Jar a BihVl Qalam — is mentioned 
in the R.D,F., f. 2716. Written in Arabic. It is 
extinct nowadays. 

Kitab'ul-Hulbat — is mentioned in the R.D.F., 
f. 272a. It is written in Irani. The work is extinct, 

Kitab-ud-Dalalat 'ala-al-Khair — is mentioned in 
the R.D.F., f. 2726. It is written is Irani. The 
book is extinct nowadays. 

Kitdb-ul- Asna — is written in investigation of 
the Qur anic verse ^ 

LIII, 8-9. It is mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 2736. 
Written in Irani. The work is extinct nowadays. 

Kitdb-ut'T a‘rlf fi Hasr-i-Anwd'-iFQismat — is 
mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 2736. Written in Irani. 
The book is extinct. 

Kitdb-ul-Haydt wal Mamdt— in this work Hazin 
recommends Action and condemns Idleness. It is 
mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 2736. Written in Irani. 
The book is extinct. 

Kitdb Fildhat-il-Akbad — is a segment of the 
treatise of Abi ‘Abd Ullah al-Ma‘sumi on Tshq. Abi 
‘Abd Ullah is the greatest companion of Shaikh Abu 
‘Ali ibn-i-Sina. To Ma‘sumi’s this work Hazin has 
made additions and added explanations. It is men- 
tioned in the R.D.F., f. 2736. The book which was 
written in Arabic is nowadays extinct. 
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Letter to Abu Talib Shulistani — written from 
Isfahan on the 7th of Shawwal 1132 A.H. in answer 
to ^ulistani’s letter in connection with the poetry 
of Jamal-ud-Din ‘Abd-ur-Razzaq Isfahan! and his son 
Kamal-ud-Dln Isma‘il. See supra. For the text of 
this letter see : Tadhkirat-ul-Ahwal, Lucknow ed., 
pp. 36-38 ; and Kulliyat-i-Hazin, Lucknow ed., 
pp. 918-919. 

Letters and Notes— 'Hazin s letters and notes are 
preserved in the Subhan Ullah MS. 991.5528/36, 
ff. la-7a. This MS. consists of seven items : 

At the beginning there are two letters about the 
transitoriness of the world and the recommendabil- 
ity of contentment. Then, there are a few verses 
and other sentences which Hazin has written at the 
end of a baydd of a friend. The fourth is a letter at 
the death of the son of a friend. The fifth is a 
consolatory letter to a friend written on the seventh 
of Ramadan. The sixth is a condolatory letter 
addressed to a noble. And the seventh consists of a 
few items about poetry etc., which Hazin wrote at 
the beginning of the baydd of a friend where he had 
also recorded his own verses. 

Matmah-ul-Anzdr — is a mathnawi composed 
twice. It was composed after 1153 A.H. : after 
Hazin had attained the age of 50.^ In the Kulliydt-i- 
Hazin, Lucknow ed., it comprises pp. 863-869. It 


* Vide KulliydUi- Hazin, Lucknow ed., p. 864 : 
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was composed in imitation of Nizami’s Makhzan-ul^ 
Asrar. See ShVr-ul-Ajam, Vol. V, p. 188. The 
mathnawi is written in Irani. It is written in the metre 
or 0^1* - 

See Haft Asman, p. 161. 

MaktubM-i-Hazin— consists of Hazin’s letters 

• • 

addressed to (a) Nawwab Sadr-ud-Din Muhammad 
Khan/ son of Zabar Dast Khan, son of Nawwab 
Ibrahim Khan/ son of Amir-ul-Umara ‘Ali Mardan 
Khan / {b) Mirza Hasan ‘Ali, called Nawwab 
Ashraf-ud-Daulah Bahadur, son of the late Sadr-ud- 
Din Muhammad Khan (written to him after the 
death of his father) ; and (c) some other friends. 

These letters which were written in the band 
of Hazin and which were lying scattered about were 
collected by Ashraf ‘Ali Khan Ustajalu, poetically 
surnamed Gustakh. son of Mirza ‘Ata ‘Ali Khan, son 
of Mumtaz-ud-Daulah Nazir ‘Ali Khan Bahadur 
Samsam Jang, son of ‘Imad-ud-Daulah Mukhtar-ul- 
Mulk Jahangir Quli Khan Bahadur Ihtisham Jang ; 
and are preserved in a copy in Subhan Ullah 
MS. 891.5528/9 dated Lucknow, Thursday the 6th 
of Rabi‘-ul-Awwal 1225 A.H. Letter V deals with the 
metre : [S] * Letter VIII 

is written in reply to information sought about a 
certain class of theological works. Hazin gives the 
names of 4 books. Letter XI is written after the 


* See Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 340. 

* See ibid,, p. 57. 

* d. 1067/1657. See Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 57. 
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publication of his treatise on Dirham wa Mithqal 
waghaira. See Risala darAwzari'i-Mithqal-O'-Dirham- 
o-Dtnar Waghaira ; infra. Letter XII is a recom- 
mendatory one. Hazin communicates the desire of 
Muhammad Rida Khushnawls who wishes to be 
appointed in the office vacated by the addressee’s 
former teacher. In Letter XIV Hazin refuses to 
change his house. Firstly, because he dislikes a 
shift ; and, secondly, because he always contemplates 
returning to his motherland. Letter XXII is written 
from Lahore in Jamada I. Letter XXV is written 
from Lahore and expresses Hazin’s desire to go to 
Multan. Letter XXVII says, that, at the time of 
writing this letter, viz. the 22nd of Sha’ban 
[1150 A.H.], Hazin had been in Lahore for nine 
months.^ He remeftibers his days at Delhi. 
Letter XXVIII is written from Lahore on the 24th 
of Ramadan [1150 A.H.] Letter XXX is written 
from Lahore on Safar 5 [1151 A.H]. It expresses 
Hazin’s desire to proceed to MultSn. Letter XXXI 
is written from Lahore on the 15th of Safar [1151 
A.H.]. Hazin is restless to go to Multan. In 
Letter XXXII Hazin still desires to go to Multan ; 
and is, therefore, obviously written from Lahore 
[and in 1151 A.H.]. 

All the above 32 letters are written to Nawwab 
Sadr-ud-Din in Delhi. The following letters are 
written after the death of Sadr-ud-Din to his son 

* Hazin, therefore, reached Lahore in about Dhil-Hijjah 1149^ A.H. 
Also confer his Travels^ 
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Mirza Hasan ‘All Khan called Nawwab Ashraf-ud- 
Daulah. They are 4 in number. 

Letter XXXIII is written from Lahore in reply 
to the letter of Hasan. Hazin regrets the untimely 
death of Hasan’s father and advises him to seek 
perfection and not to be upset by that event. 

The letters to Hasan are followed by letters to 
other nobles. In Letter XXXVII Hazin mentions 
Mirza ‘Abd-ur-Rahim whose letter he also answers 
and Saiyid ‘Imad-ud-Din Khan Sahib whose letter he 
promises to reply tomorrow (t.e., on the day follow- 
ing). In Letter XXXIX Hazin sends his salaams to 
Nawwab (Hakim-ul-Mulk) ; his sons; Muhammad 
Tahir Khan ; and Maulana ‘Abd-ul-‘Azim, and his 
son and all other friends. Letter XL — In this letter 
Hazin sends his salaams to Nawwab Hakim-ul-Mulk, 
his sons, and Saiyid ‘Imad-ud-Din. The letter is 
written in Safar, Letter L is written on T uesday the 
6th of Safar. Letter LI is written to Ghulam Husain ; 
beginning : c.jy***" 

It is written on Friday the 11th of Ramadan; 
in return to a letter received one day before (t.e., on 
the 10th of Ramadan.) In this letter Hazin says : 
A friend wrote to me about my heavy expenses. 
What should I do ? It cannot be helped. I have 
not got a religious and faithful servant and cannot 
attend to anything myself. I have not got the guts 
and time to do it. Material business and account has 
never been worthy of my consideration : nor is it 
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now. My meal consists of a single morsel ; and I am 
wearing on my person a coarse-cloth 3 or 4 years 
old. I do not spend on myself save very little. 
But all this debt is due to the heavy expenses of this 
country ; especially those of travel. For, I cannot 
stay at one place so as to be enabled to reduce the 
retinue and paraphernalia. Even if for a year or 
two I adopt a residence, it is like an inn where I am 
staying like a traveller. 

Ghulam Husain — the addressee of this letter — 
helped Hazin with a hundi for 1,000 rupees which 
Hazin acknowledges. He also acknowledges the 
friendship and favours of Mirza Muhammad Afdal 
Sahib and Nawwab Majid-ud-Daulah Bahadur. 

Hazin wanted to accompany the Nazim of Iran 
who was returning from India to Khurasan and Iran. 
See Letters XVIII and XX. At the time of writing 
letter XVIII the Nazim was in the suburbs of 
Multan and while writing letter XX the Nazim had 
neared Qandahar. In this letter Hazin tells us that 
he entered Lahore on Saturday the 12th. 

Maihhana — is a mathnawi mentioned in the 
'Iqd-i-Thurai va, RampOr MS. 52, f. 58, and Ibid. 
Aurangabad ed., p. 22. The mathnawi, if it ever 
existed, is now extinct. Not mentioned anywhere else. 

Masabih-ul-Izlam ft Ira at-il-Kalam — is a treatise 
on the art of Kalam and cognate matters. As stated 
in the introduction to the treatise, Hazin commenc- 
ed it on the 1st of Ramadan 1157 A.H./8th of 
October 1744 A.D. and completed it in 5 days on the 
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5th of Ramadan 1157 A.H./12th of October 1744 
A.D., at Delhi. The book is also mentioned in the 
R.D.F., f. 272<2. Copies are preserved in the Asifiya 
Library, MS. 188 and Subhan Ullah MS. 891.5528/36. 
Xhabat, as quoted in the Majma'-un-Nafai's, Punjab 
University, MS. P. F. I. 24, f. 170 and, Mardum-i~ 
Dtdah, Habib Ganj Typed copy, p. 50, says about 
Hazln : ^ ^ 

This is a clever remark — meaning that Hazin is 
ignorant of Philosophy and Kalam. The existence 
of the present treatise certainly gives a lie to the 
statement of Thabat which could not have been made 
as early as 1157 A.H. {viz., the date of composition of 
the present treatise). See supra. While Hazin’s 
Mufarrih-ul-Qulub is a work of a still earlier age. 
The Masabth-id-Izlam ft Iraat-il-Kalam is written 
in Irani. 

Muddat-id-Umr— was a compendium or maga- 
zine (majmu'a) of literary things wherein Hazin 
desired to record all his rare acquisitions in the realm 
of literature, and to supplement it by additional 
fruits of knowledge as he acquired them. It was 
his idea to continue the work all his life long. A 
portion of the book was written while Hazin was 
travelling through Pars. In the beginning of the 
year 1135/1772^ it amounted to 7,000 couplets. 


* Mr. E. G. Browne in his Literary History of Persia, Vol. IV, p. 278, 
says, that Hazin began his Muddat-ul-Umr in 1135 A.H. According to 
Nigdristdn^i-Fdrs, p. 205, he collected it in 1135 A.H. Both these state- 
ments are wrong. The reading of the tett in the TadhJiiraUuUAhwdU 
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when the book, with his library and all his other 
ppssessions, was carried away in plunder, in the sack 
of Isfahan^ in the same year (1135 A.H,). It is 
also mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 2686. It was written 
in Arabic. The book is extinct. 

Mufarrih-ul~Qulub — is a treatise on Medical 
Experiments and Corollaries. It was written at 
Kirmanshahan.® 

Madarij-ul-'Ulya — is a composition of Hazin 
mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 270a. Written in Arabic. 
The book is extinct. 

Mukhtasar-ul-BadV wal "Arud wal Qawafi — is a 
work mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 2706. Written in 
Arabic. The book is extinct. 

MiWaj-un^-Nafs — is mentioned in the R.D.F., 
ff. ZlOb-ZJla. Written in Arabic. The book is 
extinct. 


Lucknow ed., pp. 41-42 is 

which means that* “ in the beginning of 1135 A.H., it amounted to about 
7,000 couplets,” and not that, ” he began it in 1135 A.H.” or that, ” he 
compiled it in 1135 A.H.” 

* Tadhkirat-uUAhwaU Lucknow ed., p. 42. In the Nigdristan-i-Fars, 
p. 205, it is wrongly said that the book was carried away when the Afghans 
invaded SburSz. 

* Kirmanshahsi town lying in a plain among the mountain ranges 
that border the Iranian plateau on the south-west, now the capital of a 
Persian province between Kiudistan on the north and Luristan on the 
aouth. 

For details see Encyclopaedia of Islam, VoL II, pp. 1034-35 and 
Ju^9fiya^UMufa^Ui-lrdn, Vol. II, pp. 451-458. 
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Magalat-u~Ba‘d-il-Mashaikh — is a record of the 
sayings of some pious men. It is mentioned in the 
R.D.F., f. 27 lb. It is written in Irani and is 
extinct. 

Mukhtasir'ud-Da*wd.t waz Ziyarat — is a composi- 
tion mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 272a. Written in 
Irani. It is extinct. 

Ma*rifat-ul-Bari wa md Yata'allaqu bihi — is a 
treatise dealing with gnosis of God and the matters 
appurtenant thereto. It is mentioned in the R.D.F., 
f. 272a. Written in Ir5nl. This work is extinct 
nowadays. 

Ma'rifat-ut-Taqwim wa Ahkdm-in-Nufiim — is an 
astronomical work mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 2736. 
Written in Irani. Nowadays extinct. 

Ma'n-as-Samad wa Tafsir-uSurat-it^Tauhtd-^is 
a work in explanation of Chap. CXII of the Qur’an. 
The work is mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 2706. 
Written in Arabic. It is extinct nowadays. 

MaWifat-ul-Ajsdm wa tandhihd — is a work 
mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 2726. Written in Irani. 
It is extinct. 

Mikydl-ul~Ulum—is mentioned in the R.D.F., 
f. 2736. Written in Irani, The book is extinct. 

Mawd'iz-ul-Hukamd — is a treatise mentioned in 
the R.D.F., f. 2736. Written in Irani. Nowadays 
it is extinct. 

Makfuh dor <Jawdh~i-Arzu — is a letter written 
by Hazin to Siraj-ud-Din ‘All Khan ArzH. It 
is written in reply to^ and in connection with, 
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Arzu’s comments upon some Verses of Khaqani 
Shirwam. Hazin has vindicated the usages 
condemned by Arzu. Before tackling the subject 
proper, Hazln says that he had received the 
letter asking him the meanings of the verses of 
Khaqani and the objections raised to some of them. 
Hazin dubs Khaqani as Hassan of the East. Then he 
complains of his own infirmity to concentrate on 
subjects of this nature. He proceeds to say, that it is 
immaterial in these days — especially in India — if a 
man does not understand the verses of Khaqani ; nay 
even the number of the 5 daily prayers. Such being 
the state Pf affairs, he advises ArzQ to give up these 
pursuits and to exert in something which will bring 
him worldly gain. But if, perchance, he {i.e., Arzu) 
were to think of things sublime and intended to 
achieve substantial (i.e., spiritual) gain, he should 
realise that that has a few preliminaries. First of all 
one should discard ambition and understand the 
ways and methods of perfection and acquisition and 
should know with certainty that there is nothing 
in sensuality, talking nonsense, making pretentions 
and vertiginousness and talkativeness. “ This,” says 
Hazln, “is the intelligent and sympathetic answer 
to the question.” 

Hazin proceeds to say that he has no mind to 
compose tales of commentaries on verses, especially 
when he ha§ ta write them down. “ If you had 
been present,” says Hazin, “it would have been 
easier to remove your doubts by a few hints. But 
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since it transpires that you conceive to understand 
things ; and pretend to have a hand in, and possess 
everything ; and that poor ^aqani also appeared very 
low and contemptible to your sagacious nature, I am 
writing these few sentences in spite of their incon- 
gruity with my state, and difficulty of performance, in 
the hope that God, the Almighty, bestow the garment 
of effectiveness on my truthful and unselfish words 
and cause them to remove this danger and conceit 
which is the commencement of compound inferiority. 
There is no place for opening the lips in objection ; 
and this maqta‘ [verse] of the ghazal [qasida] is 
appropriate to this discussion : 

Here Hazin beautifully introduces one of the verses 
of Khaqani^ objected to and proceeds to justify it. 

This letter is also mentioned in the R.D.F., 
f. 273a, under the name 

For MSS. see Manthurat, Bank! pur MS. 2351, letter 
No. 42 ; and Subhan Ullah Khan Collection 
MS. 297.3/11, ff. 36a-40a. The Subhan Ullah MS. 
does not contain the introductory remarks of Hazin 
and begins with an elucidation of the objections 
straightaway. 

A beautifully written copy of the Letter with 
gold-ruled margins and ‘unwans transcribed at 
Haiderabad, 1279, is preserved in the Lytton Library 

’ For this verse of KhSqani see KuUivat-i-Khaaani, Lucknow ed., p. 214. 
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MS. 3/46. According to this MS. it is a “letter written 
by Shaikh Muhammad ‘All Hazin in answer to that 
of Mir ^ams-ud-Din Faqir who was one of the able 
men of India and was very proud of his knowledge 
and skill. It is written in Irani. 

Nujh-ut-Talab ft IstiHiraj-i DiV-il-Muka'ab wa 
Istikshaf-i-Mu'dal^-il-Hindisa — is a mathematical 
work ; mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 269a. It was 
written in Arabic and is nowadays extinct. 

N awadir-ul- Arab wa AWibarohum — is mention- 
ed in the R.D.F., f. 271a. Written in Arabic. The 
book is extinct nowadays. 

Paimana — is a mathnawi. It is mentioned in the 
"Iqd-i-Thuraiva. Rampur MS. 52, f. 58 ; but is omitted 
in ibid., Aurangabad ed., p. 22. The mathnawi, which 
is not mentioned anywhere else, is nowadays extinct. 

Qasida-i-Lamiya — It is called “ Lamiya ” because 
it rhymes in J. In the prose preface to the qasida 
Hazin states that, towards the end of his life, while 
he was residing in India, and was overpowered by 
physical and mental infirmities and afflictions, it 
occurred to his mind, one night, to compose a qasida 
in the manner of the ancients who had composed 
subtle “ Lamiyas ” in praise of the rulers of their 
times. He says that he chose the praise of Hadrat 
‘Ali as the theme of his qasida and completed it 
before half the night was over.^ The qasida is in 
Arabic. Hazin has also written a commentary on the 
qasida under the name Sharh-i- Qasida-i-Lamiya ; 

' See preface to his Qasida-i-Lamiya, Shefta Collection MS. 107/140. 
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which vide. 

Risala dar Awzdn-i-Mi^qal-o-Dirham-o-Dinar 
waghaira — is a short tract on the weight of coins and 
on legal measures in Khurasan. In the R.A.S.B. MS. 
502, ff. 141v-14'^ it is called Dar Tahqlq-i-Awzdn- 
i~Shar%o-Urfi and begins : 

In the R.D.F., f. 2716, it is called Al-Mi'yar fil 
Awzan-al-SharV a. In the Bankiptir Catalogue, 
Vol. Ill, p. 232, it is called Risala-i-Aivzan-i-Shar*. It 
is written in Irani. 

Risala dar Kh awass-ul-Haiivan — also called 

- • • • 

T adhkira-i-Saidiyya or Risala-i-Saidiyya, is a treatise 
on zoology. The contents of the treatise according 
to copies extant in the various libraries are as 
follows : — 

Muqaddama. Legal prescriptions relating to the 
hunting and killing of animals, and to those which 
it is lawful or unlawful to eat. 

Bab I. Account of some animals of land and 
sea, arranged in alphabetical order according to their 
Arabic names. 

Bab II. Origin of animal life and its nature. 

Bab III. Senses and faculties of animals. 

Khatimah. Legitimate object of the chase. 

In the R.D.F., f. 2726, it is called Kitab-us-Said 
U'adh Dhabdi'h wa KJiawass-il-Haiwan. (The Banki- 
pur MS. 407, ff. 1206-164a, is dated 1178 A.H. See 
ibid, f. 164a.) Written in Irani. 
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Risala dar Chigunagt-i-Marwarld — is a small 
treatise on pearls composed in 1158/1745. It has 
been preserved to us in the rare Subhan Ullah Khan 
Collection MS, 553.8/3; transcribed in 1225/1810 at 
Lucknow. References to the treatise are to be 
found in N aghma-i- Andalib, Br. Mus. MS. Or. 1811, 
f. 656 ; Kitah-i-Nujum-ul-Asma fi Tarajim-il- 
'Ulama, Subhan Ullah Khan Collection MS. 920/12, 
f. 82a ; and the R.D.F., f. 2726. In the last-named 
work it is called Kitab-i- Ma'rifat-uULaali. Written 
in Irani. 

Risala-i-Huduth~o-Qidatn — is a treatise in prose. 
In a brief introduction to the treatise Hazin states, 
that he composed it in response to a letter from 
Baha-ud-Din Muhammad questioning him (Hazin) 
about the Reality of the Doctrine of Huduth and 
Qidam and the source of the controversies appurte- 
nant thereto ; and in order that it may serve as the 
means of dispelling the doubts. In the Curzon 
Collection MSS. 502 and 1043 it begins as follows : 

It is also mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 2716, where it 
is called Mabhath-ul-Qidam wal Huduth. It is written 
in Irani. 

R.A.S.B. MS. 52 (6), ff. 141-141v—is a short 
note of theosophical contents. 

Risala-i-T aujih-i-Kalam-i-Qudama-i Mujus^ dar 


*The Shudhur-uU' Iqvdn. HidSyat Husain*s MS. t 288 has 
The R.D.F., i, 268i reads: qudama*-al-Majus. 
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M.abda'-i‘ Alam— oi Treatise on the Explanation 
of the Assertions of the Ancient Wise Men among 
the Magi on the Beginning of the World. It was 
written at Isfahan. The Risala is written in Arabic. 
It is also mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 2686. 

Risala-i-lbtal-i-T anasukh bara-i-Tabi%n — is a 
treatise falsifying the theory of T ransmigration of the 
Soul written for the benefit of the Blind Followers. 
It was written at Isfahan. This treatise is also 
mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 2716. It is written in 
Irani. 

Raim-ush-Shavadn — is a rejoinder to Arzu’s 
Tanbih~ul-Ghafilin : composed by Shaikh ‘All Hazin. 
See Nigaristdn-i-Fdrs, pp. 213 and 218. 

Saiyid Muhammad ‘Abd Ullah in his articles on 
Siyalkoti Mai Warasta (published in the Oriental 
College Magazine for May 1929, pp. 43-65), errone* 
ously attributes the authorship of the Rajm-ush- 
Shavdtm to Warasta (see pp. 46 and 65). As regards 
the cause of compilation of the work, S. M. ‘Abd 
Ullah says that Hazin had many followers in 
India and that W’arasta was one of them. Hence, 
Warasta composed the Rajm-ush-Shaydtin in refu- 
tation of Arzu’s T anbih-ul-GhdUlln (p. 46). Later on 
(pp. 48 and 65), the learned author has confused 
the Raj m-ush- Shay atln of Hazin with the Jawdbd- 
Shdft of Warasta. On p. 48, he calls it Jawdb-t- 
Shdfi or Rajm-ush-Shavdtin. On p. 65, Saiyid ‘Abd 
Ullah describes the book and adds : “ In the GuUi- 

Ra‘nd a book called Jawdb-i-Shdfi is attributed to 
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Warasta. Perhaps Rajm-ush-Shayatm and Jawah- 
i'Shaft are two names of the same book.” Thus, we 
see the source of deception of the Saiyid Sahib. 

Jawab-i-Shafi is a work of Warasta written in 
answer to Arzu who had raised objections to some 
of the expressions employed by Hakim. It was 
written at the time of ^e return of Hakim to 
Lahore. See Khizana-i-'Amirah. Newwul Kishore 
ed., pp. 201-202. Also see Cat of Persian MSS. in 
the Cambridge U niversity, p. 234 and Rieu.. p. 503. 

Arwi in Nigdr, March 1930, p. 36, has also com- 
mitted the mistake of describing Rajm-ush-Shayatin 
as a composition of Warasta Mai Siyalkoti in answer 
to Khan Arzu’s T anbih-ul-Ghafilm. 

The Rajm-ush-Shayatin was preceded by a pre- 
face from which Azad quotes the words : 3' 

in his iVigamtan-i-Far5, Lahore ed., 
p. 213. From the above quotation and also from 
Azad’s statement in ibid., p. 218, it appears that he 
had seen the work. 

The Rajm-ush-Shayatin is not mentioned any- 
where else. The book is extinct. It was written 
in Irani. 

Risdla dar Fihrist4-Asatidha-o- T asnifat-i-Khud — 
is an anonymous work of Hazin. It consists of 
three different parts of varying lengths. At the 
beginning there is a complete pedigree of the author 
(ff. 2666-267a). It is followed by an account of the 
teachers whose lectures Hazin attended and the 
books which he pursued in his studies (ff. 267a-268a). 
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At the end there is a list of his publications 
(ff. 268a-276a). The list of his publications is 
divided into two parts. In the 1st part (ff. 268a- 
27 lb) Hazin names his Arabic composition ; and in 
the 2nd part (ff. 2716-276a) he gives the names of his 
books composed in Irani. The book is written in 
Arabic. It is preserved to us in the rare but 
extremely useful MS. 1778 in the Collection of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. Beginning : 

It has been copied by one Mahku Lai of Banaras. 
The MS. abounds in mistakes which show that the 
copyist was not well-versed in Arabic. Fortu- 
nately, the portion of the MS. dealing with Hazln’s 
compositions (viz., ff. 268a-276a ) has been published 
in the Kitdb-i-Nujum-ul-Asma ft Tardjim-il-Ulamd 
(pp. 288-293), which has greatly facilitated my work 
of reading the MS. A careful comparison of the 
MS. and the Kitdb-i-Nujum-ul-Asma ft Tardjim-il- 
''Ulamd, has revealed that the MS. is not the original 
of the printed work; because (1) the Kitdb-i- 
Nujum-ul-Asma ft Tardjim-il~Ulamd is more 
correct ; and because (2) it contains some words 
and names of books which are not to be found in 
the R.D.F. 

Risdla-i-T ahqiq-i- Gh ind} — is a Treatise on the 
Investigation of Vocal Music composed at Beida. In 
the 'Iqd-i-Thuraiyd, Rampur MS. 52, f. 58, it is called 


TadJikirat-uUAhwdl, Bombay ed. p. 40» has ‘Ina. 
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Risala dar 'Ilm-i-Mustqt. In the R.D.F., f. 269a, it is 
called Kashf-ul-Ghita ft T ahqtq-il-Ghina. It is 
written in Arabic. Confer Risala fis Sama" wa 
Addbihi. 

Risala dar Jawdb-i-Su'dl-i-Arba'tn Roz-i- 
Shahadat — is mentioned in the Nufum-ul-Asma , 
Subhan Ullah MS. 920/12, f. 82fc. 

Risala dar Hillat-i-T ambaku-o-Kashtdan-i- 
Qalydn— is a treatise on the lawfulness of tobacco 
and smoking the hookah. It is mentioned in the 
Nujum-ul-Asmd, Subhan Ullah IQian Collection 
MS. 920/12, f. 826. 

Risala dar Tahqiq-i-Jahl-i-Basit-o-Murakkab — 
is a treatise on simple and complicated ignorance. 
It is mentioned in the Nujum-ul-Asma, Subhan 
Ullah Khan Collection MS. 920/12, f. 826. 

Risala LawamVa Mushriqah dar Tahqiq-i-Ma'nt~i- 
Wshid-o-Wahdat- is a short note in Arabic in the 
form of a letter on the unity of God ; written at 
Darab in 1133 A.H./1720-1 A.D. ; as stated at the end 
of the Curzon Collection MS. 502, f. 141 ; beginning : 

l^Jl .... j'kJl 

This work is also mentioned in the R.D.F., 
f. 270a. It is written in Arabic. 

Risdla-i-lmdmat — concerning the treatise the 
author says, “ In Mecca, the revered, by reason of 
an intimation made to me in a dream, I wrote a 
treatise on the Imamat.”^ As Hazln was at Mecca 
in 1144 A.H. (see supra) the treatise was, therefore, 


TadKkiraUuUAhwaU Lucknow ed., p. 99. 
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composed in 1144 A,H. In Tqd-i-Thuraiya (Ram- 
pnr MS. 52, f. 58 and ibid., Aurangabad ed., p. 22) it 
is called Fath-us-Subul and is said to deal with the 
excellence of the Imamiya sect and the preference 
of Sufism over all other sects. This is incorrect. 
For, Fath-us-Subul is a composition of Hazin quite 
distinct from the Risala-i-Imamat. Fath-us-Subul is 
mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 271^?. The Risala-i- 
Imamat is also mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 271b, 
under the name al-Ighathat fi'l Imamat. The Fath- 
us-Subul is written in Irani. The Risala-i-Imamat 
is also written in Irani. 

Rumuz-i-Kashfiya — a great part of the work was 
written at Mashhad^ c. 1140-1142.* It is written 
in Arabic. It is also mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 
2686, where it is called Rumuz-i-Kashfiya. 

Risala dar Haqlqat-i'N afs-o-Tajarrud-i-An — is 
a treatise on soul and renunciation ; written at 
Kirmanshahan. Hazin wrote it at the request of a 
certain friend (see Bankipur MS. 407, f. 9o.). 

According to the Curzon Collection Cat., p. 357 
and R.A.S.B. Collection Supplement II, p 66, it is a 
treatise on the physical nature of man and its 
relation to the material world. It has been compiled 
outside Kirmanshahan. The date of compilation is 

about Ramadan 1139/April-May, 1727. Beginning : 

^ 


^ See TadhkiraUul-AhwdU Lucknow ed. 

* Sec Diwdn IV, composed at the same time. 
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It is also called Risala dar Tahqiq-i-Nafs-o-Tajarr- 
ud-i-An— It is preserved in the R.A.S.B. MS., 52, ff. 
12Si^-134v. It is also mentioned in the R,D.F., f. 
2716. It is written in Irani. 

Risala fi Wujub-i-Mash-ir-Rijlain — is mention- 
ed in the M.ira'at-i-Ahwal-i-<Jahan Numa, R.A.S.B. 
MS. 278, f. 337 and Kashf-ul-Hujub wal Astar an 
Asmail Kutub wal Asfar, p. 284, No. 1522. 

Ruq'a-i-Hazin — or Hazin’s Letter to a Friend 
This is preserved to us in the Riyad-ul-Afkar, 
BanklpOr MS., f. 416. There is no mention of the 
name of the addressee, and place or date of writing. 
It begins with the words c?-* It is 

written in answer to a letter in which Hazin had 
been asked to send some earthen flasks. This 
again gives no clue of the place of writing or 
destination. 

The internal evidence, however, is significant ; 
though not informative. It is written from a small 
city, where only one potter manufacturing these 
articles is pointed out by Hazin. The potter had 
no ready supply. It is, therefore, obvious that the 
place from which the letter is written was not very 
famous for flasks or a big market for the same. 
Hence, Hazin could send only 85 flasks and two 
hookahs. These articles were short of the quantity 
and inferior to the quality required. 

The letter is written in direct style and ordinary 
diction. It is written in Irani. 

Risala-i-Mantiq — is a treatise on logic It was 
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composed at Beida. 

Risala dar Jafar — is a treatise mentioned in the 
Nigaristan-i-Fars, Lahore ed., p. 218, only. 

Rah-ul-Arwah — or “The Wine of the Souls” is 
a book mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 271^1. Written 
in Arabic. The book is extinct. 

Risdla-i-Manasik-ul-Hajj — Hazin wrote this 
treatise during the course of his journey to Hijaz. 
It is mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 273a. Written in 
Irani. It is extinct. 

Riydd-ul-Hikmat — is a book mentioned in the 
R,D.F., f. 272)b. Written in Irani. It is extinct. 

Risdla-i-Ma*rifat-ul-Qiblah — is a work mention- 
ed in the R.D.F., f. 274b. Written in Irani. The 
book is extinct. 

Risala ft Jawdb-is-Sudl 'an-il-Arba'at-il-Mutand- 
siba — is a treatise written by Hazin in answer to a 
question regarding the Simple Rule of Three. It is 
mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 274b. Written in Irani. 
It is extinct nowadays. 

Risala-i-Zad-ul-Masalik — is a treatise mentioned 
only in the Athar-i-Ahmadi, Miyan Muhammad 
of Marahra’s MS. It is said there to be one of the 
compositions of Hazin that Shah Al-i- Ahmad took 
with himself to Marahra. 

Risala ft J awdb-i-M.asa'lat fVl Wudu — is a work 
mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 274b. Written in Irani. 
It is extinct nowadays. 

Risala ft Dhikr-i- Ahwal-i- Afdal-id- Din 
Muhammad — is a treatise dealing with the life of 
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Afdal-ud-Din Muhammad al-Qasani ; mentioning 
some of his letters and short tracts. It is mention- 
ed in the R.D.F., ff. 274b-275a. Written in Irani. 
It is extinct. 

Risala ft Jawab-il-Masail — is a treatise in 
answer to the problems which Hazin received from 
Khurasan. It is mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 275a. 
Written in Irani. The book is extinct nowadays. 

Risala ft Jawab-il-Masail — is a treatise in 
answer to the problems which Hazin received from 
Jilan or more properly Gilan. It is mentioned in the 
R.D.F., f. 275a. Written in Irani. The treatise is 
extinct. 

Risala ft I Jawab-i-an-is-Su'al~ is a treatise 
written in answer to a question which Hazin 
received from Constantinople. It is mentioned in 
the R.D.F., f. 275a. Written in Irani. The work is 
extinct nowadays. 

Risala fin N aimfil-il-Lailiya — is mentioned in 
the R.D.F., f. 275a. Written in Irani. The book is 
extinct. 

Risala ma Yu'malu ft Lailat-il-Jum'a — is men- 
tioned in the R.D.F., f. 275a. The treatise which 
was written in Irani is nowadays extinct. 

Risala al-Husn wal Qubh-iil- Aqliain — is men- 
tioned in the R.D.F.. f. 275a. Written in Irani. It 
is extinct nowadays. 

Risala-i-Madarij-i-Huruf - is a treatise composed 
at Isfahan. 

Risalat-ul-Farq hain-al-llm wal Ma'rifat — is a 
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book mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 275a. Written in 
Irani. The book is extinct nowadays. 

Risala fl T ahqiq-i-Ba'd-il-Masa il — is a 

treatise dealing with some points of the Religious 
Law regarding which there is a controversy between 
the followers of the Prophet Muhammad. It is 
mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 275b. Written in Irani. 
The book is extinct nowadays. 

Risala ft Bayan-i-Khaivariq-il-Adat wal M.iCfi^at 
wal Karamat — is mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 275b. 
Written in Irani. The book is extinct. 

Risala dar Ghiisl— is a treatise on ablutions 
explaining the meaning of the Qur’anic verse : V. 8. 
It is in the form of a reply to a question. In the 
introduction to the treatise Hazin says, that, an inter- 
rogator asked me : “ The word apparently 

denotes conclusion and extremity, as in the Qur’anic 
verse : , Why do then the 

^i‘as begin from the elbow and wash backwards ? ” 
Now follows the answer given by Hazin. 

The name of the author and the date of com- 
position of the treatise are wanting. Copies are 
preserved in the Curzon Collection MSS. 1043(2) 
and 752(5). Written in Irani. It is also men- 
tioned in the Kashf-ul-Hujub-i-wal A star ‘an Asmail 
Kutub-i-ival Asfar, p. 291, No. 1570. In the Curzon 
Collection Pers. Cat. 1926, p. 488, No. 752(5) ff. 360- 
363v, it is mentioned among the doubtful composi- 
tions of Hazin. Beginning : 
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Risala-i-Qada-o-Qadar - is mentioned in the 
Mira'dt-i-Ahwal-i-Jahan Numd, R.A.S.B. MS. 278, 
f. 337. _ 

Risdlat aUKarr wa Ahkdm-u I- Miydh— is men- 
tioned in the R.D.F., f. 273a. It is written in Irani 
and is now extinct. 

Risdla-i-Tad'if-ush-Shatranj—is mentioned in 
the R.D.F., f. 273a. Written in Irani. The book is 
extinct. 

Rawaih-ul~Jindn^ — is a work written at 
Isfahan. It is mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 268b. 

Risala-i-'' Amalivdt-i- Kh dss — the only reference 

to the work is to be found in Mazhar Hasan’s 

• • 

Tdrlkh-i-Bandras, p. 426, where a copy of the work 
is said to be extant in the library of the late Hakim 
Muhammad Sadiq of Dolhi Por, Banaras. 

According to the Tdrtkh-i-Bandras : “ It is a 

Practice of the Invisible Hand which brings a man 
an income of Rs. 40 per day out of which one spends 
Rs. 39 and retains Re. 1 only which again becomes 
Rs. 40. It is written in the Risala that one who 
wants to practise it should take up his habitation in 
a place where he cannot hear the voice of a human 
being.” 

The Risala-i- Amaliyat-i-Khdss closely resembles 
the Fawaid-i-Chihil-o-Yak-o-digar A'mdl-o-Awrdd 
described above. Perhaps they may be one and the 
same thing. 

* In the Nigaristan-i-Fdrs, p. 218, it is called Rawd'ih ul-Hay St which 
is incorrect. See R,D.F„ f. 268fc. 
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Risala-fi-Dalalat-il-fid'U-MudarV-il-Muthbat — is 
a grammatical treatise dealing with the Fi‘l Mudari* 
Muthbat. Hazin also enumerates the sayings of 
others in support of the assertion of Abi Huyan, 
that it is common to the Present and the Future. 
It is mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 274b. Written in 
Irani. The book is extinct nowadays. 

Risala fi Tadwin-i-ba' d-i-ma Katabtu ilal Ashab — 
is a treatise mentioned in the R.D.F , f. 2746. Writ- 
ten in Irani. The book is extinct. 

Risalat-i-Hasr-i-Daruriyat-id-Din — is mentioned 
in the Kitab-uNufum-ul-Asma fiTarajim-il-'Ulama, 
p. 292, This treatise is not mentioned in the R.D.F. 
It is written in Irani. The book is extinct. 

Risala Tazkiyat-un-Nafs — in this treatise Hazin 
deals with the statements of (1) Aristotle; and (2) 
Plato. It is mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 275a. 
Written in Irani. The book is extinct, 

Risala fi Bayan~il~Quwwat-il-Qndsiya~in. this 
treatise Hazin deals with the Quwwat i-Qudsiya 
and of its possibility in human beings. He discusses 
the sayings of the Masha’iyin and the opinion 
regarding apocalypse and of revelation according to 
the verdicts of the Ishraqiyun and the Sufis. It is 
mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 275a. Written in Irani. 
The book is extinct 

Risalat al-Bahth ma’’ ash'Shaikh Suhrawardi fi'r 
Roya -is mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 2756. Writ- 
ten in Irani. The book is extinct. 

Risala-i-Aqsam-id-Miisaddiqtn bi's Sa'adat-il- 
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Ubhrawivva -is mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 275b. 
The treatise which was written in Irani is nowadays 
extinct. 

Risala fi'l Imamat —in this treatise Hazin deals 
with the stipulations of Imamat. It seems to be 
different from the treatise called al-Ighathat fi'l 
Imamat which is mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 271b. 
See Risala-i-Imamat. The Risala fi'l Imamat is 
mentioned in the R.D.F.. f. 275b. It is written in 
Irani. The work is extinct. 

Risala fis Samd' wa Adabihi — is a short treatise 
on singing. A copy is preserved in the John Ryland’s 
Library Manchester MS. 816, ff. bb-8b. It is written 
in Irani. See Manchester Cat., p. 809. Hence, it is 
a work different from the Risdla-i-T ahqiq-i-Ghind 
which is written in Arabic; and which confer. 

Ruq'dt-i-Hazm — This is a set of 24 letters pre- 
served in the Punjab University MS. Pe. II. 20, pt. 
Ill, ff. 6Sb-80a. These contain some of the earliest 
letters of Hazin. They are mostly written to Dehli 
from different places. The clue to the destination of 
the letters is to be found in the following words in 
Letter XV : — 

^ ^XAA)^i 

^/oli ^ 

^LUXjkl^ j\ li 

This letter also contains the names of Hakim- ul- 
Mulk, Saiyid ‘Imad-ud-Din Khan Sahib, Muhammad 
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Tahir Khan Sahib, and Maulana ‘Abd-ul-‘Azim ; 
who are also mentioned in most of the following 
letters. 

That these letters are addressed to one and the 
same person is indicated by the similar mode of 
address : but in a case or two 

Hazin begins with : cr® 

Letter I — (ff. 68fc-69a) is a general letter. Hazin 
sends his salams to Nawwab Sahib Hakim-ul-Mulk, 
the children of Saiyid ‘Imad-ud-Dln Khan Sahib, 
Muhammad Tahir Khan, and Maulana ‘Abd-ul* 
‘Azim. Letter II — (ff. 69a-69fc), written on the 20th 
of Dhi’l-Qa‘dah, is in explanation of the rhyme of 
and Hazin had used the two words to 

rhyme together. It had been objected to by some one. 
Hence, the remarks : “ What I have written is not 

meant for these people or in the hope that they 
should comprehend it. I have written it for those 
that are worthy of it.” In support of his usage, 
Hazin quotes only one verse each of Khwaju 
Kirmani and Khwaja Hafiz ; and suffices with that. 
Letter III — (f. 69b), is written on Sunday the 16th. 
It is in explanation of his delay in writing letters. 
Letter IV — (ff. 696-70a), is in acknowledgement of 
the receipt of two letters in Lahore ; and one letter 
through Mir Abn Talib. Hazin says, that he had 
recommended, in writing, the son of Sadr-ud-Din 
Muhammad Khan to the addressee. Letter V — (ff. 
70a-706), is written on Monday, the 1st of Dhi’l-Hiiia. 
Hazin says, that to halt in the course of this journey 
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iis especially dangerous for one whose name is a 
common word on the lips of the people (meaning 
himself, of course). 

Referring to the advent of Nadir Shah and his 
association therewith by the people, Hazin says ; 
“ One of the extraordinary things is that the 
people declare, in astonishment, that it is due to my 
stay.” Letter VI — (ff. 706-715) : In this letter Hazin 
expresses his desire to go to Iran ; and laments his 
stay and sickness. He mentions Haji Ghulam Husain, 
Mirza Imam Quli, and Haji Allah Wardi Khan. 
Letter VII, is written on the 28th of Jamada I. It is 
a political letter referring to the march of the armies 
of Nadir Shah and cognate matters. Hazin tells us, 
that the couriers of the Nazim who had arrived first 
from Choi, had left from a place one stage away 
from Tabriz. He had granted 6 months’ leave to 
the armies and was himself staying at Choi with a 
small party. It is not known what was written to 
the Nazim by the 2nd batch of couriers who arrived 
a few days ago. They never disclosed the secret. 
They had arrived in 2 months’ time and left from 
Hamadan. There was perfect composure in his 
army. They said, that they were bound for 
Baghdad ; and receiving letter of the submission 
of Ahmad Pasha. Further on, the letter says : The 
Nazim of Multan has gone to Bhakkar with about 
700 infantry and cavalry. His na’ib, Zahid Khan 
Afghan, has been given word and vicegerency 
which he has accepted. Momin Khan and others 
tried hard to comfort him (i.e., Zahid Khan) and 
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keep him back. But they could not do so and only 
heard abuses. And he (Zahid Khan) left the place. 

In this letter Hazln tells us that he had written 
a few sentences to Sher Afgan Khan in all love. 
Letter VIII — (f. 72b) is written on Sunday. It is 
written in response to the letter dated Saturday. 
From this letter we learn, that Hazin was keeping 
quiet in a desolate corner. He was extremely 
astonished by his mental debility and other troubles ; 
especially those caused by troublesome journeys. 

Hazin expresses his inability to give any inform- 
ation about the condition of the suburbs and roads ; 
saying, that such information can be gathered from 
inside the city only and not from where he was 
residing. The letter ends with salams to Nawwab 
Sahib Hakim-ul-Mulk and others. Letter IX — (ff. 
72b-73a), written on Saturday the 10th of Sha'ban. 
Hazin tells us, that it had been raining since two or 
three days and that he had received the answer of 
Muhammad Tahir Khan. Letter X — (ff. 73a-73b ) : 
This letter is written on the 28th of Dhi’l Hijja. 
We are told that it had been raining incessantly for 
6 months from the 1st of Rajab without a break 
even for an hour or two. The people who had the 
nature of calves, had died on the top of one another 
in the water. As regards the dead bodies, they were 
partly devoured by dogs and partly washed away by 
the flood. 

The letter also deals with some religious matters 
and the Fast. Letter X/— (ff. 736-47a), is an unim- 
portant letter ; written on the 22nd of Shawwal. 
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Letter XII — (ff. 74a-74b) : The letter begins with 
the informal address “ Jan-i-Man.” In this letter 
Hazin says, that he has counted the qasidas, 
quatrains, and qit‘as in his diwan. They amounted 
to 110 and may be, 1 or 2 more. He requests the 
addressee to correct the (2nd) hemistich of the 
preface dealing with the number of pieces in the 
diwan as follows : ji O-xiT »> 5 

It also contains a request to correct the list of 
contents at the end of the diwan. 

Referring to Nadir Shah, probably, Hazin pro- 
ceeds to say : “ It is not befitting to put into writing 
the exact news received about Iran. No fresh 
news has been received about the person nomi- 
nated, except that one of the men of the Sardar, 
who has come here to demand the treasury, was 
saying yesterday, that he has left Bhakkar and 
proceeded further. Letter Xlll — (ff. 746-75a), 
written on the afternoon of the 2 1st. Hazin says : 
“This morning I received the letter dated the 14th. 
In the afternoon I received the letter of ‘Ali Quli 
Khan. They had been delayed on the way. Letter 
XW — (f. 75a), contains an account of the Marha^ta 
and Jat insurrection. Hazin says : “ More than 

20 days ago, it was definitely ascertained that the 
Marhattas were at a distance of 30 karohs — which 
is one-day journey of theirs. Now this ruined 
city is in the protection of God.” After lamenting 
the condition of the citizens, Hazin says : “ People 
say, that the enemy is in a collected state and 
demands the revenues of the Province. Some men 
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of the Jat are also in intercourse with him. Perhaps 
the JaJ may join hands with him. It is not known 
yet, what will happen. But the Ja^ is endeavouring 
to get prepared. Letter XV — (ff. 75a-75b) : This 
is a letter written after the foregoing one. We are 
told, that the refugees are pouring in, in a pitiable 
and detestable condition. 

The addressee had conveyed to Hazin the news 
of the death of Haji Allah Wardi Khan for the 
second time. Mention is made of Saiyid ‘Imad-ud- 
Din Khan Sahib, Muhammad Tahir Khan Sahib, 
Maulana ‘Abd-ul-‘Azim, and Mirza ‘Abd-ur-Rahim. 
Letter XVI.— (if. 75b-76a), written on the after- 
noon of Friday, the 1st of the month ; when Hazin 
received three letters at the same time. This letter 
informs us, that the enemies {i.e., the Marha^tas) 
are at a distance of 5 karohs. Some 4 or five days 
earlier 100 cavalrymen of theirs entered the city. 
The Na’ib made them alight in his own house. 
They possessed a document to the effect that such 
and such a troop-leader who accompanied those 100 
persons should he paid Rs. 100 and all the rest Rs. 
5 per day for their expenses. They have openly 
sent 40 persons to Mathra and their outward expla- 
nation is, that they have been sent to guard the 
city. They fought with the soldiers and killed 
some. Letter Xy//~(ff. 76a-76h) : This letter is 
written on Friday, the 1st of Rajab [1169 A.H.] 
from Banaras where Hazin had stayed for about 3 
months. Hazin tells us, that he reached Banaras 
in a state of sickness and distress. On account of 
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the obstinacy and rebellion of the official,^ 
who is such for a long time, the victorious armies 
came here with a determination to put an end to 
him and bent on deposing and subduing him. The 
official fled to a secure place and mountain-forts 
without putting up a resistance or fight. The 
armies began to plunder, set on fire, and to destroy 
the fields ; and left nothing. Those who were young 
and agile also fled away whereas the old and infirm 
remained behind. This state of affairs continued 
until they made a compromise with the official 
who returned to Oudh only three or four days before 
the present letter was written. 

Hazin tells us, that, two or three months ago, he 
heard that Shaikh Hasan left for ‘Azimabad, in a state 
of panic, and without informing anybody and that 
Hazin received his letter from that place. Letter 
XVIII — (f. 76b) : This letter consists of only a 
few sentences as Hazin had nothing fresh to pen 
and was also feeling very much run down. Letter 
XIX— (it 76b-71a), written on Sunday, the 21st 
from Sara-i-Ambala where Hazin had just reached 
after a troublesome journey. Hazin tells us that he 
stayed at Panipat for a day and having bought 5 or 
6 bows he distributed them among his destitute 
companions and spent the day in teaching them 
archery. Since it was impossible to pass through 


‘ Obviously referring to the rebellion of Raja Balwant Singh of 
BanSras ; the invasion of §huja‘-ud-Daula ; the flight of Balwant Singh 
from Gangs Pur to Latif Pur and the subsequent return of Balwant Singh. 
So, the letter was written in 1169 A.H./1756 A.D. See supra. 
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Karnal, he also engaged 12 brave Indian Musketeers 
and set on the journey. In ‘Azimabad, which is at 
a distance of 16 or 17 karohs, they were attacked 
by robbers. It was afternoon and the sun was 
blazing hot. Hazin proceeds to say, that at the 
end of the journey he was overtaken by serious 
illness. Letter XX — (ff. 71a-77b ) : This letter is 
written from somewhere near Lahore where 
Hazin intended to go and to proceed further (to- 
wards Iran) ; if possible. In the words of Hazin : 
“Some Sardars in Shahjahanabad intend returning. 
If at the time of the receipt of this letter they have 
not left already, please inform them through one of 
your acquaintances, that at the time of entering 
Lahore, they should inform me of their arrival and 
intention as to when they will depart. Letter XXL — 
(ff. 77a-7Sb) : This letter is written from Banaras 
on the 4th of Sh‘aban [1169 A.H.] exactly one 
month and four days after Letter XVII, which 
was written from Banaras on Friday, the 1st of 
Rajab. Hazin tells us again, that having fled from 
‘Azimabad, he reached the city (of Banaras) in a 
state of illness and severe disease ; that in accord- 
ance with Divine ordinance and the ill-fortune of 
the Official, the victorious armies of the King 
reached there, i.e., Banaras and wrought a havoc. 
Hazin witnessed the devastation until the time 
that the armies returned ; having reinstated the 
Official. Hazin proceeds to write : “ After the 
arrival of Nawwab Shuia‘-ud-Daula near Banaras, 
Nawwab Quli Khan came within a distance of 7 
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karohs of the army and put up in the foot of the 
Chanada fort. He departed from the same place 
and by the same route, and returned to Illahabad. 
I could not see them or their companions except 
Mirza Dau’d and Mirza ‘Umwi who came to Banaras 
one day and met me. 

After entering Banaras I heard, that, on account 
of the excess of damage and wounds. Shaikh 
Hasan without informing anybody, left Oudh for 
‘Azimabad in the night and by an unknown route.” 
Hazin also tells us, that, on account of the presence 
of Mahabat Jang there, the confusion in ‘Azimabad 
and Bangal had increased a thousand-fold. Letter 
XXII — (ff. 78b-79a), is a repetition of Letter XIX. 
Letter XXIII — (ff. 79a-79h), is written on the 
24th (of Ramadan) in reply to 2 letters dated the 
13th and 16th (Ramadan ^ ) ; one of which also 
contained a letter from Mirza ‘Abd-ur-Rahim. 
Hazin says, that there were absoultely no rains in 
the beginning of the month and it had been very 
hot. But now it had been raining repeatedly 
since 10 days. Letter XXW — (ff. 79b-S0a), writ- 
ten on Friday, the 7th (of Shawwal) in answer 

to a letter dated the 20th of Ramadan which Hazin 

• • 

received on Thursday, the 6th of Shawwal. Hazin 
says to have answered the letters of Mirza Imam 
Qull and Mirza ‘Abd-ur-Rahim.® Hazin had 
also received a letter from Haji Sadiq, telling him 
that Mir Saml‘ had not arrived. It was extremely 

* Since Letter XXIV is written on Friday, the 7th of Shawwal in 
answer to the letter dated the 20th of Ramadan. 

* For receipt of ‘Abd-ur-Rahim's letter see Letter XXllI. 
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hot at the time of writing. Obviously, an epidemic 
had broken out. For, Hazin tells us that, he was 
engaged in looking after the sick. Hazin sends his 

salams to Muhammad Tahir Khan Sahib. He also 

• • ■■ ~ • • 

sent to the addressee a few verses composed after 
'Isha ; requesting the addressee to hand them over 
to ^er Afgan Khan ; after he had copied them. 

Risala fl Tahqtq-i-Salat-il-Jum'a — is mentioned 
in the R.D.F., f. 275b. Written in Irani. The book 
is extinct. 

Saqi Ndma—is a mathnawi poem. It consists of 
about one thousand verses. It is interesting to 
note, that Hazin wrote the entire poem (as well as 
numerous other verses) with his left hand, as for 
some time he was unable to use his right hand 
which he had injured as a result of falling from his 
horse while urging it in the desert in company of a 
number of friends. It begins with the following 
verse : 

V 

“ Oh, Lord ! Thou knowest the secret ; and none else : 

The pure expect the paradise of Thee.” 

It is one of the earliest compositions of Hazin. 
He composed it at Isfahan ; before going to Gilan 
in 1113 A.H. See the account of his teachers supra. 
It is written in Irani. 

Safir-i-Dil — is a mathnawi. Hazin composed it at 
the age of 70 The date of composition, 1173 A.H., 


■ Jls 

— Kulliyat-i- Hazin. Lucknow cd., p. 821. 
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is given at the end of the mathnawi : 

tJUi'o b ^ *>y*^ ^ 

3 + tJ+ f +'»r’+ ^ + o'* "t* *»-9 + "I" ^ +^+ J + I + CJ 
+ 100+30+40+ 2 + 1 +90 + 80+10 + 200+4+ 30+ 1 + 50 

+ 2 +1 + f+^+l+t-i+'-2j 

+ 3 + 1 +40 + 10+ 1 +80 + 400=1173 a.h. 

It has been lithographed at the Newul Kishore 
Press, Lucknow and comprises pp. 791-822 of the 
Kulliyat-i-Hazin. 

The Curzon Collection MS. 299 (f. 236) is dated 
the 27th of Muharram, 1175/the 28th of August, 
1761 ; written at ‘Azimabad ; copied by one Nand 
La‘l. 

The mathnawi is written in Irani. 

Sharh-i-Oa^da-i-Lami ya — is an Irani commen- 
tary on his own Qastda-i-Lamiya, which Hazin had 
composed in praise of Hadrat ‘Ali (see Bankipur 
Cat.). 

The commentary was written at the request of 
some friends.^ “Hazin has composed a qasida 
in response to the Qasidat-uU Ajam,''' says Ghulam 
‘Ali Azad ; * who also points out two mistakes in 
the very first verse of the qasida. 

The Cat. of the R.A.S.B. describes it as “a 
commentary upon the Arabic qasida rhyming in 
J , of which the authorship is ascribed to ‘Ali 
ibn-i-Abi Talib, the first Shi‘ite Imam.” This de- 
scription is erroneous. The qasida is certainly the 
composition of ‘All ibn-i-Abi Talib. But the author 

* See Preface to his Qaslda-uLamiya, Shefta Collection MS. 
107/140. 

* fChizana-u'Amira. p. 199. 
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is ‘All ibn-i-Abi Talib, poetically surnamed Hazln 
and not ‘Ali ibn-i-Abi Talib, the first Shi‘ite Imam. 
The error of the cataloguer is due to the synoni- 
mity of the names. 

A copy of the Qasida, with its Sharh and the 
prose preface is preserved in the Shefta Collection 
(Lytton Library) MS. 107/140. The Bankipur MS. 
of Sharh-i-Qasida-i-Lamiya is dated 1178 A.H. 
It is also mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 275b. The 
Sharh is in Irani. 

Shajarat-upTur ft Sharh-i-ayati'n-Nur — is a com- 
mentary, in Arabic, on the Qur’anic verse XXIV, 35, 
written at Mashhad in 1140/1727-28. Beginning : 

b According to the 

Curzon Collection MS. 752, Hazin had written it 
at the request of a friend : — 

The work is also mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 270a. 

Sharh4-Risala-i-Kalimat-ut-Tasawwuf — ' is a 
commentary on the Kalimat-ut-Tasawwuf of 
Shaikh Ishraq; written at Isfahan. Confer Sharh-i- 
Risala. __ 

Saif-id-Lah-al-Maslul 'ala A'da-i-Al-ir-Rasul — 
is mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 269ci. Written in 
Arabic. The book is extinct. 

Sharh-i-Fusus-ul-Hikam — is a commentary on 
the book called Fasus-ul-Hikam, composed by 
Ibn-i-‘Arabl. 

* Kalimdt-uuTasawwuf ; MS. in India Office, 1922, MS. 5 ; Cf. 
Massignon, p. 112 and M. Harton, loco citis, p. vi note 1. 
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Siyar-O' 'Abd I Halt wa Ahhbarohu — is a book 

dealing with the biography and traditions of ‘Abd 
Ullah bin Badll bin Warqa’, al-Khaza‘I al-Azdi. It 
is mentioned in the JR.D.F., f. 271a. Written in 
Abraic. It is extinct nowadays. 

Sharh-i-Matla'-ul- Anwar — is a book on Hayat. 
It is mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 272b. Written in 
Irani. The book is extinct. 

Sharh-i-ba'd-i-Fusul-i-Aflatun-il-Ilahi — is a work 
mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 272b. Written in Irani. 
It is extinct nowadays. 

5 abab‘ul-I khtilaf-i-fil-A hhbdr4-wa Bayan-o-Tariq- 
i-Jam'iha — is a book describing the differences 
between traditions and the method of reconciling 
them. It is mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 272b. 
Written in Irani. It is extinct. 

Strat-ul~Muta'allimin — is a treatise enumerating 
the morals of the scholars. It is mentioned in the 
R.D.F., f. 273a. Written in Irani. It is extinct 
nowadays. 

Sharh-i-Risala ft Tahqtq-il-Harakat — is a com- 
mentary on the treatise called Risala fi Tahqiq-il- 
Harakat, composed by Abi Talib, the father of 
Hazin. It is mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 274a. The 
Shark is written in Irani. It is extinct. 

Sharh-i-Risala fi Qaul-i-Arastu. . . . — is a com- 
mentary on the treatise composed by Hazin’s father 
Abi Talib in which he discussed Aristotle’s 
assertion : “Why is rain-water lighter ? ’’ 

The commentary is mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 
274a. Written in Irani. It is extinct nowadays. 

Sharh-i-Risala-i-Abi Yusuf. .. .ft Tahqiq-in- 
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Nafs — is an explanation of Abl Yusuf Ya‘qab bin 
Ishaq al-Kindi’s treatise dealing with Nafs- It is 
mentioned in the R-D-F-, f. 274b. Written in Irani. 
The work is extinct- 

Sharh-i-'U vun A khbar-ir-Rada — the work is 
mentioned in the R-D-F , f- 2686- Written in 
Arabic. It is extinct- 

^arh-i-Risala — is a work in explanation of a 
treatise of Shai^ Shihab-ud-Din Maqtnl- It is 
mentioned in the R-D-F., f. 2686. Written in 
Arabic. The work is extinct. 

Sharh-i-Risala-i-Hakim Tsa bin^ Zar'a — is 
mentioned in the R.D-F., f. 270a. Written in 
Arabic. The book is extinct. 

Sharh4l-Qasidat-il Mamduda — is a commentary 
on Hazln’s own qasida ending in T. The qasida 
was written in the suburbs of Mecca in 1144 A.H- 
and the commentary was prepared at Lahsa in 1145 
A.H. * Hazln gifted it out to Saiyid Husain al- 
Makki of the Al-i- Sahra. See R.D.F-, f- 270a. The 
Sharh which was written in Arabic is nowadays 
extinct. 

Sharh4-Ba'd-i-Khutub — is a commentary on 
some of the Addresses of Hadrat ‘Ali. It is men- 
tioned in the R-D.F., f. 272a. Written in Irani. 
It is extinct. 

Sharhi'Du'a' 'Arf ah— is a commentary on the 
Du'a -U'' Arfah of Imam Husain. It is mentioned in 
the R.D F-, f . 272a. It was written in Irani ; and is 

‘ MS., f. 269b omit bin after ‘Isa. 

• Because Hazln performed the pilgrimage in 1144 A.H. and returned 
to Bandar ‘Abbas via Lahsa and Bahrain in 1145 A.H. See supra. 
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nowadays extinct- 

Sharh-i-Qasidat-il-Jimiyya-il'Fawidiyg — is men- 
tioned in the R.D.F,, f. 272b. Written in Irani. 
It is extinct. 

Sharh4'Misbah~ish-SharVat — is mentioned in 
the R.D.F., f. 272b. Written in Irani. Nowadays 
extinct. 

Sharh'i'Risala ft 'amal4l Musabi' wal M.utasi' ft 
Dairat-i'alif, ba, jim min auTa'alim. — is a commen- 
tary on a treatise of Abi Talib, the father of Hazin. 
It is mentioned in the R.D.F-, f. 274a. Written in 
Irani. It is extinct. 

Sharh4‘ Kh utba4'Shiqshiqiya — is an explanation 
of the Kh utba4'Shiqshiqiva of Hadrat ‘Ali. It is 
mentioned in the Nufum^uUAsma , Subhan Ullah 
Khan Collection MS. 920/12, f. 82fe. 

T adhkiraUul- Ahwal^ — is also known as 

'"Sawanih 'Umn4-Shaikh *Ali Hazin." It is the 

• ■ • 

well-known autobiography of Hazin from his birth 
in 1103 A.H./1692 A.D. to the date of its compo- 
sition in 1154 A H. /1741 A.D. Hazin wrote it at 
Shahiahanabad (Delhi) at the close of 1154 A.H. 
at the age of 51 years. In the T adhMrat'uUAkwal, 

^ The Tdri^-i-WdqVdt-i-lrdn-o- Hind, India Office MS. 1306 (Ethe 
1714) is nothing more than a mere abbreviation of the T adhkiraUuUA hwdl. 

In this MS. (f. 2a) Harm says, that he intended to record some of the 
events and history of Iran and India, whereas in the Tadhkirat-uUAhwdl 
he says, that he wanted to record some of his own memoirs. Hazin also 
omits some sentences in order to serve his purpose. On f. 3a of the Tdrikh- 
i‘WdqVdt-i-lrdn-o-Hind, he simply calls himself Muhammad, called ‘All, 
poetically surnamed Hazin and drops out his complete pedigree given in 
the TadhJkiraUuUAhwdL But for these and similar minor differences the 
texts of the Tdrikh-i-wdaVat-i-Irdn^o-Hind and the TadkkiraUuUAhwd 
do not differ in any vital degree. 
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Luckow ed. p. 143, Hazln says that at the time of 
composing the T adhkirat'uUAhwM he was 53 years 
of age. This mistake is repeated by Rieu (see 
Rieus Cat. vol. I, p. 381). Critically speaking, 
Hazin’s statement is careless and incorrect. In 
1154 A.H. he could not be more than 51 years of 
age, as he was born in 1103 A.H. The natural 
explanation is, that Hazln wants to impress his old 
age on us, and in so doing he does not mind calcu- 
lating his age a year or two ahead of the actual 
date. This phenomenon is even more manifest 
when in 1155 A.H. he says in the prose preface to 
his Diwan IV, that he is now past 55 years of age. 
Hazln is, however, mathematically exact, when, 
while speaking about his father he says : “During 
the 25 years that I have spent with him I have 
never seen him do an act odious in the religious 
law.” But here, of course, he includes both the 
years of his own birth (1103 A.H.) and that of his 
father’s death (1127 A.H.). 

Hazin completed 5/6th of the work in two 
nights.^ It is written in simple and clear style 
unlike the literature produced under the patronage 
of the Mughal emperors.^ So, because Hazin had 
not attached himself to the court and was not 
writing under any influence. 

The T adhkirat'ul' A hwal “ contains a variety of 
personal and historical anecdotes and excellent 

^ The reading in the Tadkkirat-uUAhwdl Bombay ed., p. 119, how- 
ever, is : ^ ^ 

* Master’s Introduction to his Tr. of Hazin s TadJjJziTcit-ul’AhwdU 


p. IV. 
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observations on men and manners, besides an 
interesting account of his travels and remarks on 
many modern literary productions “ The account 
of contemporary scholars and men of letters (many 
of whom perished during the siege of Isfahan in 
1135/1722) with whom he was personally acquainted 
constitute one of the most valuable features of this 
interesting book 

It furnishes us with valuable and detailed infor- 
mation about contemporary historical events of the 
time of which Hazin was an eye-witness, which arc 
scaracely found in any other work, and to which 
the latter portion of the book is devoted at large ; 
e.g,, the latter part of the Safawi period and the 
rise of Nadir Shah. It contains first-hand informa- 
tion about the Afghan invasion and fall of Isfahan 
in 1135 A.H. 

The book is particularly invaluable from the 
point of view that the author is not one of the 
court poets who are always liable to distort facts. 
The author’s judgment is perverted a little by his 
religious fervour which caused him to misrepresent 
the Turks somewhat, and by his inordinate patrio- 
tism which made him too enthusiastic in praise of 
his country.® 

Referring to the TadhkiraUuhAhwal, Hakim* says: 


^ Master’s Introduction to his Tr. of Hazin’s TadhkiraUuUAhwaU 
p. vii. 

* Literary History of Persia, VoL IV, p. 281. 

* Master’s Introduction to his Tr. of Hazin’s TadhJkirat-uUAhw^l, 

p* iii. 

* Mardum^i‘Dtdah, Habib Ganj typed copy, p. 49, 
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“The Shaikh has written a treatise dealing with his 
pedigree and travels. In the work he makes high 
pretensions from which it appears that the writer’s 
utmost purport in writing it is to scorn India and 
its people.” The statement of Hakim is too niggard- 
ly. As regards the composition of the T adhkirat-ul- 
Akwal, Hazin tells us : “All that is written in 
these leaves, and attention towards writing the 
substance of these events, was not the custom of 
my pen and the habit of my mind ; or suitable to 
my circumstances, desirable to my soul, and glad- 
dening to my nature. Rather, I had no mind for it, 
as my thoughts and vision highly disliked and avoid- 
ed it. Because, irrespective of the inconsistency 
between my circumstances and story-telling, the 
baseness of rank, paucity of profit, and meanness of 
these discourses, it had also other impediments and 
blemishes which were not agreeable to me. For, 
it generally happens, that, in the eyes of the igno- 
rant some things resemble ostentation which is the 
stock-in-trade of the ignoble and regarded by me 
as the origin of all baseness. And praise and thanks 
be to God, the excess of my aversion and declina- 
tion from this habit is natural and to such an extent 
that it has been the cause of my vileness and obscu- 
rity in the world”. Hazin proceeds to say, that 
he wrote these pages in Delhi, at the close of 1154 
A.H., in order to while away his sleepless nights. 
See Tadhkirat-ul'Ahwal, Lucknow ed., pp. 118- 
119. 

Shaikh ^and in his Life of Sauda (p. 46) 
unjustly calls the T adhkirat-ul-Ahwdl the “Mother 
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India of its time’ . Ever! the most cursory reading 
would have revealed to Shaikh Chand that Hazin 
has declined to write anything about India or its 
people in the book. The time spent by Shaikh 
Ch and in passing remarks about the books of others 
could have been more profitably utilised in finding 
out the date of death of Sauda. 

It may be pointed out, with regret however, 
that Hazin mentions very few dates in the 
T adhkirat-uU A hwal . 

The T adhkirat-ul- A hwal has been published 
with an English Tr. by F.C. Belfour, London 1830- 
1831. Another English Tr. has been published by 
M.C. Master under the title : The Translation of 
the Tankh4' Ahwal of Mowlana Muhammad 
Shaykh All Hazin It has been published from 
Bombay in 1911 A.D. This translation is an incomp- 
lete one, and proceeds only up to Hazin’s refusal to 
marry after his return from his first futile attempt 
to perform the pilgrimage. 

The text of the T adhkirat- ul-A hwal has been 
repeatedly lithographed at Newul Kishore Press, 
Lucknow and Cawnpore, 1893 A.D. It has also 
been lithographed in Bombay, 1322 A.H. ; Banaras 
1851 A.D. ; and Muslim Press Delhi, 1319 A.H. 

Tadhkirat~ush-Shu'ara — is a biography of 
Iranian and Indian poets ; composed by Hazin. It is 
mentioned for the first time in the Nigaristan-i- 
Fars (pp. 211 and 218). I have not seen a copj of 
this Tadhkira or heard it mentioned anywhere. Azad 
(p. 211), however says, that, he had seen the work. 
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Azad also gives quotations from the Tadhkira in 
ys Nigaristan-i-Fars (pp. 211-212). According to 
Azad, Hazin had written only 2 or 3 lines about 
each poet (p. 211) and amongst other poets has also 
mentioned Nizami Ganjawl, Abu’l Fadl, and Faidi 
('pp. 211-212). It is definitely a work other than 
the T adhkirat-ul- Mu^asirln as is proved from the 
quotations referred to'above and Nigaristan-i-Fars, 

p. 218. 

Tadhkirat-ul- M-iFasirin — is a biography of con- 
temporary poets composed in India in 1165 A.H./ 
1751 A.D., in the space of nine days.^ “The 
author wished only to record the lives and poetry 
of his Shi‘a friends and contemporaries, and had, 
therefore, commenced his memoirs from the date of 
his own birth in Rabi‘-uth-Thani 1103 A.H,^ 

It contains notices upon a hundred contempora- 
ry poets most of whom the author had met and 
whose verses he quotes from memory.® 

But for the T adhkirat-ul-M u'ctsirin w,e would 
not have known a great number of Iranian poets 
that flourished between 1103-1165 A.H. and the 
literary history of Iran would have remained much 
the poorer for it. 

The Tadhkira is divided into two classes (firqah), 
the first of which contains the ‘Ulama who wrote 


^ See Tadhkirat-ul-Mu^dsirtn, Lucknow cd,. p. 1025. 
*Ta^kiraUul-Mu*dsirtn, Lucknow cd., p. 933 ; and J.R.A.S., Vol. 
IX, 1848, p. 147. 

• Literary History of Persia, Vol. IV, p. 281. 

Tadhkirat-ul- Mu'dsirin, Lucknow ed., p. 938; and Br. Mus. Cat., 
Vol. I, f. 373a. 
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verses and consists of 20 memoirs, and the second 
poets by profession and consist of 80 memoirs. 

The author says, that, he wrote the Tadhkirat' 
ul'Mu'asinn in order to divert his mind from the 
sorrows of exile.^ 

It has been lithographed at Newul Kishore Press 
along with the Kulliyat-i-Hazin. 

The colophon of the Bankipur MS. 407 (f. 766) 
is dated the 23rd of Jumada I, 1178 A.H. It is copied 
by one Barakat Ullah. 

The contents of the Tadhkirat'ul- Mu'asirin are 
given at length in the Sprenger’s Cat., pp. 135-141. 
This work is also mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 2736. 
Written in Irani. _ 

Tadhkirat-ul-Ashiqln — is a mathnawP composed 
twice : (1) at Isfahan before 1127 A.H. (i.e., the 
date of death of Hazln’s father). It consisted of 
about 1,000 verses, of which the first 12 are quoted 
in the T adhkirat-uU AhwaL Lucknow ed.® ; and (2) 
in India. 

In a prose preface prefixed to this and three 
other maj^nawis preserved in the Br. Mus. MS. Or. 
356 (f. 160) Hazln says, that, the original drafts had 
been scattered in various countries, and that he 
had now written a sample of each, in order to com- 


* See TadhkiraUuUMu'dsirin, Lucknow ed., p. 938. 

* His mathnawis are preserved in a fine collection entitled "'Ma^na- 
wiat-i-Munjamala~i-"Ali Hazin'' (The collected Mathnawis of ‘Ali Hazin) 
in the King’s College Library No. 124. 

According to Khuldsat-ul-Kaldm, f. 211ci, Hazin composed 5 ma^- 
nawls in different metres, bearing different names, and containing 1514 
verses in al’ This is incorrect as will readily be seen. 

* See TadhkiraUuUAhwdU Lucknow cd., p. 48. 
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ply with the desire of a noble friend in India.^ 
The beginning and end of the mathnawi have been 
lithographed at Lucknow and form pp. 889-902 of 
the Kulliyat'i'Hazin. It begins as follows : 

j\ J ^ 3 ^ — 

From the Kulliyat-i-Hazin (Lucknow ed., p. 901) 
we gather, that, Hazln composed the Tadhkirat-td> 
^Ashiqm (after 1143 A.H.) after the age of 40.^ This 
is certainly inapplicable to the earlier work com- 
posed before 1127 A.H. With regard to the later 
one, it must be taken liberally : for Hazin, as we 
know, came to India in 1146 A.H. at the age of 43. 
It therefore follows that he must have composed 
it after 1146 A.H. 

Treatise on the Elementary Principles of Astrono- 
my — Hazln wrote it at the request of a friend 
while he was sick and infirm. He completed it in 
Jumada //, 1179/1765-66 ; at Banaras. Beginning : 

It has been preserved to us in the R.A.S.B. MS. 
1778, ff. 250a-265y. It is written in Irani. 

Tahqlq-i-Ma'ad-i-Ruham— is a treatise on the 
theological and mystical meaning of the doctrine of 
resurrection, based on appropriate hadith etc., 
beginning : 

jvll fJ! 5 j, 

* Br. Mus. Cat. 11, f. 716fc. 

‘ Vide Kulliyclt-i- Hazin, Lucknow cd., p. 901. 

i j cP '^h X* ** 3 
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In both the Curzon Collection MSS. 1043 and 
752 the name of the author and the date of compo- 
sition are missing. But at the top of both the MSS. 
we have the words and it follows one 

of Hazin’s works. 

Treatise explaining the Meaning of the Quranic 
Verse XXXVI, 78. In the Bankipur MS. 407, 
this treatise follows after the treatise called Tahqiq^ 
i-Ma'ad-i-Ruhahi. It is a treatise explaining the 
meaning of the verse ; 

“Says he: who will give life to the bones when 
they are rotten?” Qur’an, XXXVI, 78. It is writ- 
ten in Irani. Beginning : ^ 

^ i 

- j\Jl b \j ^-^XiLP ^ 

The colophon of the Bankipur MS. 407 is dated 
Saturday 19th Rajab 1178 A.H. and is said to be 
copied at Murshidabad. See f. 2446. 

Tafsir-i- Surat : Hal ata '’alal Insan is a treatise 
in explanation of the Qur’anic verse LXXVI, 1. It 
is mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 270b, It is written in 
Arabic and is nowadays extinct. 

Treatise on Meteorology — 'this is a short treatise 
explaining the different phenomena of this kind, 
beginning : .iJU) J.:>. 

In the preface to the treatise Hazin says ; “ I was 
questioned about 'some of the atmospheric exist- 
ences. When I had explained them properly, I was 
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requested to reduce them to writing.” Hazin 
advised them to read his book called Jam-i-Jam 
which he had formerly composed in Irani. See 
Supra. He proceeds to say, “It is not now the 
exigency of my time to attend to these petitions. 
But as I do not wish to disappoint the proponent, 
I am writing these few lines and hope that they 
will prove useful.” 

The treatise is preserved in the R.A.S.B. MS. 
1778, ff. 242b-249h. 

Tajwid-ul-Qur'dn — is a work mentioned in the 
R.D.F., f. 270b. Written in Arabic. It is extinct. 

Tajrld-un-Nafs — is a work mentioned in the 
R.D.F., f. 271b. Written in Irani. The book is 
extinct. 

T arjumat-o-Du'd-is-Sabdh — is mentioned in the 
R.D.F., f. 272a. Written in Irani. It is nowadays 
extinct. 

Tarjumat al-J aushan-is-Saghir — is mentioned 
in the R.D.F., f. 212a. Written in Irani. This 
work is extinct. 

Tarjumat-ud-Du'‘d’-il-MaWuf bil Alaivi-il-Misri 
— is mentioned in the R.D.F., ff. 272a-b. Written in 
Irani. It is extinct nowadays. ^ 

Tafsir-i-Surat-il-Hashr — is . an explanation of 
the Quranic verse LIX, 2. It is mentioned in the 
R.D.F., f. 272b. Written in Irani. It is extipct 
nowadays. 

Tawfiq— according to the Tadhkirat-ul-Ahwal, it 
is a treatise on the Agreement of Philosophy and 
the Sacred Law ; written at Isfahan. The R.D.F ., 
f. 273a, describes another book called “A/-c7am‘ifeain 
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al-Hikmat-i-wash SharVat...." (Book on the agree- 
ment between Philosophy and Religion and 
repelling the presumption of differences as supposed 
by the common-folk.) 

Tarjuma Risalat-ul-Afyun — is a translation of 
the treatise on Opium by Shaikh Abu ‘All Sina. It 
is mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 273a. Written in 
Irani. The book is extinct. 

Tarjuma Mantiq-ut-Tajrid — is a translation of 
the famous book called M.antiq-ut-T ajrtd. This 
translation is mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 273a. 
Written in Irani. This book is extinct. 

Tarjuma Uqlidas — is a translation of the famous 
arithmetical work called Uqlidas (for which see 
foot-note 116). Along with the work of trans- 
lation Hazin has also concerned himself with 
supplying further explanations. The translation is 
mentioned in the R.D.F., i. 273a. Written in 
Irani. It is extinct nowadays. 

Taqsim-ul-Asma wa Ma'anlha — is a work men- 
tioned in the R.D.F.,i. 274a. Written inlr?ni. 
It is extinct. 

Tarjuma-i-Risdla fi Bayan-i-“Qul-ir-Ruh min 
Amr-ir-Ra^bi” — is a translation of Hazin’s father 
Abi Talib’s treatise dealing with the Qur’anic verse 
XVII, 87. It is mentioned in the R.D.F.. f. 274a. 
Written in Irani. The book is extinct nowadays. 

Tarjuma Risala ‘‘Araftv'l Lah. ... is a translation 
of Hazin's father Abi Talib’s treatise dealing with 
the saying of ‘Ali : ' Araft-ul-Ldh-a-bi faskh-il- 
‘Aza'im-i-wa hall-il~'Uqudy that is to say; “I have 
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known God by His discarding my resolutions and 
untying my ties. The work is mentioned in the 
R.D.F., f. 274a. It is written in Irani. The book is 
extinct. 

Tajaddud-ul-Amihal — is a work mentioned in the 
R.D.F., ff. 275a-6. Written in Irani. It is extinct. 

Tahqtq-ul-Azal wal Abad was Sarmad — is men- 
tioned in the R.D.F., f. 270b. Written in Arabic. 
The book is extinct. 

Tarjuma Risala ft Tahqiq~i~Ma Hu-al-Haqq ft 
mas'lat-il-llm — is a translation of the treatise com- 
posed by Hazin’s father, Abi Talib. It is mentioned 
in the R.D.F., f. 274a. Written in Irani. It is 
extinct nowadays. 

Usul-ul- Akhlaq— is a treatise mentioned in the 
R.D.F., f. 275a. Written in Irani. It is extinct. 

U sul-uUMantiq — it is written after the fashion 
of Ainiq. It is mentioned in the R.D.F., f. 272b. 
Written in Irani. The treatise is extinct nowadays. 

Wujub-un-Nass-i-ala’l Imam — is mentioned in 
the R.D.F., f. 272b. Written in Irani. It is extinct. 

Wadiat-ul-BadVat or Badiat-ul-WadVat — is a 
maAnawi composed in imitation of the Hadiqat-ul- 
Haqiqat^ of Sana i in about 1173 A.H. Because, on 
f. 5 of the R.A.S.B. MS. 862, Hazin mentions, that, 
he is about 70 years old at the time of writing. As 
Hazin was born in 1103 A.H., the poem must have 

> Habib Ganj MS. Pers. 34/3. f. 663a 

Hadiqat ul-Haqiqat ; by Sana'!, Translation of the 1st book of Hadlqah, ed. 
by Stephenson. See Der Islam, Vol. 22, p. 101. 
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been composed in about 1173 A.H. See also Habib 
Ganj MS. Pers. 34/3, f. 663a : 

I . , U f lift, ‘ **,-..*1 ^Ixxft 

It begins : 

<^l 'ill <U1 i) s.x_ft.^ »I^,A> *3 

The colophon of the Bankipur MS. 407 (ff. 249fc- 
301b) is dated the 19th of Rabi*-uth-Thani. 1178 
A.H. 

Hazin had already composed 50,000 verses 
before composing the present ma]^nawi. ^ 

jl 1 y>% >lAi.A ^ 


i ttabtb Ganj MS. Pers. 34/3, f. 663ci. 
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APPENDIX 

DOUBTFUL COMPOSITIONS 

Risala dar Tarikh-i-Hidustan — is classed by 
Ivanow (R.A.S.B. Pers. Cat. 1924, p. 797, No. 1749) 
among the doubtful compositions of Hazin. The 
reason advanced by the Cataloguer for doing so is, 
that, “In style it resembles the Tadhkirat-ul-Ahwal 
after which it follows in the Majmu'a (t.e., the R.A. 
S.B. MS. 225). “The argument of the Cataloguer 
holds no ground in face of the following facts : — 

(a) The MS. does not bear the name of the 
author. This is significant in face of the fact 
that Hazin generally gives his name either at the 
beginning or end of his compositions. 

(b) The Risala dar Tari kh -i-Hindustan is men- 
tioned neither in any of Hazin’s compositions nor 
in any other book mentioning Hazin. 

(c) The MS., according to the colophon, was 
completed on the afternoon of Monday the 10th 
Rabi‘-ul-Awwal, 1180 A.H./16th August, 1766, at 
Husainabad ; i.e., exactly one month and twenty 
nine days before the death of Hazin and at a place 
about 80 miles from Banaras. Now Hazin (1) is 
known to have grown unable to move, out of weak- 
ness, towards the end of his life ; and (2) believed 
to have stayed in Banaras for some time before his 
death having given up travelling due to weakness 
and advanced age. In fact, there is no evidence to 
show, that, Hazin was ever at Husainabad. 
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{(i) The resemblance in style is no criterion of 
the authorship of a work. 

The MS. has been misdescribed by the catalo- 
guer as “A short note on the Muslim invaders of 
India chronologically arranged”. It is not confined 
to an account of the Muslim Invaders of India. But 
is a general history of the Iranian Invaders of Sind 
and Hind from the earliest times up to the invasion 
of India by Ahmad Shah Abdall. It deals with 21 
invasions. The last date mentioned is 1173 A.H. 
(f. 1116) : 

^ 

^ ;^x/6 

The last historical event mentioned in the book 
is the struggle of Ahmad ^ah Abdali against the 
Marhattas near Akbarabad (Agra) f. 112a: — 

•• viXX-4 

The book begins with an account of the time of 
Maharaj bin Kishan bin Lawab who was dethroned 
by his courtier named Bahu. Maharaj sought the 
help of Dahhak who sent Garshasp, the son of 
Atard, to the help of Maharaj, Gar^asp defeated 
and killed Bahu and reinstated Maharaj. The 
book begins : — 

kXijb • sXXotij ^ (3*^.?'* 

- joL^ijw ^Lox^\ _5 fbbo 

I am clearly convinced that the book has no 
relation with Hazin. 
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clawab-i-Su'alat-i-Sail ^ — apparently by the 
same Hazin although the name of the author is not 
explicitly given. It is a series of replies to different 
questions concerning the application of the rules 
of Shrite Fiqh to local conditions of life in India. 
Beginning : — 


* Cf. R.A.S.B . — Curzoti Collection Pers. Cdt., 1926, p. 487. No. 572 
(2). ff. 161-167. 
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